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wo Cfriends and an 


HERE is nothing 
about machinery in 
this story, although 


it is all about a 
machine,—a machine and 
two men, to one of whom 
it was a thing to be wor- 
hiped and dreamed over, 
and to the other of whom 
it was a means of lifting 
him from the status of a 
small crumpet baker to 
the head of a million dol- 
lar corporation, more or 
less. In a way it is a 
story of friendship,—as 
strong as that of Damon 
and Pythias of old that 
used to delight us in the melodrama days before the 
movies had usurped the theatres with their incessant 
tales of jazz, gin, and gender. 

It’s a story of Canada and the idea that bread could 
be made to travel while it baked. Tears were in the 
eyes of one of the principals in the case when he told 
it to me, and the sentiment that brought them forth 
was as nothing compared to the sentiment this man, 
with a heart for friendship, was soon to feel. For it 
was not dreamed then that his friend and companion 
of half a lifetime was even ill. Within a month he 
was to fail, and die almost in the arms of his much- 
loved associate. 

It is just one day after he was laid beneath the 
ground that this effort to narrate a chapter of two 
lives and a machine that will go on and on, possibly 
for ages of baking practice, is made. If the keys 
fumble and the words come haltingly it is because he 
who told me the story transmitted something of the 
tension he felt in telling it. 

. * * 

HE beginning is in Yorkshire, where Dent Harri- 

son was born. There this leader of the baking 
world in Canada today first turned his hand to a 
useful job in driving an uncle’s bakery wagon. The 
wagon hauled crumpets, little cakes made of oatmeal, 
salt and flour, from house to house. Harrison peddled 
them for his uncle, and his uncle sometimes accom- 
panied him. The uncle was sensitive, being a skilled 
baking craftsman with little sense of salesmanship. 
He kept away from all houses where he had been 
given a sharp word by some vixen of a housewife. 
But young Dent had no blacklist on his sales route. 
He determined to sell the sharp tongued with the 
pleasant voiced. So he came back again and again to 
the houses that had rejected him once and had driven 
his uncle clear away from them. Each time he made 
a sale his heart beat a little faster for a time. Thus 
he came to consider himself a good crumpet salesman, 
and betimes he learned how to mix salt, water, flour 
and oatmeal, and bake crumpets. 
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A Traveling Oven of Today, with a Capacity of 3,000 Loaves per Hour 


A cattle steamer brought him to Canada as a roust- 
about boy, and a job in the Singer sewing machine 
plant proved to be good for the summer only. For a 
winter job he bethought himself of oatmeal, salt, flour, 
water and a small oven, and brought all these essentials 
to the making of crumpets together at 464 Pat Street, 
Montreal. At the end of the winter he had $500 to 
divide with a partner. Next winter he started up again 
after a summer’s job in a sewing machine factory, and 
this time his crumpets came from 119 St. Antoine 
Street. Now there is no telling what will make a good 
baker wise after his days of wisdom. A salesman who 
introduced corn flakes all over the Pacific Coast turned 
baker in Portland, applied his supersales methods, 
and became a leader of the industry there in a short 
time. 

Just so with Dent Harrison. That work with sew- 
ing machines gave him a love for machinery and a 
mechanical turn of mind. When his crumpet business 
had grown enough he added bread, and soon found 
he was wearing himself out in the dough trough. He 
built up a business of 2,000 loaves a week and had 
backache but, backache or not, he just had to drive 
his own wagon. That boyhood sense of salesmanship 
he could not lose. He married, and took his wife on a 
trip to Buffalo. Here it was the Singer sewing ma- 
chine sang a fortunate song for him, for he saw in a 
paint shop a machine mixing putty. He watched it a 
whole hour. His wife could not get him away. 

m * * * 
H® thought of trading that backache job of dough 
mixing to a machine. So he worried some me- 
chanical friends until they fixed him up a machine big 
enough to mix one barrel of flour. That machine has 
been developed since, and is now a standard mixer. 

But Dent Harrison figured without the craft pride 
of the hand work days. His assistant quit when the 
machine arrived, saying he would rather mix by hand 
than “clean that darn machine.” Years later Harrison 
had the privilege of welcoming this assistant back to 
his plant. He came holding a hand on his lame side, 


Oven 


and saying the hand mix 
shop he had gone to was 
killing him with over- 
work, Now he was glad 
to clean a mixer rather 
than to mix by himself. 

So Dent Harrison 
watched two things— 
sales and machines. His 
own time he gave to 
sales. He bought what 
machines he could hear of 
and could afford. For 
10 years he rode his 
wagon, selling the prod- 
uce of a wood burning 
side flue oven. When 
his business grew to 
2,000 loaves a week he built the first section of his 
present bakery in Westmount. He laughed about those 
days as he told me the story of his rise in bakerydom, 
for he remarked that in 1920 a sales drive for three 
weeks under modern methods increased his business 
32,000 loaves a week in and of itself, and that the 
increase was put on top of sales of over 150,000 loaves 
a week, 

But in the 2,000-loaf days he felt the need for a 
second oven, and then there came into his life a man 
of mechanical mind like himself. They loved to talk 
machines. This man was W. J. Roberts, whom I heard 
described as “the oven nut,” after he had spoken at a 
Canadian convention regarding an oven that would 
bake, proof, cool, and deliver to the wrapping machines 
6,000 loaves of bread an hour. 

Dent Harrison didn’t call him that, though. He 
arose and said, at once, that he would have one of 
those three-deck ovens in right away, and a year later 
Dent wrote me that he took two hours that night to 
get inside his bakery because of the jam of people 
mobbing the place to get a view of the giant 120-foot 
oven. 

















* * * 


HE first contact between Roberts and Harrison 

resulted in Harrison’s trying to buy a side flue peel 
oven, and Roberts insisting he wanted a draw plate 
oven. They threshed it over for four days, and in 
those four days the cement of their friendship as 
brother mechanicians was firmly set. Roberts got the 
draw plate order, although Harrison thought it spelled 
his ruin. The cost was 25 times as much as the largest 
sum Harrison thought could ever be legitimately spent 
upon an oven. : 

“And in three years,” he added, as he told what 
happened, “I had that draw plate oven torn down 
because it had paid itself out and didn’t owe me a 
cent, and I needed the space for a bigger oven—of a 
different kind. It gave me volume production. My- 
self and the wagon and other means brought sales for 
the production. I would have stayed little all my life 
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if I had continued to think little.” When the oven 
was torn down its iron parts were sold to William 
Freihoffer for $100. 

The step from draw plate to traveler was ap- 
proaching. Roberts began to have an idea of travel- 
ers. He began to hunt up his friend Dent to talk 
about them over their pipes; no, over their chocolate 
candy, for Dent Harrison never could abide cigar or 
pipe, and kept a box of chocolates to offer his guests. 
He referred to them as “my cigars.” 

Harrison probably knows more than any other 
baker about the humors and idiosyncrasies of machine 





Dent Harrison 


development. He laughed as he told of putting in a 
divider, rounder, and molder, and of running the bread 
from molder to pan and thence to the oven, “so that I 
nearly ruined myself baking loaves that were solid 
as rocks and two inches high.” 

He worked on the principle of allowing a 10-minute 
proofing period between divider and molder out of that 
experience, and having got that problem solved, his 
mind ran incessantly to the Roberts idea of an oven 
that traveled. 

* * ” 

CASE of scarlet fever was the deciding factor on 

plans to go ahead. One would hardly think of a 
scarlet fever quarantine flag a-flutter as an important 
turning point in baking history, but it was. Dent Har- 
rison had his office in his home. One night as he re- 
turned home a doctor met him at the door and told 
him his children had scarlet fever. The doctor was 
quarantining the house. If Dent came in he must re- 
main—under quarantine. If he wished to escape that 
he must find other quarters for himself. The most 
available place was a house next door, kept by a man 
who would sell and give immediate possession. 
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Should it be bought? Again Dent was afraid of 
the money venture. He sought his friend Roberts. 
Roberts said “buy.” Harrison bought. He took pos- 
session, and when the scarlet fever quarantine was 
lifted he had a house and lot on his hands with no 
use for it. 

Then an inspiration came. “Why not put there the 
oven that travels and bakes bread?” He had come to 
believe in Roberts now—in all things. So he told him 
to go ahead. And on that site was commenced a 
shelter for a complete automatic plant, as it was known 
in those days. For 18 months the labor went on. 
Harrison wished we might have the story of that labor. 
It was cut and fit everything, find things would not fit, 
tear down, and build over. After 18 months Dent was 
advised by his friend to fire up, and condition the oven 
for 13 or 15 days. 

On a Sunday he was fixing the fires and thinking 
of the four days he ought still to be conditioning the 
oven before he started to bake. But he looked into 
the oven, a tiny thing compared to its children of 
today, fifty feet long and six wide. He just couldn’t 
help himself when the mood came to risk 20 loaves in 
it. So he put them in and eagerly watched at the exit 


end for their appearance. Along they came—and Dent - 


with thumping heart tore one loaf open. It was per- 
fectly baked. He seized an armful and ran to Rob- 
erts’ home. They had a meeting such as only blood 
brothers of machinery could have. The oven went into 
commission at once, and its first night’s run produced 
3,300 loaves of bread. I have sketched the story 
roughly so far without many dates. The year the 
3,500-loaf bake inaugurated ovens that travel into the 
baking world was 1909. 


* * . 


VERYBODY that heard of “Dent’s crazy oven” 

thought he, too, was crazy. Yet here is the phe- 
nomenal side of the story: every year for the next seven 
years saw a doubling of Dent Harrison’s business. And 
there began in that year—1909—those journeys to Dent 
Harrison’s bakery that made it a kind of tourists’ 
world center. He entertained baker visitors from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the States, distant points of Can- 
ada, England, Japan and France. And wherever they 
went, traveling ovens followed them home. 

He built two more of the ovens—these 9x50 ft. In 
1922 he completed the 6,000-loaf traveler, 120 ft long, 
and then it was that the people of the city mobbed his 
place for three months to see the first of this type at 
work. By now Dent Harrison had organized his plant 
in all its departments,—advertising, production, de- 
livery, sales promotion, and auditing. And the hosts 
of visitors were not unwelcome or unwelcomed. Over 
35,000 of them saw the plant at work. He changed 
the name in 1921 to Dent Harrison & Sons, taking in 
his sons as vice presidents and giving shares, not only 
to them but to 25 of the older employees. Other em- 
ployees he allowed to buy shares till 113 became share- 
holders. 

To an auditor who had saved him money he sent 
a check for $1,000 at Christmas, because he did not 
believe in taking much for nothing. The man who 
began as a crumpet baker last year had a business of 
250,000 Ibs of baked goods a week,—white bread, brown 
bread, malt bread, rolls, and buns—and the greatly 
enlarged plant was working at its full capacity. It 
even turned out 25 tons of cake a week, and distributed 
the bakery output through 125 wagon routes. 
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That’s the story of these two men while they lived 
together in perfect friendship. Now comes the story 
of their parting: . 

Westmount, P. Q., Oct. 29, 1924. 

Dear ——: You will be sorry to learn that my dear 
friend, Roberts, is very sick. You wanted to get the 
story of his life work from him. I wish you had ac- 
complished your purpose. Now I am much afraid 
that it is too late. He is weakening every hour. The 
doctors will not allow any one to visit with him for 
over five minutes, except myself. He has given his 
life to the baking industry. He realizes it is all over. 





W. J. Roberts 


Yet he says that if he had it to do again he would clo 
just as he has done. Drop him a line and ask hi 
friends of the trade to drop him a line. He refers 
to such letters as stepping stones to Heaven. 

Then came this telegram, the final curtain in tlic 
drama of a great friendship. 


Westmount, P. Q., Nov. 2. 
My friend Roberts passed peacefully away this 
morning. 
Dent Harrison. 


And what’s to be added? The textile industr) 
honors Eli Whitney for the cotton gin that does such 
wonders in its service. The dairy industry sings the 
song of its joy over what Babcock did for it. In 
Roberts did not the baking industry have a man who 
did much to lift the industry into the big business 
class and bring it both the need and the opportunity 
to utilize big finance? I feel that he has written his 
fame secure in our world, and that one day it will he 
memorialized as Eli Whitney has been in the splendid 
statue to him in Savannah, and as Babcock will ! 
after his years in his Madison home have been fulfilled. 








SELLING BREAD 

| aan the baking industry in its relation to the pub- 

lic, there is no such thing as what is commonly 
known as a “seller’s market.” There is always more 
bread to be sold, measured by potential capacity, than 
there are mouths to eat it. During the war many 
parts of Europe witnessed the bread line, which meant 
simply that the demand for bread exceeded the supply. 
In America, on the other hand, the amount of bread 
which can be produced by the existing bakery capacity 
and from the grain grown within our borders exceeds 
by many million loaves the maximum demand. 

This means that the bakers’ great task is not to 
manufacture bread, but to sell it. The larger bakeries 
nowadays fully recognize this fact, but it is astonish- 
ing how much the traditional methods of the industry 
still persist. The baker of old stayed in his shop and 
let his customers come to his door; the baker of today 


does better than this, but still is often inclined to for- 
get that his is no longer primarily a manufacturing, 
but rather a merchandising, business. 

The wholesale baker who thinks that selling bread 
consists solely in getting it to the retailer is a long 
way out. Bread is not sold until it is bought for 
actual consumption, and the wholesale baker ought to 
be just as much concerned with the manner in which 
his products are displayed by the grocer as he is in 
securing the grocer’s account. Even now, there is a 
pronounced tendency to let bread sell itself, which 
explains why many bakers are doing a far smaller 
volume of business than they should. 

The old subject of bread salesmanship is just be- 
ginning to receive the attention it deserves. As yet 
most of the emphasis has been laid on advertising, but 
advertising is only a part of any successful selling 
campaign. The distributor of canned food products 


sees to it that his advertising is re-enforced by at- 
tractive displays of his goods in the retail stores; the 
baker is too often content to let his advertising appro 
priation go to waste because his loaves are not put on 
sale by the grocer in a way to invite trade. 

Good salesmanship on the part of the baker mean» 
that the hardest part of his work begins after tlh: 
loaf leaves the bakery. It means that he must follow 
his bread all the way to the consumer, and see that at 
every step it is being actively sold, and not simp!s 
allowed to sell itself if anybody happens to want it. 
The baking industry has undergone a great transfor- 
mation of late, but it has not yet forgotten all its old 
ways, and until it learns what salesmanship really 
means, it must expect to see the volume of its trade 
limited by the existence of a buyer’s market in which 
the sellers are putting too much faith in Milton’s say- 
ing that “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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“Teter Sims,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “got right riled the 
other day on account that I wouldn't take 
in one of his coon dawgs on trade allowin’ 
him a sack of ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ and six bits 
cash money. ‘Teter,’ I says, ‘I'd like first 
& rate to ‘blige you, but I got Spot an 
Fan an ’ Shorty an’ the old 
Kernel an’ that brown 
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de all the 
daw§s a man 
needs.’ ‘Well, 
mebby it is, the 


i“ —=-— way you look at 
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MILLERS AND THE BAKING TRUST 
ee a number of years past millers have observed 

with misgivings the gradual absorption of inde- 
pendent bakeries by operating and holding companies, 
these units in turn being merged with others of like 
kind to form new and greater mergers for the ex- 
ploitation of the consumers of bread. Most of these 
transactions were accomplished through the mere ex- 
change of stock, with a disproportionate fee to the 
promoters and an enormous inflation of capital account. 
Each of them has brought the baking industry a step 
nearer to complete domination by a small group. 

Two sources of certain profit have readily been 
available to these bakery combinations. One, and cer- 
taintly the greater, is their ability to make large earn- 
ings in the baking and sale of bread while maintaining 
a selling price which gives only a fair margin to the 
independent baker with his smaller production and 
relatively higher costs. The other has been the ability, 
through large and concentrated buying, so to depress 
prices of raw materials as to give the combination a 
grossly unfair advantage over its smaller independent 
competitor, Every miller is familiar, through experi- 
ence, with the results of this concentration of buying 
power in the hands of a few men. 

Various plans have been proposed for meeting this 
centralized buying through unit selling. None of them 
has had more than passing consideration, because, while 
the law permits, and even encourages, consolidation in 
buying, it offers little or no opportunity for sellers to 
combine to combat its destructive effects. Disorgani- 
zation and the fullest measure of competition among 
millers have enabled the big baker buyer to establish 
his price limits and force sellers to meet them. A 
total of approximately ten million barrels of flour, or 
one barrel out of every twelve of the country’s pro- 
duction, has come under the malign influence of the 
combination buyer. 

Now it is proposed still further to concentrate 
control of baking by creating a super-consolidation, 
one which, with a capital of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, “plans to engage in the baking business in large 
cities of the North American continent located from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” Stock in the new concern, 
to whatever extent that the investing public will be 
invited to share in contributing to the profits of the 
promoters, is to be sold on a new plea of “large pur- 
chasing power,” which means further extension of its 
destructive influences over those industries with which, 
as a buyer, it comes into contact. 

Much has been said about the injustice of millers 
selling flour to the elements which are to make up 
this new super-trust at a less price than to other buy- 
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ers. The answer to this charge obviously is that the 
miller has had no choice in the matter. In his efforts 
to merchandise his products at a profit, he has good 
or ill fortune with the trade as a whole, but when it 
comes to the buying agent of the combination, he takes 
it or leaves it, and unhappily there are always those 
who will take it. 

The destructive force of a single agency offering 
the only market for a twelfth or a tenth of all of 
the wheat flour produced in the country cannot be 
fairly estimated. It is no more than a fair statement 
to say that the well-being of milling would be wholly 
in its hands. Through the power of reward or re- 
prisal it could make and unmake the prosperity of 
individual concerns. There could be no defense. 





STATE MILL FINANCES 

Nae NORTHWESTERN MILLER has repeatedly 

expressed its strong disapproval of all attempts 
by governments, whether federal, state or local, to 
overstep their proper functions in order to engage in 
competitive business, and has laid special emphasis on 
the financial reports covering the activities of -the 
North Dakota state mill and elevator as demonstrat- 
ing the disastrous results of such attempts. In so 
doing, it has pointed out that, once the operation of 
an industry becomes a political issue, it is practically 
impossible for the public to ascertain the true facts. 

A conspicuous example of this was recently given 
by the newspaper report, published widely throughout 
North Dakota and elsewhere, based on the figures of 





A LAWYER’S POINT OF VIEW 


HE establishment of any corporation, in 

any field whatsoever, with an authorized 
capital of six hundred million dollars is a 
matter involving the application of many laws, 
and particularly the laws governing combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. For this reason, 
The Northwestern Miller is particularly glad 
to present to its readers a statement regarding 
the Continental Baking Corporation written 
by Mr. William G. Marvin, of the legal firm 
of Marvin & Pleasants, New York City, who 
is recognized as one of the leading American 
authorities on corporation law. Mr. Marvin’s 
article appears on pages 840-841 of this issue. 











the accountant for the state board of auditors. This 
story was so worded as to indicate that an operating 
loss of $635,157.51 had been incurred from January 1 
to June 30 of this year, whereas, according to the mill’s 
manager, Mr. C. E. Austin, this figure covers the total 
deficit, including all interest charges, since ground 
was broken for the mill in 1922. Outside of interest 
charges, according to Mr. Austin, the total loss for the 
entire period has been less than $100,000. When the 
mill was built, it was taken for granted that there 
would be a loss for two or three years, but that the 
terminal elevator would show a profit sufficient to help 
out the mill during the period when it was getting its 
trade established. So far, owing to lack of working 
capital, the elevator has not been operated on a com- 
mercial basis. 

The news story based on the accountant’s report 
further stated that the significant feature of the state 
mill’s business has been “its inability to win its way 
against the competition of privately owned mills in 
other states.” According to Mr. Austin, the mill last 
year produced, in round figures, a million barrels of 
flour, of which 200,000 were marketed in North Dakota, 
200,000 in other western states, 200,000 in the central 
states, 300,000 east of the Ohio River, and 100,000 
abroad. A domestic distribution covering twenty-seven 
states certainly does not indicate inability to make 
sales outside of North Dakota. 

It is only fair to the management of the mill that 
the people of North Dakota, and those in other states 
who may be interested, should know the actual facts, 
but of this there is small chance. Every item of in- 
formation regarding the activities of the mill and 
elevator is used for political ammunition, and the con- 
ditions under which it is operated are such that the 
facts may be interpreted in many ways. Mr. Austin, 
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sorely handicapped at all times by lack of working 
capital, has built up a business with a monthly turn- 
over of approximately $750,000, which speaks well for 
his efficiency. That, however, cannot alter the fact that 
the state mill is North Dakota’s largest political foot- 
ball. That it has lost money has been due, not to any 
fault of the active management, but to the conditions 
under which it was built and is now operated. 





A FRIEND 

OTHING better refutes the charge that American 

business is hard-souled than the career of such a 
man as the late E. P. Bronson. That he was a suc- 
cessful miller every one knew, and yet it was not as 
a successful miller that men thought of him. He had, 
above all else, the great gift of friendship. His coun- 
sel was sought, not alone because of his long experi- 
ence and proved sound judgment, but still more be- 
cause it was always given with sympathy and under- 
standing. Unassumingly, quietly, he went about his 
work and did it well, becoming a power among his 
associates because people trusted and loved him. 

For more than fifty years Mr. Bronson had been 
active in the milling industry, from the days of stone 
grinding and the very beginnings of hard wheat mill- 
ing. He linked the present with the past, and yet, 
so genuine were his friendships and so keen his sym- 
pathies, he seemed to belong to an older generation 
only through his greater experience, not because of any 
remoteness from the men and ideas of today. His 
death deprives the industry of one of the very few 
millers who, during the past few years, have been able 
to contribute the wisdom gained in half a century 
of service toward the solution of existing problems, 


_ but it does more than this: it takes away, even from 


those who were privileged to know him but slightly, 
an understanding friend. 

The company of which Mr. Bronson was manager 
for so many years stands as a memorial to his ability, 
but he leaves behind an even finer memorial in the 
hearts of all those with whom he came in contact. New 
mills may be built, and new milling companies estab- 
lished, but there is no substitute for such a memory 
as this. 


MR. McLEMORE ENTERS MILLING 
ESTERDAY’S meeting of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association semiofficially marked the termina- * 

tion of the services of Mr. J. B. McLemore, for four- 
teen years secretary of that organization. Although 
Mr. McLemore will continue to act as secretary for a 
few weeks, his time will be divided between initiating 
his successors in their duties and preparing to assume 
his own new responsibilities as head of important south- 
eastern milling interests. 

The milling organization, the work of which has for 
so long been directed by Mr. McLemore, has been re- 
garded as a model for association activities. To an 
exceptional extent it has been responsible for main- 
taining, in a milling section where disorderly trade 
methods were previously current, a degree of co-opera- 
tion probably unequaled elsewhere in the industry. 
Furthermore, this has been accomplished without the 
slightest violation of either the letter or the spirit of 
law. Mr. McLemore has merely been a teacher of 
sound methods, and, through the confidence which mill- 
ers grew to have in him and in each other, he caused 
his teachings to be exemplified in practice. 

In recent years he has also conducted the work of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, an organization 
formed by manufacturers of self-rising flours for pro- 
tection against the trade attacks of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Co. and other opponents of the ready-mixed 
flours which have come into such wide use in southern 
states. In this connection Mr. McLemore’s success 
has been comparable with his record as secretary of 
the district organization. 

With the beginning of the new year, or shortly 
thereafter, Mr. McLemore becomes a miller in his own 
right. He already has been elected president of the 
several companies controlled by Mr. George L. Carter, 
operating mills at Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn., 
and at Bristol, Va., with a total daily capacity of 
about fifteen hundred barrels. In his new connection 
he will, of course, maintain most of his old contacts 
and associations and will, no doubt, continue to serve, 
as a miller, the same causes to which he has given 
such long service as association secretary. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 17 Nov. 18 

Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...229,068 232,601 248,321 458,120 
St. Paul ..sccee 13,468 1,813 17,096 20,070 
Duluth-Superior 26,530 17,250 25,850 41,670 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,130 4,000 7,000 





Totals ....... 275,066 257,794 298,265 626,860 
Outside mills*. .215,377 262,268 238,272 256,536 











Ag’gate sprg.490,443 520,062 536,537 526,860 


St. Louis ...... 27,600 33,600 48,200 37,400 
St. Loulst ..... 41,500 45,500 45,800 49,000 
Buffalo .......+. 172,621 197,810 138,265 167,110 
Chicago .....-. 38,000 33,000 38,000 33,000 


Kansas City....105,381 112,173 112,730 117,540 
Kansas Cityt...408,506 420,923 317,605 353,475 





Omaha 23,563 24,868 24,220 21,480 
St. Joseph .. 37,030 49,110 22,950 47,560 
Salina .. 30,413 382,315 16,445 29,490 
Wichita .. 45,670 60,922 32,705 40,941 
Toledo . 36,900 44,200 35,400 38,700 
Toledof . 94,488 88,733 95,420 109,405 
Indianapolis ... 12,194 11,764 9,545 10,170 
Nashville®® .... «+... 127,873 119,145 109,740 
Portland, Oreg. 32,804 30,320 48,510 36,910 
Beattlo .....c0% 16,457 22,851 33,215 33,325 
Tacoma ....... 22,944 25,805 69,425 31,135 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 17 Nov. 18 
1922 


Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 41 42 44 80 
Be, WME sveccecece 61 s 79 85 
Duluth-Superior .. 72 47 70 112 
Milwaukee ........ 50 51 34 44 
Outside mills* .... 69 65 59 71 

Average spring.. 52 50 52 77 
ht SOE Scenesene 43 52 95 74 
St. Lewisf ....c.ce 48 52 59 65 
OS re 72 83 77 100 
CRIES cccccsccces 95 82 90 82 
Kansas City ...... 71 76 75 88 
Kansas City? ..... 73 76 62 72 
QUBRE ccccccccees 86 91 104 92 
St. Joseph ....220. 78 103 48 100 
Baline ..cccecccses 66 70 36 63 
WHEMEER cccccsccee 69 17 50 63 
Se ree 77 92 74 80 
BOIGST cccccceres 70 70 71 66 
Indianapolis ...... 61 59 48 61 
Nashville*® ....... .- 78 68 62 
Portland, Oregon... 52 48 78 64 
BOMREIS ccccccccves 31 43 63 63 
WOGRTEE cc ccvscces 40 45 104 55 

BOROIE ccccsceoes 65 70 71 73 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, iIn- 
cluding Nashville. 


UNIFORM TERMS SOUGHT 
FOR MEXICAN FLOUR TRADE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Investigation car- 
ried on by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League among mills that have been ex- 
porting flour to Mexico has caused that 
organization to propose a set of uniform 
terms for such business, as the most sat- 
isfactory basis possible. An attempt will 
be made to get all millers doing business 
with Mexico to adopt these terms, re- 
gardless of the firm’s location, 

The proposed terms: (1) that the price 
be based on 30-day arrival draft terms 
net; (2) with the privilege of 10c bbl 
reduction from market price if paid sight 
draft; (3) with the privilege of 20¢ bbl 
reduction from quoted price if paid on 
arrival at American port, cash against 
documents. 

Members of the league are anxious to 
get 95 per cent of the companies doing 
business with Mexico to institute these 
terms by Jan. 1. The league will also 
try to establish uniform terms for busi- 
ness to Latin and South American mar- 
kets as soon as possible. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


GRAIN EMBARGO WILL 
BE LIFTED NOVEMBER 30 


The embargo imposed by the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Soo Line 
railways on Sept. 11 against all ship- 
ments of grain and seeds consigned to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, in or- 
der to avoid congestion of terminals, is 
to be lifted Nov. 30, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board, which has issued a statement to 
the effect that, the peak of grain load- 
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ing having passed, no difficulty should 
be experienced in handling the balance 
of the crop. The joint terminal grain 
committee expresses its appreciation to 
the. grain trade generally for the co- 
operation extended in carrying out the 
embargo, and recommends that the prac- 
tice of consigning cars to hold at sam- 
pling points be reduced to a minimum. 





DEATH OF JOHN W. BELL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—John W. Bell, of 
the firm of McAllister & Bell, millers, 
Covington, Va., is dead. He was one 
of the pioneer millers of Virginia, and 
had been connected with the firm of 
which he was a partner since 1884. Be- 
sides being a director in the posters oe 
National Bank, Mr. Bell was a past high 
priest of the R. A. M., A. F. & A. M., 
and a deacon in his church for the past 
35 years. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





MILL GOES INTO RECEIVERSHIP 
Battimore, Mp., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—lIt is reported that the Mal- 
co Milling & Lighting Co., operating the 
new 300-bbl mill at Hampstead, Md., 
has gone into the hands of receivers. 
No particulars have been made public. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUYS NEW YORK STATE ELEVATOR 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Nesbit Grammer, president 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corpora- 
tion, announces that he has purchased the 
Electric Elevator at Buffalo River and 
Hamburg Turnpike. The elevator is of 





modern construction with two towers and 
two marine legs, and has a capacity of 
2,000,000 bus. Mr. Grammer will take 
possession of the property April 1. The 
purchase is the result of the retirement 
of Powers & Co. from elevator operation 
in this port, it is understood. The pur- 
chase price was not disclosed, but the ele- 
vator property is one of the most valu- 
able in the district. 
P. D. Faunestocx. 





HURT IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 

Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ernest J. Sponseller, of 
Englar & Sponseller, millers, Westmin- 
ster, Md., and his wife, were badly hurt 
in an automobile accident Sunday after- 
noon while they were turning their car 
from Lincoln Highway into the Mercers- 
burg Road, Pennsylvania, by another 
automobile running into the rear of their 
car at high speed. Mr. Sponseller was 
bruised and cut by glass, while his wife 
sustained a fractured thigh. Both are 
now in a hospital at Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Sponseller is one of the most suc- 
cessful and popular millers in these 
parts. 





CHartes H. Dorsey. 


CANADIAN FEED PRICE RAISED 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic fiour prices are un- 
changed from Saturday’s list. Millfeed 
advanced $1 ton today, making bran 
$81 and shorts $83, delivered. Export 
patent springs are quoted at 48s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. Business is fair. 
A. H. Baney. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 25.—(Specia! ( 
ble)—The market is quiet, with f, 
demand very limited and spot sales only 
possible at a sacrifice. Prices of Cang- 
dian mills are higher, with top patents 
at 51@53s ($8.25@8.57 bbl) and export 
patents at 48s 9d ($7.88 bbl), c.i.f. Min- 
nesota patents are 49s 6d ($8 })))! 
Kansas patents 49s ($7.92 bbl), but they 
are considered too dear. Australian 
mills ask 45s 6d@46s 3d ($7.31.7.48 
bbl), ci.f., but resellers are 
equivalent to 44s@44s 6d ($7.1! 7,29 
bbl), cif. Home milled straigh{ run 
is equal to 46s ($7.44 bbl), cif. 

C. F. G. Rares, 
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GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures a 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 


Minnex polis 
Dec. 


Kansas ( 

Dec. 

110% 

108% 

105% 

106% 

107 

105 4 


Minnesy iis 
Dec, y 
49% 4 
49% E 
48% 

49% 

49 5% 

49% 


Minnea; 
ec, 
125 
121% 
121% 
125% 
125% 
123% 


Duluth 
Nov. 
267 
264 
261% 
264 
267 
264% 





eee 265% 273 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. M 
Bet, BO: sevadscceesneese 128 9%d 12s 
Ds Te & 0cb.0e git 6a p00 128 6%d 12s 
Nov. 31 ...-:.- TTT 12s 56%d 12s 
TEs 5.90 40.06.54 oro. O% 12s 5%d 12 
Bets GE vevoeCeccsacoee 12s 8%d 12s 
Bs BP hadedees'encoans 12s 8%d 12 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKE/S 


Prevailing prices for cream corn me. 
per barrel, car lots, basis 100’s, to \ 
ous rate basing points, on Nov. 25, w: 
Cairo, Ill., $5.40; St. Louis, $5.35; Mei 
phis, Tenn., $5.55; Little Rock, .\: 
$5.65; Louisiana (group 1), $1.85; 
Orleans, $5.90—all November-Decem' 
delivery, January shipment 5c mor 
Kansas City, $5.40. 


COTTON CROP 12,992,000 BALES _ 
Based on the reported condition, pro! 
able yields per acre, per cent of acreay 
abandoned, ginnings, and other releva! 
data, as of Nov. 14, the crop reportin- 
board of the United States Departmen’ 
of Agriculture estimates a cotton crop 0! 
12,992,000 bales (500 Ibs gross weight) 
for the year 1924. The total production 
for 1923 (census final report of total 
ginnings) was 10,139,671 bales (500 lbs 
ross weight), and for 1922 9,762,069 
ales (500 lbs gross weight). 
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MILLERS OF NORTHWEST 
DISCUSS TRADE ETHICS 


A meeting of millers of the Northwest, 
including Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Wisconsin, was 
held in Minneapolis Nov. 19, to meet 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Flour buying is, for the moment, exceptionally dull. 
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Bakers and jobbers 


appear to have bought pretty much all the flour they need for the next few 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT 
SURPLUS IS REDUCED 


Canada may export about 180,000,000 
bus wheat this year, should the Novem- 
ber crop estimate be borne out by the 
final returns, declares the United States 
Department of Agriculture in an analy- 
sis of crop and carry-over figures. Can- 
ada last year exported 343,000,000 bus. 





xport 
fa t two 
Min- Mr. Anderson, for the pas weeks, and there seems to be no great confidence in the wheat market, even s ; 
and months, has been sagen A oes —_ though its general course through a succession of fluctuations has been upward. PR da ny acl rd “tT vel from 
t they country, meeting millers and getting @ Flour prices have been steady, though in a somewhat increased range; in gen- oe ee Se we Caneees Shep 
* i vith thei rticular problems P y> & ge; ge of 272,000,000 bus this year, makes avail- 
ian quainted with their particu’er P . eral.the millers are making little effort to secure orders at anything below cur- pe Rage 
- )k a rather optimistic view of the “ ; . “ able 300,000,000 bus for this year’s sup- 
148 ie tock 6 Soe The worst was over, rent levels, for there is not much in the world supply situation to encourage un- ly, compared with 486,000,000 avail 
taking business situation. aa fairl aes hedged future selling. Millfeed remains dull and barely steady in price, with ih er P iia — 
7.20 he said, and millers had a fairly satis- the | d increase in demand still waiting around the next corner. The waar ngage mags . 
» year in front of them. He was e long expected in ms a © ——- oo why - The grade of grain now in elevators 
run factory yea sites export trade has temporarily slackened. The general dullness, however, is not : . 4 
enthusiastic over the possibilities for J ‘ indicates that the quality of the crop is 
a : regarded as likely to be more than short-lived, for the total volume of flour and bel 
KES xd that the Federation could accom- feed sales for winter shipment is unquestionably much smaller than usual, and ow that of last year, the Department 
, lish, providing the millers would co- pa ty * > hand pare ef nay di t d t 1 4 of Agriculture states. Only 40 per cent 
Spovete toward establishing a higher ee ee ae ee ee oe a we aoe in elevators Nov. 1 graded No. 2 north- 
_ standard of ey —. fi tie FLOUR PRODUCTION SLACKENS = spring os SO wenn pony 4 > 
In telling of his hopes for the future , ‘ . P r cent in 1923 an per cent in . 
-_ pre be a Ti soleee eatin ne Flour production for the week of Nov. 16-22 was in general light, showing The lower grading may indicate a larger 
— expressing his opinion that the milling a decline from the week before. The spring wheat mills were practically alone percentage of unmerchantable wheat, the 
P May business could prosper only through mill- in reporting a slight om. their a —- 1 Pa Ey! of a als department says. Last year it was esti- 
1% owners asking a price for their product increase of 2 points. e@ Kansas-Oklahome-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills mated that about 4 per cent of the crop 
3% that represented cost plus a reasonable lost 4 points, from 76 per cent to 72, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter was unmerchantable and 4 per cent was 
re rofit: that they should be cognizant of wheat mills 2 points, to 70 per cent. The Buffalo output decreased 11 points, lost in cleaning. 
% Pat was going on in their particular line to 72 per cent. In the St. Louis district there was a decline of 6 points, to 46 Losses from unmerchantable grain 
4 in other sections of the country; that an per cent of capacity. The soft winter wheat mills of the Southeast continued be and in cleaning have varied in recent 
a interchange of such information would run at about 75 per cent of capacity. The north Pacific Bee mills —! years from 5 to 10 per cent of the gross 
5% eliminate a lot of trouble, caused largely to be lee ae yA the ao of oriental business, and their production de- = }roduction. Estimating the loss this 
2 through a lack of knowledge as to con- creased 4 points, to 42 per cent. year at 10 per cent would reduce the 
"4 ditions elsewhere. , " THE BAKERY MERGER a ee grain to 24A,- 
ly Mr. Anderson said that merely collect- ‘ , 000,000 bus, of which about 80,000,000 
ie ing statistics was hardly enough, but that _ The proposed $600,000,000 ay A a —— to be na outstanding will be needed for seed and for bread, 
m it was necessary to know how to inter- topic of interest in the milling industry. Considering that the most recent leaving 193,000,000 bus for export and 
c. ret and apply them. He said that un- census report, that of 1919, estimated the total capitalization of the American carry-over at the end of the year. 
; tee Me and unethical practices baking industry, including 25,095 establishments, at $509,266,000, the potential- Stocks at the end of the year have 
should be outlawed, but that the Federa- ities of a single corporation with a larger authorized capital than the entire varied in recent years from 10,000,000 
‘ion cou accomplish little in this re- nation’s investment in baking five years ago seem almost unlimited. There is to 28,000,000 bus. 
; onde without the enthusiastic co-opera- already considerable talk of federal investigation, and in view of the attitude of tins 
son of all gnamsbere P Congress as expressed in the Senate resolution last spring, it is generally ex- DEATH OF A GLASGOW SALESMAN 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- pected that some action will be taken as soon as the short session begins. Grascow, Scottanp.—Daniel Mcl.auch- 
eration, spoke briefly, inviting those not lan, one of the best known flour salesmen 
already members to join. in the Glasgow trade, died recently. He 
had been connected with the firm of Mc- 





Other speakers were James F. Bell, 
Washburn Crosby Co., A. C. Loring, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., H. S. Helm 
and Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., H. P. Gallaher, Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., W. L. Har- 
vey, International Milling Co., H. C. Gar- 
vin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, B. 
B. Sheffield, Commander Mill Co., B. 
Stockman, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
and Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugch & Co., Waseca. 

One speaker cited as an unethical prac- 
tice speculation in grain which enabled 
a miller to quote a price on his flour 
below the current market, thereby elim- 
inating competitors. Several mentioned 
the service being rendered the trade by 
the Livingston Economic Service, of Min- 
neapolis, stating that the dissemination 
of its news was of immense benefit to 
its subscribers. 

George M. Palmer, of Mankato, Minn., 
northwest regional director of the Fed- 
eration, presided. After the meeting the 
Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club 





9c, and a 1-lb unwrapped raisin loaf for 
10c, but has today advanced its 5c loaf 
to 6c and its raisin loaf to 12c. No 
change was made in its 9c loaf. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 


MR. ANDERSON GREETED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The gathering of soft wheat 
millers today at Nashville to greet Pres- 
ident Sydney Anderson and Secretary 
A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and also to signalize the 
opening of the soft wheat millers’ asso- 
ciation meeting, was attended by a rep- 
resentative group of millers from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Indiana, 

Mr. Anderson spoke at length of the 
various regional meetings which have 
been held in different parts of the coun- 
try, of which this was the twenty-sixth 
and closing one, and of the beneficial 





been changed to direct representation on 
a production rather than a capacity 
basis. The meeting was then thrown 
open to a general discussion. In the 
evening a dinner was given at the Com- 
mercial Club, at which T. S. Blish was 
toastmaster. C. M. Yager, of the Mod- 
ern Miller, was the principal speaker. 
He emphasized as essentials for the 
prosperity of millers putting their house 
in order on domestic business, increasing 
the volume of exports and growing 
larger and better crops of wheat through 
the selection of the best varieties. 
Other speakers made sincere and touch- 
ing tributes to the iate E. P. Bronson, 
of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, and to J. B. McLemore, whose 
genius has built up the two soft wheat 
associations and who resigns to engage 
in the milling business. This introduced 
an element of sadness in the gathering, 
but it was voted a great success. There 
was a feeling that such meetings should 
be held more frequently. 





Connell & Reid, flour importers of Glas- 
gow, for about 20 years, and was pre- 
viously with Crawford & Law. His death 
occurred suddenly, for he was at busi- 
ness on the preceding day. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
1,200 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Dec. 24 or 
a New Orleans sailing of Dec. 31, 1924, 
Bids will be received until 2 p.m., 
Thursday, Nov. 27, 1924, at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent, Pan- 
ama Rail Road Co., 24 State Street, 
New York City, at which time they will 
be opened and read in public. Tele- 
graphic bids will be considered. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 


held 3 : . * ‘ hs a W. H. Wiaern. bbls, fro Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, 1924, ith 
_ : — business a at which results, not only in increased member commattenan,  batiale tania cuittels:” 
almer also presided. ship but in information and understand- 
ing of millers’ problems coming from ROCHENESS FLOUR PuStES Tore i923 tone 1998 
these gatherings. Not including the ad- Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 24.—(Special Minneapolis ... 2,631 3,094 92 17 
BREAD PRICES ADVANCED ditional membership from the last meet- Telegram) — Rochester millers quote Fa ont oe tee tee 
ing, the output represented in the Fed- fancy spring patents $9.75@9.85 bbl, outside ....... 2,934 2,515 72 28 


BY CHAIN STORE COMPANY 


}actrmorE, Mp., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The J. W. Crook Stores Co., 
operating a chain of 190 grocery and 
meat stores in and around Baltimore, 
and in conjunction therewith a large 
modern bakery with a weekly capacity 
of 125,000 loaves of bread, has been sell- 
ing consumers a 1-lb loaf of unwrapped 
bread for 5c, a 1%-lb wrapped loaf for 


eration is now 65,000,000 bbls and is 
steadily increasing. A number of mill- 
ers here stated that they would join. 

Mr. Anderson outlined various prac- 
tical forms of activity the Federation 
might undertake. ‘These have already 
been touched upon in reports of similar 
previous meetings. 

Mr. Husband explained why the form 
of organization of the Federation had 


white winter pastry $8.80@8.90, rye flour 
$7.75@8, and graham $8.60@8.80. They 
are paying $1.45@1.50 bu for white win- 
ter wheat to firsthand sellers, and $1.25 
@1.26 for No. 2 corn. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





Practically all the flour shipped to 
the Dutch East Indies now comes from 
Australia. 





According to reports received from 
various centers by W. E. Vaughan, Jr., 
secretary to the trade commissioner, in- 
dications are that the South African corn 
crop will be about 25 per cent less than 
last year, and the Kafir corn crop 45 
per cent less. The larger portion of this 
decrease will be in the Orange Free 
State. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of: Tuesday, Nov. 25. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


s Chicago Minneapdlis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
SC EE os hc Pad ongs Gee he ended ee $7.90@ 8.30 $8.30@ 9.05 §....@.... $8.10@ 8.30 $8.75@ 9.20 $8.35@ 8.60 $8.60@ 9.00 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.50@10.00 
Spring EE 5.» sobe 6ce0s 65.60 6606-6 7.40@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.65 coce@ecce 7.50@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.50 7.85@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 8.60@ 9.40 8.40@ 8.65 [ee Obes 
CRUE CE o8 sn db iat robe veuhdussesese 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 ccce@eooce 6.65@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.60 ecco @ocves 7.25@ 8.00 7.65@ 8.35 -@.. 634a Cae. 
Hard winter short patent ............-.+++5 7.30@ 7.80 o-@... 7.50@ 8.20 7.40@ 17.75 8.15@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 7.76@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.25 
Hard winter etraight .........ccccccccccccs 6.85@ 7.20 --@.. 6.60@ 7.15 6.80@ 7.20 7.60@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 coeMee 7.80@ 8.10 oe 
Hard winter first clear PTYT TTT IIPIT Ter TT 6.25@ 6.65 ee 6.15@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.50 eneePaces oces@eose cco @ voce veuee esveMeocce - pee 
, Soft We BD BONES oc cc ccccccsccoccsees 7.49@ 7.90 cooc@ee os@e 7.60@ 8.00 Tre. sire 7.75@ 8.10 occ @ coce 8.00@ 8.85 7.90@ 8.15 9.20@ 9.70 
i pid. 2 .. RSG RDS p eS 6.90@ 7.30 -++-@. ogee 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@ 8.00 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.50@ 17.85 7.50@ 8.15 7.65@ 7.90 7.80@ 8.20 
) Soft winter first Glear .....0.cccccccscccvcce 6.40@ 6.80 ++ -@. --@.. 6.20@ 6.60 scve@eces Seueees 06s eM ccce 7.00@ 7.75 coveoove 6.75@ 7.00 
n Rye SE Ee 6.75@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.25 Pe eo ce Dec 7.25@ 7.75 7.75 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 @ Ty) rrr 
| RG CI 69v.5.040sc05445-600000860 6.55@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.60 ~~ ee qn 0e Bioace occ sce 6.25@ 6.50 cove@ csvc0 7.65@ 7.90 @ ove @ ccve 
s Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
9 rare $8.40@8.80 (49's) $6.90@7.10 (49's) $7.10@7.30 (49's) sy PP $8.55@ 9.05 $7.80 @7.95 
San Francisco... 8.90@8.95 $.10@8.70 8.10@8.80 8.25 @8.50 9.00@ 9.25 8.60@8.80 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOVERNORS AND THE BREAD TRUST 





Telegrams from Chief Executives of Agricultural States to The Northwest- 
ern Miller Regarding the Continental Baking Corporation’s 
$600,000,000 Coast to Coast Program 


On Saturday, Nov. 22, The Northwestern Miller telegraphed the governors of 
a number of the leading agricultural states, asking for expressions of their views 
regarding the plan to create, in the Continental Baking Corporation, a $600,000,000 


merger operating bakeries from coast to coast. 


received to date: 
KANSAS 


The organization and announced pur- 
poses of the Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration will add another difficulty to the 
many difficulties of organized and con- 
trolled marketing and distributing agen- 
cies against which the wheat growers 
have had to contend. I hold that a pri- 
vate monopoly is indefensible and intol- 
erable, whether it be a mongpoly of bread 
bakeries, steel manufacturers or trans- 
portation interests, or any other privi- 
leged and highly favored selfish interest. 

It will become the duty of government 
to so completely control this organization 
as to prevent it exacting an unreasonable 
profit from the consumer of bread on the 
one hand and from the grower of grain 
on the other hand. It makes more neces- 
sary than ever the complete organization 
of the wheat growers ‘by their own ef- 
forts or through the aid of the govern- 
ment, so that they can protect themselves 
in the profitable growing of grain. This 
not only for their good, but for the con- 
tinuing prosperity and even for the con- 
tinuing health of all the people of this 
country. 

Jonatuan M. Davis, 
Governor of Kansas. 
7 ” 
NORTH DAKOTA 

I am convinced that a consolidation 
like the Continental Baking Corporation, 
threatening such a domination of the 
bread trade as to constitute it practical- 
ly a monopoly, is dangerous alike to the 
consumer and to the farmers raising the 
bread grains. The basic element of our 
diet at least ought to be kept free from 
monopolistic manipulation, and action to 
restrain the consummation of this merger 
ought to be brought without delay. 

R. A. Nesros, 
Governor of North Dakota. 
* ” 


OKLAHOMA 
I would consider it contrary to public 
policy and absolutely against the inter- 
ests of the wheat growers and the con- 
sumers for any great merger of bread 
bakeries in the United States that would 
tend to create a monopoly of this neces- 
sity of life. Every possible effort should 
be made to prevent this threatened dom- 
ination of the bread trade. 
M. FE. Trapp, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS 
MAY INVESTIGATE MERGER 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 25.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram )—Through looking askance 
at the $600,000,000 baking merger an- 
nounced a few days ago, senators and 
representatives returning to Washing- 
ton appear unwilling to discuss the mat- 
ter until they have further information. 
As to the most thorough investigation 
there can be no doubt. The view is that 
this gigantic consolidation of several 
large baking concerns makes fact of 
the charge uttered in the Senate several 
months ago that a huge bread trust was 
in process of formation. 

The charge of a bread trust is now 
being investigated by the Federal Trade 
Commission, but a member of the Sen- 
ate manufactures committee said that a 
new resolution might be necessary call- 
ing the attention of the commission spe- 
cifically to the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, which is the name given te the 
new concern. A congressional investiga- 
tion has been suggested, but there is 
some hesitation because of the fact that 
congressional investigations have fallen 
generally into disrepute. 

It is said, however, that an inquiry by 
a committee of Congress may be neces- 
sary to bring out certain information 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
may not have the power to reach, A 


The following are the replies 


committee of Congress could call for all 
the facts regarding the stock market 
phase of this enormous promotion, Bro- 
kers could be compelled to bring in their 
books, and the facts could be bared re- 
garding the pool stock selling movement 
which is believed to lie back of the new 
organization. 

There had been rumors for a’ long time 
that a large consolidation in the bake 
trade was in process of being formed, 
but it was not believed that the sup- 
posedly wise executives of the industry 
would be so impolitic as to spring a 
merger in the face of all of the clamor 
against monopolies of one kind and an- 
other and of the charge that a few men 
were seeking to control the bakery busi- 
ness and to fix prices of breadstuffs ac- 
cording to their desires for larger 
profits. 

The Department of Justice is incom- 
municative, but it has been admitted an 
investigation is imperative to ascertain 
if the consolidation is in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. As to the latter 
question there can be little or no doubt, 
in the judgment of the best legal opinion 
here. The Standard Oil, the tobacco 
trust and the International Harvester 
Co., it is pointed out, were ordered to 
dissolve on evidence much less over- 
whelming than that which is obvious in 
the announced plans of the new baking 
merger. 

It may be true that the proposed mer- 
ger will not control a majority of the 
bread output, but there can be no dis- 
puting that the cracker and _ biscuit 
trade of the country would be practical- 
ly concentrated in the hands of the new 
corporation. It is estimated that two 
biscuit companies named as parties to 
the consolidation control something like 
90 per cent of all the biscuit and cracker 
manufacturing of the country. The 
showing against Standard Oil and the 
tobacco trust was not nearly so for- 
midable. 

The worst feature of the new com- 
bination is declared here to be the in- 
jury likely to be done to the independent 
baker proceeding along honest lines to 
earn a fair profit out of a legitimate 
baking business by selling bread rather 
than inflated stock. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


WARNS AGAINST SHARES 
IN NEW BAKERY MERGER 


The Kansas City Star sees no imme- 
diate danger to the public welfare in the 
organization of a bakery trust, but warns 
its readers against the purchase of stock 
in the following editorial: 

There probably is little need for alarm 
in the proposed bakers’ trust, which the 
federal government now is investigating. 
The companies mentioned as_ possible 
members of the proposed Continental 
Baking Corporation make about 10 per 
cent of the bread consumed in the United 
States. The competition that would re- 
main effective against such a combina- 
tion doubtless would prevent any general 
increase in the retail price of bread, even 
if it should add to the cost of certain 
lines of fancy bakery products. 

It would be exceedingly difficult for 
any combination of capital to “corner” 
the bakery output, for there are so many 
small bakeries, many of which would be 
expanded to meet greater demands, that 
a big combination would have substan- 
tial competition. Also home baking is 
not entirely a lost art; it would be great- 
ly stimulated if bakeries generally should 
undertake to exact excessive prices for 
bread. 

The probabilities are, as The North- 
western Miller points out, that the pro- 
posed combination of big baking plants 
is primarily a stock selling scheme. If 
that is true, the warning should be to 
stock investors rather than to bread con- 





sumers. An enormous amount of “water” 
would go into such a combination. It 
would be represented in new issues of 
common stock, which might be offered 
to the public at seemingly attractive 
prices. Wise buyers, of course, would 
pass it by as too hazardous, Such stocks 
rarely pay dividends or even secure the 
original investment. Much more fre- 
quently they decline in value or become 
altogether worthless. The exceptions are 
so few as to be notable. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
finally has made good on its common 
stock, which now is selling at $116. But 
it took some 20 years to turn the trick, 
and this was done only by instituting 
extensive economies in production and 
withholding dividends until large sur- 
pluses had been accumulated. The same 
is true of the American Can Co., which 
was organized from numerous smaller 
concerns. Its issue of common stock 
went as low as $3 a share. Economies, 
the careful accumulation of a surplus 
and a determination to bring these stocks 
into value finally, after about 20 years, 
made American Can common worth $150 
a share. But there are mighty few other 
exceptions to the general rule of losses 
attending such investments. And_ it 
would seem to be especially hazardous 
to invest in watered bakery stocks, be- 
cause of the kind of competition that 
even a very comprehensive trust would 
encounter. 


NEW YORK TRADE 
AWAITS DEVELOPMENTS 


New York, N. Y.—Though opinion in 
the New York flour trade regarding the 
proposed gigantic bakery merger known 
as the Continental Baking Corporation 
is somewhat divided, it is, generally 
speaking, unified in viewing the con- 
solidation as detrimental to both the 
baking and milling trades as a whole. 

Some view it as simply the trend of 
the times and, having become used to the 
formation of large combinations, are 
not seriously excited over this one. Oth- 
ers see simply the speculative possibili- 
ties in the stock and point to the large 
profits that might have been made by 
any one who had gone in for the pur- 
chase of the stocks of such concerns as 
have been or may be absorbed. 

Of the many people interviewed, none 
seemed desirous of being quoted one way 
or the other, but unquestionably the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is _ strongly 
against this movement. 

One man, who preferred that his 
name should not be used, characterized 
the whole thing as a_ stock jobbing 
scheme which would end by the gentle 
public possessing a lot of nicely en- 
graved bakery stock certificates which 
those on the inside had unloaded upon 
them for a large amount of other en- 
gravings bearing the backing of the 
United States government and which are 
usually accepted anywhere as legal 
tender. 

However, while the concern has ac- 
tually been incorporated, it has not gone 
very far yet toward taking in many 
other plants, so the feeling is—‘We’'ll 
wait and see.” 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 


MISSOURI PROBES BAKERY COMBINE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Attorney General 
Jesse W. Barrett has announced that he 
is investigating developments in the for- 
mation of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration to determine whether any of 
the steps in its organization are in con- 
flict with the antitrust laws of Missouri. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


KANSAS CITY MACARONI 
CO. PLANS IMPROVEMENTS 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Macaroni Co., already one of the largest 
companies of its kind in this country, 
plans to build additions to its Kansas 
City plant next spring which will give it 
an entire block. The addition will be 
carried to the height of the present build- 
ing, four stories. 

The company also contemplates build- 
ing a new plant in Chicago which would 
rank in capacity with the one here. Work 
on this will be started in the spring, if it 
is decided upon definitely. This would 
make the third plant operated by the 
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Kansas City concern, the American 
Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, ly ing un. 
der the same ownership and management 
The latter supplies all trade west of th, 
Kansas-Oklahoma state boundary and ty 
the Pacific Coast. ’ 

Improvements to the main plant here 
will increase the capacity to a point 
where about 425 bbls of flour daily wij) 
be needed. Present requirements are 
about 300 bbls. 

Harvey E. Yannis, 


DEATH OF E. P. BRONSON 


Had Been in Milling Business More Than 
Half a Century, and for 20 Years 
with Cole Milling Co. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—E. P, Bronson, man- 
ager H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ij], 
and one of the best-known millers of 
the central states, died in Chester on 
Nov. 19, in his seventy-eighth year, as 
the result of a cold. 

For over 50 years Mr. Bronson had 
been engaged in the milling business, q 
great part of that time with the H. ¢, 
Cole Milling Co. He was born at \\ater- 
bury, Conn., April 27, 1847. [n the 
earlier days of his milling career }\e was 
connected with the E. O. Stanard Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, now the Si:nard- 
Tilton Milling Co., the Cumberlani Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., and for a short time 





with the Star & Crescent Millins Co, 
Chicago, going from that firm to the 
Cole company, with which he had heen 
connected for 20 years prior to his death, 

Mr. Bronson was a firm beliey«r in 
soft wheat flour, and probably (id as 
much as any one in the industry t)) pro- 


mote its distribution. His work wit!) the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. was tru!y re- 
markable, and his accomplishments in a 


company of exceptionally capable }usi- 
ness men were acknowledged by his asso- 
ciates, 

While never seeking office, and scidom 
holding an official position, he wis an 
ardent worker in milling associ:tions. 
His advice was frequently souglit. and 
listened to with the utmost attention. 
He was singularly devoted to his work 
and had few outside interests, his chief 


delight being in church work. However, 
he was known to be a remarkably 
spirited citizen and never let a worthy 
appeal go unanswered. 

Funeral services were held at Chester 
at 1 o’clock, Friday afternoon, Nov. 21. 
Afterward the body was taken to St. 
Louis and cremated, and the ashes taken 
to his old home at Waterbury, Conn., 
for burial. 

In the passing of Mr. Bronson the 
milling industry has lost one of its finest 
men, a milling executive of rare a/)ility 
and a gentleman of the highest clr- 
acter. 


public 


W. G. Martin, Ji 


ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 
LESS THAN LAST YEAR'S 


The first official forecast of the \r- 
gentine wheat crop is 190,000,000 ‘us, 
compared with 247,000,000 produced | ist 
year, according to a cablegram recvi\' 
by the United States Departmen! © 
Agriculture from the International |! 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. 

About 70,000,000 bus, including sed, 
feed and grain milled for food, 
needed for domestic requirements, 
there will be available for export «1 
carry-over during the year, Jan. | ‘0 
Dec. 31, 1925, some 120,000,000 bus froin 
the current crop, provided the final 
turns of the crop bear out the estim: 
given, the department says. 

Stocks of wheat on hand Oct. 1 w 
reported at about 27,000,000 bus, ® 
allowing 15,000,000 for consumption du 
ing the remaining three months of | 
year, the quantity of old crop availa! 
for exports and carry-over would 
about 12,000,000 bus. 








GRAIN COMPANY CONDEMNED 

Omana, Nes.—At the annuel convet- 
tion of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain and Live Stock State Asso- 
ciation in Omaha, Nov. 18-20, resolution 
were adopted condemning the big “grain 
merger” which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Grain Marketing Co. by the 
Armour, the Rosenbaum and other big 
elevator interests. Le1cu LeEstiz. 
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BAKERS’ GOVERNING BOARD MEETS 





Leaders of Baking Industry Gather in Chicago and Decide on Date of Next 
Annual Convention— Drive Started for Larger Membership 
— New Committees Appointed 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The next annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Buffalo, N. Y. 
during the week of Sept. 14, 1925. This 
was decided by the board of governors 
at a meeting held at the institute, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 20-21. It was determined, 
also, that the bakers should co-operate 
with the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is planning to 
hold an international bakery exposition 
at the same time in Buffalo. This pro- 
posal by_the equipment people, through 
George E. Dean, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., and Harry A. Lock- 
wood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., was heartily 
indorsed and approved. 

The next convention will therefore 
rank with the meeting and exhibition held 
in Chicago in 1922, and the equipment 
manufacturers already have their com- 
mittees organized to make this exposition 
at Buffalo so great as to arouse the bak- 
ers, not only in this country but Canada 


as well, so that the attendance should 
break all previous records. The hall at 
Buffalo is said to be one of the best in 
the country for this purpose, and not 
only contains sufficient space on one floor 
for exhibits, but also has ample space for 
the convention sessions and committee 
rooms. 

The trade promotion department, of 
which A. L. ‘Taggart is chairman, was 
authorized to call a two-day conference 
on distribution and marketing, to be held 


at the institute in Chicago during Feb- 
ruary, 1925. Mr. Taggart reported that 
his department is continuing its work 
with the associated food industries, and 
stated that it is almost time to call a 
conference of all food advertisers to 
work out a plan whereby there will be 
more co-ordination in publicity next 
year. Bakers realize the value of ad- 
vertising other products with bread, and 
other industries also appreciate this kind 
of publicity, he said. 

President L. F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, 
who presided, stated in his opening re- 
marks: “A national drive for new mem- 
bers is the next most pressing need, so 
that the many activities can be financed 
by more than those whose enthusiasm has 
been kept alive by close contact and a 
knowledge of the needs that press upon 
us.” The board decided that a national 
membership drive be carried out through 
an organization of regional leaders. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard reported on the 
work being carried on by the American 
Child Health Association, and on the 
mecting held by that body at Kansas 
City recently. This work was started by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and Dr. 
Barnard was instructed to maintain a 
close and continuous contact with the 
health association and promote its work 
sae "trees and the upbuilding of child 
realth, 

President Bolser was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to be known as the 
subcommittee on additional facilities for 
the institute. This committee will con- 
sider and take up the matter of enlarging 
the institute building and increasing its 
facilities, and also the plan to establish 
a school for sweet goods and cakes, with 
a modern baking plant, equipped with a 
traveling oven, high-speed mixers, etc. 

A. L. Taggart reported on the relation- 
ship of the baking industry to other in- 
dustries represented in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He 
urged all bakers to join local organiza- 
tions that are affiliated with the cham- 
ber of commerce, so that in time the voice 
of the baking industry may become more 
powerful in this great trade body. He 
said he had accepted a position calling 
for much work in one of this organiza- 
tion’s regions, and that he needed the 
support of bakers all over the country. 
His move in this direction was fully in- 
dorsed. : 

A suggestion had been received from 
Dr. M. Fishbein, of the American Medi- 
cal Association, that bakers use their 
bread wrappers to convey a message of 
the nutritional value of the loaf. This 
Suggestion was favorably received, and 
the institute director was requested to 


work out a suitable form for reporting 
the calorie value of each loaf and slice 
of bread, and the value of the loaf in 
carbohydrates and necessary food fac- 
tors. 

R. K. Stritzinger, past president and 
chairman of the finance committee, rec- 
ommended a plan that would allow mem- 
bers of state associations to make one 
payment for dues covering both state and 
national organizations. It is provided 
that where a state association is able to 
report all its members as members of the 
national body, it may retain $5 per oven 
out of each $25 per oven, for its own 
treasury. In this manner the state as- 
sociations can finance themselves from 
dues paid by their members to the na- 
tional organization. 

The institute committee reported 
through J. M. Livingston, chairman, that 
it had decided to send all members a 
set of lesson sheets used in the school 
of baking, org | enabling bakers to 
learn just what the school is teaching. 
The charts and lecture sheets will be 
copyrighted, and then distributed to all 
who care to receive them. 

President Bolser was instructed to ap- 
point a baker, to constitute, with himself 
and Dr. Barnard, a committee to confer 
with the Millers’ National Federation on 
matters affecting industrial welfare. 

It was the opinion of several present 
that not enough bakers know of the lab- 
oratory services offered by the institute. 
Paul Stern, of Milwaukee, asked that 
more publicity be given this work and 
that the attention of the members be 
drawn to the fact that they can have 
analyses made of fuels, gas, oils, and all 
other ingredients offered to the baker. 
The director was instructed to have more 
widespread information concerning the 
service work sent out. 

An offer had been received from 
George S. Ward to donate a medal to the 
best student in each class of the school 
of baking, and upon recommendation of 
the institute committee this offer was ac- 
cepted. The director also was instructed 
to devise suitable tests, in co-operation 
with the school faculty, for determining 
the highest ranking student. 

The board elected new members repre- 
senting 36 new ovens. 

The meeting was well attended, nearly 
all members of the board, including those 
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elected at the Atlantic City convention, 
being present. There were also repre- 
sentatives from the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Association of Bakery Supply Houses, 
and the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

President Bolser announced the fol- 
lowing committees for the coming year: 

Institute: J. M. Livingston, chairman; 
L. F. Bolser, first vice chairman; A. H. 
Hathaway, second vice chairman; M. Lee 
Marshall, treasurer; Gordon Smith, H. A. 
Lockwood, of Allied Trades; George E. 
Dean, of Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Walter Stern, of 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Finance: R. K. Stritzinger, chairman, 
R. R. Beamish, S. S. Watters, M. Lee 
Marshall, E. J. Hotchkiss, Bryce B. 
Smith, John Seybold. 

Industrial Relations: L. A. Schillinger, 
chairman, Richard Meyer, Henry Stude, 
A. H. Hathaway, L. C. Mitchell, W. P. 
Walsh, W. P. Matthaei. 

Trade Promotion: A. L. Taggart, 
chairman, William Fisch, Glenn O. Gar- 
ber, H. H. Haynes, I. Z. Ettenson, H. 
W. Zinsmaster, Elmer Cline. 

Public Relations: William Deininger, 
chairman, C. O. Swanson, P. F. Peterson, 
Wilfred Singleton, E. M. Rabenold, Gor- 
don Smith, Paul J. Stern, L. S. Ulman, 
H. D. Tipton. 

Executive: L. F. Bolser, president; L. 
A. Schillinger, first vice chairman; J. M. 
Livingston, second vice president; M. 
Lee Marshall, treasurer; William Deinin- 
ger, chairman public relations commit- 
tee; R. K. Stritzinger, chairman finance 
and auditing committee; A. L. Taggart, 
chairman trade promotion committee; L. 
A. Schillinger, chairman industrial rela- 
tions committee; J. M. Livingston, chair- 
man institute committee. 

The governors and guests attending 
were: Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; 
Paul J. Stern, Milwaukee; L. F.,Bolser, 
Minneapolis; R. K. Stritzinger, Norris- 
town, Pa; Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, 
Md; W. P. Walsh, Evansville, Ind; Wil- 
fred Singleton, Cleveland, Ohio; H. H. 
Haynes, Portland, Oregon; I. Z. Etten- 
son, Denver, Colo; L. C. Mitchell, Ogden, 
Utah; A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, Ind; 
R. R. Beamish, Los Angeles, Cal; P. F. 
Peterson, Omaha, Neb; Teese B. Smith, 
Kansas City; L. A. Schillinger, Balti- 
more; J. M. Livingston, Chicago; Rich- 
ard Meyer, Paterson, N. J; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Chicago; John W. Hines, Chicago; 
H. A. Lockwood, representing Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry; George 
E. Dean, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association; B. B. Grenell, Na- 
tional Association of Bakery Supply 
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Houses; C. H. Van Cleef and W. E. 
Long, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, and Senator E. M. Rabenold, 
counselor, New York. 

S. O. WeRNER. 





PRESIDENT ANDERSON MEETS 
MILLERS OF THE SOUTHEAST 


Nasuvitiz, TeEnn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association and the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association held a joint meet- 
ing, Nov. 18, at the new headquarters of 
the organization, 1527 Broadway. Presi- 
dent Sydney Anderson and Secretary A. 
P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, were invited to be guests of 
honor, the purpose being to enable south- 
eastern millers to get acquainted with the 
new national president. A general invi- 
tation was extended to millers in the 
Southeast by Secretary J. B. McLemore, 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States ‘Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
c—Week ending—, 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 Nov. 15, 1924 
Sean” | An weees 7,405,352 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


o—Week ending—, 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 15, 1924 
8,618,212 











and many availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. 

The headquarters of the association 
were inspected. The new home is a com- 
modious one, affording offices for the two 
associations, and also demonstration 
rooms for the soft wheat millers, which 
will be made an important feature of 
the association work. Complete facili- 
ties for demonstrating grades and quali- 
ties of flours will be afforded, with a 
woman director and staff of assistants to 
conduct this work. The soft wheat mill- 
ers are also conducting an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign. 

There was discussion of general trade 
conditions and problems of southeastern 
millers. Conditions are fundamentally on 
a strong basis, and there is general opti- 
mism regarding the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 

Joun Lerper. 





Board of Governors of the American Bakers’ Association in Front of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago 
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OHIO MILLERS TO 
AID FEDERATION 


Meeting at Columbus Resolves to Take Steps 
Toward Increasing Membership in 
National Organization 





To.epo, Onto.—There were two out- 
standing features in connection with the 
meeting of Ohio millers held at the 
Hotel Fort Hayes, Columbus, Nov. 19- 
20, at which the attendance was some- 
what smaller than usual. One was the 
decision to advance the dues, which has 
been made necessary by the separation 
of the state association from the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. The schedule 
of new dues adopted calls for the pay- 
ment of $10 a year for mills under 60 
bbls daily capacity, $12 under 100 bbls, 
$15 under 150 bbls, $20 under 200 bbls 
and from 200 to 500 bbls, inclusive, and 
4c bbl for mills over 500 bbls. On the 
basis of the present membership this 
will give a gross income of $4,781, and 
assures a small working margin for 
safety. 

The other feature was the decision to 
take steps which should insure a more 
active support of the Millers’ National 
Federation and a larger membership in 
it. A resolution was passed to the ef- 
fect that the secretary should appoint 
a committee of one for every county in 
the state, to solicit the mills of that 
county and secure, if possible, their 
membership in the Federation. This ac- 
tion followed an able and effective dis- 
cussion of conditions in the industry and 
what might reasonably be expected from 
the work of the Federation by B. W. 
Marr, regional director for this section. 
He gave an able analysis of the’ situa- 
tion, and it was unfortunate that it 
could not have been heard by a larger 
number of millers. 

Mr. Marr said that anything which is 
done, legal or otherwise, if it proves of 
any benefit to the industry, will be 
looked upon with suspicion by a certain 
class of people. There are certain 
statutes which permit labor and _ their 
unions to do most anything that may be 
of direct or indirect benefit to them, 
whereas if two business men get together 
and talk over unsatisfactory conditions 
of their industry they are open to sus- 
picion and investigation. As a matter 
of fact labor, which has received favor- 
able legislation on the assumption of its 
weakness, is in a better position to take 
care of itself than is business, 

He outlined a few of the things which 
the Federation could undertake to do 
and which would be perfectly legal and 
beyond criticism. For example, it might 
bring about a common or uniform basis 
of arriving at costs. This would be 
largely through the adoption of a com- 
mon nomenclature which assured that 
none of the factors entering into costs 
would be overlooked, and that they 
would be properly subdivided into their 
right groups. Then a sort of clearing 
house might be set up for assembling 
and making known the results of the ex- 
perience of the industry, so that they 
became a matter of common knowledge 
on which intelligent action could be 
predicated. This refers to the dissemi- 
nation of information which might be 
called general in character. It might 
make clear that the mills of the country 
could produce approximately 110,000,000 
bbls of flour annually at a profit, where- 
as anything beyond that amount would 
jeopardize the profitableness of the en- 
tire operation. 

Mr. Marr emphasized the fact that no 
miller can sell flour below cost without 
affecting others and demoralizing the 
industry, and that the reflex action of 
such sales will inevitably come back to 
the man who makes them. He paid his 
compliments to the brokers, and cited 
the case where one recently wanted to 
buy 50,000 bbls flour, claiming that he 
was offered this flour at 20c bbl below 
the cost of the Ohio mill by a mill in 
Indiana which was paying, as a matter 
of fact, 7c more bu for its wheat. 

Then Mr. Marr called attention to the 
increasing importance of maintaining 
proper relations with the public, which is 
becoming more and more interested in 
the milling business. He said that the 
public was going to be more of a factor 
in business than heretofore, and the 
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establishment of right relations with it 
was of the utmost importance. 

Edwin M. Colton, president of the as- 
sociation, discussed the situation which 
has come to pass in the soft wheat mill- 
ing business, and his address will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. He emphasized 
the changes that have come about in soft 
wheat milling, quoting statistics in sup- 
port of his statements. 

F. H. Price, export agent Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, discussed the subject 
of export business, pointing out how the 
enforcement of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act affects all millers. He 
said the enforcement of this section 
would bring to an end much of the ex- 
port business, and would force the sell- 
ing of that flour in domestic markets, 
which would work out to the detriment 
of nonexporting mills. That was the 
reason he gave why all mills should join 
in maintaining our present export busi- 
ness and develop it still further if pos- 
sible. He called attention to the fact 
that the ocean carriers, working under 
private contracts, were not subject to 
the laws of the country or to regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

P. J. Duffy, member Ohio industrial 
commission, gave an interesting and able 
presentation of the working of the 
workmen’s compensation law. Miss 
Faith Landman, head of the domestic 
science department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, discussed the work of that depart- 
ment. C. C. Hayden, dairy and feed di- 
vision, Wooster Experiment Station, 
talked on the subject of the compara- 
tive commercial values of feed. 

F, E. Watkins, Cleveland Grain Co., 
talked on the subject of federal grades 
of grain and traced the history of these 
grades, or the events leading up to the 
passage of the grain standards act in 
1916. He said there were three out- 
standing reasons why these’ grades 
should be adhered to, that they were fair 
to oneself, and to farmer customers and 
shippers. It should be bought that way 
because it is sold that way. 

The fellowship dinner was held the 
evening of the first day, and Edgar W. 
Thierwechter acted as _ toastmaster. 
There was only one speaker, the Hon. 
Beecher W. Waltermire. There was a 
meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation the previous day at Columbus, 
and many grain men stayed over for 
the millers’ meeting. 

Among those in attendance were F. T. 
Bascom, Bartlett Frazier Co., F. M. An- 
derson, Hales & Hunter Co., K. V. R. 
Nichol, George D. Woodman, Grain Mar- 
keting Co., Wallace Templeton, J. S. 
Templeton’s Sons, and Otto Waitzmann, 
Edward R, Bacon Grain Co., all of Chi- 
cago; Don Kern, Sheffield Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis; W. J. Muller, Novadel 
Process, Buffalo; C. B. Helm, F. E. 
Watkins and F. L. Watkins, Cleveland 
Grain Co; D. R. Jones, Raymond Bag 
Co., Middletown, Ohio; L. -B. Wilson, 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati; 
James J. Pollard, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Toledo; Harry R. Barbeau, Barnard 
& Lees Co., Moline, Ill. 

Among millers present were F. E. 
Barker, Carr Milling Co., Hamilton; L. 
W. Dewey, Dewey Bros., Blanchester; 
Lee S. Graybill, Warwick Co., Massillon; 
Edgar Thierwechter, Emery Thierwech- 
ter Co., Oak Harbor; T. J. Hanley, Han- 
ley Milling Co., Coshocton, and L. B. 
Miller, Ansted & Burk Co. 

A resolution was passed recording the 
association as opposed to discriminatory 
rates and minima as now obtaining in 
southern territory. 

W. H. Wicern. 





DROUTH HURTS INDIANA WHEAT 

Evansvit_e, Inp.—The long drouth has 
been disastrous to the growing wheat in 
southern Indiana, according to James 
Gwaltney, head of the grain marketing 
association of the Evansville district. 
The rain that fell early in the past week 
was not sufficient to revive the grain, and 
this was followed by a cold snap that 
had a deterrent effect. It is estimated 
that thousands of dollars will be lost by 
the farmers who have curtailed their 
acreage in this district. In many places 
the crop is badly stunted, and is turning 


yellow. 
W. W. Ross, 


NOTE ISSUE BY 
SPILLERS FIRM 


Ileavy Oversubscription Greets Measure Un- 
dertaken to Refinance Recent Exten- 
sions in Western Canada 


Lonvon, Eno.—The Spillers Milling & 
Associated Industries, Ltd., London, has 
issued £1,000,000 5% per cent 10-year 
sinking fund notes, the price of the issue 
being 98 per cent, which will make the 
yield, allowing for redemption £5 15s, 5 
per cent. The purpose of the issue is 
to enable the company to pay off bank 
loans incurred for the acquisition and 
extension of the company’s interests in 
Canada, for the further development of 
these interests, and for additional work- 
ing capital made necessary by the in- 
creased price of wheat and other cereals. 

The lists were opened for subscription 
on the morning of Nov. 12, and the de- 
mand for the notes was so active, ap- 
plications pouring in from both town and 
country, that by 10 a.m. the amount re- 
quired had been heavily oversubscribed, 
and the lists were accordingly closed. 

Some interesting particulars are given 
in the prospectus for this new issue about 
the company, which was registered in 
1887 under the name of Spiller & Co. 
(Cardiff), Ltd., and the business of 
which was founded about the year 1837. 
It is now an association of 11 leading 
British interests engaged in the millin 
of flour and the manufacture of freee: | 
ships’ biscuits, flour specialties and ani- 
= foods, owning their entire share cap- 
ital. 

The associated companies are as fol- 
lows: Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, 
Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Birken- 
head; W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., London 
and Liverpool; F. A. Frost & Sons, Ltd., 
Ellesmere Port; John Jackson & Son, 
Ltd., Manchester and Bolton; Rishworth, 
Ingleby & Lofthouse, Ltd., Hull; the 
Cardiff & Channel Mills, Ltd., Cardiff; 
Watson, Todd & Co. (millers), Ltd., Bir- 
mingham; Spillers Victoria Food, Ltd., 
London, Cardiff and Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Uveco Cereals, Ltd., London and Birken- 
head; Spillers Nephews, Ltd., Cardiff; 
Turog Brown Flour Co., Ltd. These 
companies own well-equipped freehold 
and leasehold mills and factories at the 
places named, and warehouses at most of 
the important ports and industrial cen- 
ters of the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
the properties being well situated geo- 
graphically for importing and exporting 
as well as for domestic distribution. 

In addition the company owns the en- 
tire share capital of Spillers Steamship 
Co., Ltd., and also of Spillers Grain Co., 
Ltd., grain importers and exporters, 
which company is the largest distributor 
of imported grain in the United King- 
dom, and maintains 12 offices situated 
in the chief ports and leading commer- 
cial centers throughout the country. 
Further, the company owns important 
interests in undertakings allied to its 
business and 92 per ¢ent of the share 
—_— of the British Oak Insurance Co., 

td. 

The parent company owns a freehold 
property in St. Mary Axe, London; the 
building on this land, which is nearing 
completion, will be the company’s head 
Office. 

The company, after careful considera- 
tion, recently decided to identify itself 
with the western Canadian wheat and 
flour industries. With this object in 
view, a controlling interest in the follow- 
ing Canadian undertakings has been ac- 
quired or is under option: Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., a well-established com- 
pany dealing in wheat and coarse grains, 
and owners of 281 line elevators, Van- 
couver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver Mills, Ltd., and a partially erect- 
ed mill at Calgary. Considerable prog- 
ress has already been made in developing 
these undertakings, especially at Van- 
couver, where a terminal elevator of 2,- 
000,000 bus is nearing completion. These 
acquisitions and extensions give the com- 
pany a large and diversified interest in 
the Canadian business as a dealer in 
wheat, manufacturer and distributor of 
flour and milling byproducts, and as an 
exporter of wheat and flour. This de- 
velopment, which is expected to strength- 
en the position of the company’s British 
interests, should also provide a favorable 
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opportunity of competing for the floy; 
trade in the Orient, the population of 
which countries is progressively favoring 
flour in place of a rice diet. . 


The net assets of the combined com. 
panies, with the recent note issue, wjj) 
amount to £8,502,302, while their «thor. 
ized share capital is £5,200,000, of which 
£3,794,971 is fully paid up. The profits 
of the company for the year endiny Jan, 


31, 1923, were £251,843, and for the fo}. 
lowing year, £354,714. The trading of 


the combined companies for the current 
year to date compares favorably wit) that 
of the corresponding period last year, 
and the directors are of the opinio: that. 
given a continuance of existing condi- 
tions, the results of the complet vear 
will not be less than the profits «f the 


last two years. 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 





DEATH OF RICHARD HOPPIN 


Was for 40 Years Employed by th. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.—At One Time °«so- 
ciated with The Northwestern Mi!'-r 


Richard Hoppin, who had be-n jn 
Minneapolis for the past year as + rep- 
resentative of the Allis-Chalmers \fg 
Co., Milwaukee, died on Friday, N«.. 21, 
at the Curtis Hotel, his Minneapoli. resi- 
dence. Death was from an inci rable 
malady from which he had suffer) for 
some time. 

Mr. Hoppin was 69 years old, ani! had 
been in the employ of the Allis-( |./m- 
ers company for about 40 years, mt of 
that time in the Milwaukee offices He 
was born in Columbus, Wis., an:: the 
funeral was held at Waukesha, \\ on 
Monday, Nov, 24. 

Among the surviving members Mr. 
Hoppin’s immediate family are h id- 





ow, his son, Arthur, of Minneapolis, ||:ree 
sisters, and his brother, Albert Hin, 
of Medford, Oregon, who was one 
time owner of The Northwestern \} Jer. 
Richard Hoppin was associated wi’) his 
brother in this enterprise duriny that 
period, 1875-1878. Another } ier, 


John, died about a year ago. 





CORN CROP.14 PER CEN! 
BELOW LAST YEAR’S YIi-LD 


A cut of about 14 per cent from |ist 
year’s corn crop is reported in the e- 
gate production in all countries that ;\r0- 
duce most of the crop in the nor!) ern 
hemisphere. Late dispatches from ‘he 
International Institute of Agriculti: at 
Rome to the United States Depar| «nt 
of Agriculture bring the figures f« 1e 
11 countries up to 3,087,348,000 bus, I- 
pared with 3,594,098,000 last year, 
3,384,063,000 the average productio ©: 
timated for the same countries for 9 
13. Practically all of this cut is |v 
result of the poor crop in the U::': 
States. Countries of minor impo! 
showing decreases are Canada, Bul: 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 

Italy, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 1) \\- 
mania, the four largest corn prod'.:«'s 
of Europe, report considerable incr: 
production being given as 439,242,000 | \>. 
compared with 371,206,000 last year «1d 
468,595,000 the 1909-13 five-year aver -. 
The crop in Roumania is forecast at |‘ 
440,000 bus, compared with 151,405. 
last year, and 193,209,000 the five- 
average. 





TEXAS WHEAT BEING HELD 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Activity 0 
score or more of Texas flour mills in ‘ 
Oklahoma wheat markets recently in 
cated to dealers that very little of | 
large amount of association wheat — 
storage in Texas is being moved, and t! 
belief is prevalent that much of it 
being held for spring sales. Texas 
ports indicated also that Texas mills ar 
doing an unusually heavy export busine: 
in flour, that domestic business is rapid!) 
increasing, and that the outlook is for ° 
continuation of heavy export orders dur 
ing the next several months. Oklahoma 
dealers are certain that Texas mills ar 
determined to hold larger stocks of wheat 
in storage than usual. Premiums paid 
for wheat lately have been 2@4c over 
export bids. Oklahoma mills, which have 
bought in smaller quantities, paid prices 
set by Texas mills. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour prices at Minneapolis are 5@25c 

bbl higher for the week. When the mar- 
ket started to advance late in the week, 
a good many buyers stepped in and took 
advantage of mill offers that were out. 
It looked for a while as though compara- 
tively big sales were going to be made, 
but the inquiry ceased almost as quickly 
as it developed. Consequently, the week 
closed with sales probably not in excess 
of 40 per cent of capacity. Directions, 
however, show some improvement, and 
shipments for spring wheat mills general- 
ly aggregated 70 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 
While sales are light, millers are by 
no means discouraged over the outlook. 
Their representatives in the field report 
that the trade is not loaded down and 
that there is plenty of business in sight, 
as soon as buyers are satisfied that prices 
are on a stable basis. Some salesmen 
write that they could book their trade 
heavily at a slight discount under the 
present market. 

With the spread between the Kansas 
City and Minneapolis options gradually 
being narrowed, competition from the 
Southwest is not so keen, and north- 
western millers are more hopeful. They 
fee} that when the rush of buying of 
wheat for export is over, and the market 
is more settled, there will be plenty of 
flour business for all. Consequently, they 
are not aggressive, and are holding prices 
in line with the market. 

\ little export business is reported for 
straights and clears, but sales for the 
week were light. The fact is that most 
mills are oversold on clears, and have 
none to offer for near-by shipment. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Nov. 25 Year ago 

SI patent, 98-lb 
OR. ccneandbneves $8.30@9.05 $6.10@6.60 
Standard patent ...... 8.15@8.65 6.00@6.15 
s nd patent ........ 8.00@8.20 5.85@5.95 
°F y clear, jute.... 7.15@7.60 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.50@6.75 4.60@5.10 
*Second clear, jute.... 5.00@5.85 3.40@3.50 

DURUM 


Durum options have advanced rela- 
tively more in the past week than have 
the bread wheat options, but liberal re- 
ceipts of the cash grain have helped to 
weaken the premiums, so that mill prices 
on semolinas are unchanged to %c lb 
higher than a week ago. Buyers, how- 
ever, are not influenced much by the 
market. They have their needs covered 
for the time, being, and are satisfied to 
await developments. Sales have been 
very light, neither domestic nor export 
buyers being much in evidence. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 44%4@45c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 44%,@4%c and durum fancy patent 
4°s@4%c. Durum clears are strong at 
$5.40 bbl, in jutes, Minneapolis, with 
practically none offered, mills being over- 
sold for 30- to 60-day shipment. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 22 
was $1.45% @1.62, and of No. 1 durum 
51.42% @1.57. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
25 at $1.46%@1.57%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.48% @1.52%. 

In the week ending Nov. 22, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 77,112 
bbls durum products, compared with 76,- 
829 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 

Strength in rye grain for export is 
keeping prices out of reach of domestic 
flour buyers. They refuse to buy at pres- 
ent levels. Minneapolis rye mills did 
practically no new business last week. 
They have, however, plenty of old orders 
and shipping directions on hand. The 
trade has a nice profit in its bookings. 
Some feel that, after the close of navi- 





gation on the Great Lakes, export de- 
mand will subside and that prices will 
get onto a more reasonable basis. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.15@7.25 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, and pure dark at 
$5.50@5.60, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In analyzing the rye situation, George 
Livingston, of Minneapolis, feels that the 
speculative feature may prove to be high- 
ly important before the year is over. He 
says: “It is estimated, by those in close 
touch with such matters, that there are 
from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus rye fu- 
tures held by speculative operators who 
wish to take delivery of the grain. Most 
of these are on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Stocks of rye at delivery points, 
which include Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, amounted to 10,663,000 bus on 
Nov. 15. Chicago has 6,215,000 bus, of 
which nearly all is of contract grade. 
In addition, there is some rye being 
shipped by rail from Minneapolis and 
via lake from Duluth for delivery on 
Chicago December contracts. 

“The inference is that these specula- 
tive holders will move out the grain de- 
livered, with a view to creating an ex- 
treme shortage next spring. Since the 
holdings seem to be considerably larger 
than the amounts at delivery points, it is 
possible that a strong advance in prices 
will occur during December. Otherwise, 
the market may hesitate until a larger 
share of the stocks in this country has 
been disposed of.” 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,160 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,255 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16% were in operation Nov. 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Lincoln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
D, E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pot. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 16-22 ...... 559,800 229,068 41 
Previous week ... 559,800 232,601 42 
WOE GOO scecccse 561,100 280,775 590 
Two years ago... 560,400 427,371 76 
Three years ago.. 546,000 230,145 72 
Four years ago... 546,000 390,830 71 
Five years ago... 546,000 442,075 81 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 6,142 bbls last week, 
10,353 in the previous week, 1,900 a year 
ago and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa,.as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 16-223 ...... 334,440 228,845 68 
Previous week ... 423,240 264,081 62 
VOOr BO oceccecce 334,440 215,805 65 
Two years ago... 388,440 279,562 72 
Three years ago.. 421,890 186,440 42 
Four years ago... 411,390 194,745 47 
Five years ago... 398,610 252,480 63 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Oct. 18. 61 70,540 269,466 251,899 6,123 2,568 
Oct. 25. 60 69,640 278,185 231,007 16,471 765 
Nov. 1. 60 69,240 271,231 237,286 9,082 1,547 
Nov. 8. 60 67,040 271,489 225,870 3,755 1,029 
Nov. 15. 61 70,540 264,081 255,365 6,156 1,730 
Nov. 22. 53 55,740 228,845 215,805 2,357 4,052 


CASH WHEAT 


Minneapolis wheat receipts last week 
again showed a falling off, due presum- 
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ably to decreased country movement. 
With farm field work about out of the 
way for another year, the movement to 
market is expected to pick up, particu- 
larly in view of the continued advance 
in price. 

The premiums on cash wheat in Min- 
neapolis are more than keeping pace with 
the options. Receipts of heavy, gluti- 
nous wheat are insufficient to fill the de- 
mand, so that buyers are paying more 
attention to the middle grades; these, 
consequently, are somewhat firmer. Ship- 
ping demand is still heavy. Eastern buy- 
ers are in the market daily, endeavoring 
to get further supplies into transit be- 
fore the close of navigation. Wheat in 
cars that can go to the Head of the 
Lakes commands a premium. No. 1 hard 
spring is quoted at 1@24c bu over*De- 
cember, No. 1 dark northern 1@23c 
over, and No. 1 northern December price 
to 16c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.35 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.35; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
22 was $1.4754@1.73%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.4654@1.52%. No. 1 dark 
closed Nov. 25 at $1.51%@1.72%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.50% @1.51%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 22, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














No. 1 dark ..... 3,089 4,103 972 1,377 
No. 1 northern. .2,870 1,235 279 52 
No. 2 northern... 916 1,702 236 134 
Othere® .eceseces 5,259 9,200 2,486 4,794 

Totals ...... 12,134 16,240 3,973 6,357 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 22, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...48,109 43,378 48,275 42,153 
Duluth .......- 69,563 19,044 32,761 29,699 
Totals ..... 117,672 62,422 81,036 71,852 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 22, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 24 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.10%@ 
1.19, $1.11@1.15; No. 3 white oats, 4814 
@AI%c, 487%,@49ec; No. 2 rye, $1.22% 
@1.28Y,, $1.274,@1.27%; barley, 69@86c, 
68@84e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Nov. 24 No Nov. 26 


v. 25 
Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1923 1922 1921 
2 7 52 


Corn .. 222 278 61 438 
Oats ..22,135 22,122 5,120 14,136 21,984 
Barley.. 1,706 1,650 878 652 1,180 
Rye ....1,205 1,268 7,533 1,381 1,108 
Flaxseed. 225 202 751 55 733 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 16-22, with comparisons: 
cw Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
19 


§ 1923 1924 1923 
Wh't, bus.2,289,420 2,238,580 1,266,290 1,204,740 
Flour, bbis 13,007 36,807 248,981 358,191 
Millstuff, 
tons ... 541 2,410 13,513 19,726 
Corn, bus. 94,720 806,520 70,000 445,400 
Oats, bus.1,372,800 433,620 1,142,760 704,400 
Barley, bus 728,380 276,330 458,640 259,200 
Rye, bus.. 183,300 215,450 124,950 82,620 
Flaxseed, 
bus .... 617,160 228,760 78,660 42,880 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $46.75 @ 47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 43.00@43.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.25@41.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.50@39.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 27.50@28.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.36 
ce Ere 3.25@ 3.30 





RO TOUT, WHE cescccccsccces 7.15@ 7.25 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 5.50@ 56.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.35@ 7.65 


Graham, standard, bbif ..... aie 
Rolled oats** «+» @3.07T% 
BOON GEE MEGRR sc sensccesess 44.50 @45.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bbi in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 





833 


as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is lc 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
cewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR ©O. SOLD 


The Columbian Feed Governor Co., of 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of feed gov- 
ernors, horizontal wheat steamers and 
wheat heaters, has sold its business to 
the B. W. & Leo Harris Co. The Co- 
lumbian Feed Governor Co. is one of the 
old-established milling appliance compa- 
nies, and its equipment is in use in many 
mills throughout the country. The trans- 
fer of the property will be made Dec. 1. 
The chief engineer of the company is 
going with the new owners. 


NEW BAKERY IN MONTANA 
The Eddy Baking Co., the leader in 
its line in Montana, started excavating 
Nov. 19 on the site for a model bakeshop 
in Butte. The building will be 60x115 
ft, one story and, with equipment, will 
cost approximately $100,000. The bakery 
will be one of the best in the state, and 
will have a capacity of about 25,000 
loaves daily. The company operates 
shops in Helena, Great Falls and Mis- 
soula, 


BAKERS SHOULD VISIT INSTITUTE 
Lewis F’. Bolser, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent American Bakers’ Association, is 
particularly anxious that bakers over the 
country acquaint themselves with the 
work that is being done at the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago. He 
urges all those going to Chicago to be 
sure to visit the institute, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue, and see for themselves what is 
being done for the advancement of the 
industry. 
LAKE LINE EMBARGOED 
It is now expected that the last east- 
bound steamers of the season will leave 
western lake ports about Dec. 8. It is 
understood that there is still considerable 
feed in store to move east before the 
close of navigation. Receipts have been 
so heavy the last few days, for the last 
boats of the season, that an embargo has 
been placed against further shipments 
by the Northern Navigation Co, 


NOTES 

Cracked corn and ground feeds are 
$1.50@2 ton higher for the week. 

V. C. Douglas, sales manager Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, left 
Nov. 23 to visit his mother in Seattle, 
Wash. 

C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., who has been calling on 
the trade in the East, is expected home 
this week. 

William F. Kelm, manager St. Paul 
Milling Co., has been visiting eastern 
flour centers, but is expected home for 
Thanksgiving. 

L. E. Wheeler, until recently with the 
King Midas Milling Co., is now in charge 
of western sales for the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis. 

W. J. Black, of Madison, state repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin for the Com- 
mander Mill Co., visited headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Nov. 19-20. 

The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., has employed A. C. Madsen, for- 
merly with the Jackson Milling Co., to 
represent it in Wisconsin territory. 

M. Vieyra, of the flour importing firm 
of Felix Cohen, Rotterdam, spent several 
in Minneapolis last week visiting 
millers, and left Nov. 22 for Toronto. 

C. R. Heaney has resigned as manager 
of the durum department of the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. He was 
formerly manager of the Christian Mills. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 25, as follows: 
sight, $4.6214; three-day, $4.62; 60-day, 
$4.60. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

A. L. Searle, president Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, expects to leave 
next week on a trip around the world. 

(Continued on page 865.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Aside from an occasional small lot 
badly needed by the buyer, flour business 
amounts to little. Sales are generally 
less than 50 per cent of capacity, and 
many southwestern mills with well-estab- 
lished trade report new bookings for the 
past week less than 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Millers are firm in their refusal to 
lower prices below what is warranted 
by the wheat market, but it is consid- 
ered doubtful if price cutting would 
stimulate business. ‘The larger bakery 
buyers are, according to authentic re- 
ports, booked up on flour until January, 
and in a few instances until February. 
Even many of the smaller buyers have 
their requirements bought until after the 
first of the year. ‘They are disinclined 
to contract for later supplies until 
forced to do so, so long as there exists 
any hope for a material decline. 

Resellers in various markets continue 
to take most of the current business of 
any consequence. While stocks in the 
hands of reselling firms are consider- 
ably lessened by activities of the past 
three weeks, they are still large enough 
to influence the situation. 

Export demand is quiet, no sales of 
importance being made. Holland, Ger- 
many and Norway are completely out of 
the market. Belfast took a small quan- 
tity of straight last week at a price 
equal to $6.30, bulk, Kansas City. Sales 
of straight were made to Cuba at $6.40 
@6.50, bulk, Kansas City, but the volume 
was altogether too small to establish an 
authentic market. 

Shipping instructions are obtained 
with more ease than recently, but the 
are by no means brisk. Mills last wee 
operated on about the same scale as in 
the preceding period. Even at the cur- 
rent rate of production, with so little 
new business being booked, many plants 
will soon be without unfilled orders. 
For this reason a reduced output is be- 
ing predicted by many millers. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Nov. 22: patent, $7.50@ 
8.25; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.50; straight, 
$6.60@7.15; first clear, $6.15@6.35; sec- 
ond clear, $5.40@5.90; low grade, $4.85 
@5.10. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 16-22 ...... 148,500 105,381 70.9 
Previous week ... 148,500 112,173 75 

BOON OO sésccees 150,900 110,108 72.9 
Two years ago... 132,900 116,600 87 
Five-year average (same week)..... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 78 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
BO, BERD ccicer 554,310 408,506 7 

Previous week ... 554,310 420,923 75.9 
ORF GHO ocvesvce 510,030 340,508 66 
Two years ago... 490,830 373,665 76 
Five-year average (same week)..... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 78 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 31,098 bbls last week, 30,896 
in the previous week, 19,756 a year ago 
and 25,545 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 16 fair and 53 
slow. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Nov. 22: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.45@1.59, No. 2 $1.444%@1.58, No. 3 
4 $148@1.54; soft 


$1.44@1.58, No. 


wheat, No. 1 $1.59@1.64, No. 2 $1.57@ 
1.63, No. 3 $1.52@1.58, No. 4 $1.49@1.56. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.07, No. 3 $1.05% 
@1.06, No. 4 $1.05; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.09@1.10, No. 3 $1.08@1.09, No. 4 
$1.07@1.08; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.06, No. 
3 $1.04@1.05, No. 4 $1.08@1.04. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MM PPC COPTTCCT ToT TTT Terr ree 46 
a ere rr roe ore 59 
MS EE Cbecseecodechebncseceegsadsere 71 
BOP GD sc ncccvecdocessuccscesescccese 63 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 22, with comparisons: 


r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis. 16,575 11,050 116,675 118,300 
Wh’'t, bus, .1,347,300 1,240,6501,258,200 649,350 
Corn, bus.. 443,500 635,000 98,750 173,750 
Oats, bus.. 161,500 181,900 68,500 129,500 
Rye, bus... 9,900 7,700 4,400 1,100 
Barley, bus 6,000 57,000 3,900 19,500 
Bran, tons. 2,060 1,060 4,940 5,620 
Hay, tons.. 4,008 5,880 2,052 1,884 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
ON, BOOER bee cicrccccsvene 37,030 78 
PVOCVIOGR WOOK .ccccccceses 49,110 102 
MD. 6546546500 5a eens 26,481 65 

TWO FORTS OBO ccccccccccce 44,019 92.8 


BAKER WILLING TO BUY FLOUR 


A Kansas City baker, in discussing 
the flour situation, expresses the belief 
that prices will not go much lower on 
this crop. This view, which he says is 
growing among bakers, is based on the 
world crop shortage and the probable 
effect on the market of the shrinkage 
which is due to come in the present large 
visible supply of wheat. 

“We are booked up until February,” 
the baker said. “We bought a little flour 
this week, but will wait awhile longer 
before buying much, If the wheat mar- 
ket breaks 5@10c bu we would be will- 
ing to buy our requirements for the re- 
mainder of the crop year.” 


FLOUR BUYER SUES MILLS 


Millers in the Southwest are much in- 
terested in the action taken recently by 
the Kohler Hay & Grain Co, Lamar, 
Mo., against three milling companies 
from which they had purchased flour. 
This action has taken the form of a suit 
for $8,000 damages against the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City, and the 
attaching of flour shipments and suit 
for damages against the Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, and the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 

Plaintiff company bought about 35,000 
bbls flour from 20 mills last year. When 
this was discovered by mills, they al- 
leged the Kohler people had overbought, 
and contracts were canceled as they ma- 
tured, if shipping instructions had not 
been furnished. 

In the three cases where suits have 
been filed, the plaintiff contended that 
instructions had been given prior to the 
expiration of the contract. The first 
case will probably be that of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., which will be tried in 
Kansas City. The other two will be 
tried during the February term of court 
in Nevada, Mo. 

Service was had on the two Kansas 
mills thro attachment made on ship- 
ments of flour into Nevada, Mo. The 
attached cars were later released when 
the milling companies gave bond for 
appearance. 

PROTEST RAISE IN FLOUR RATES 


Railroads serving the Southwest have 
popes tariffs which would advance 
lour rates from Kansas points to sta- 
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tions in groups two and three in Texas 
about 3c cwt. The proposed advance 
would eliminate certain fourth section 
violations, transportation interests say. 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has entered a protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the higher charges. 


NOTES 

W. B. Dunwoody, Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., was in Kansas 
City last week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in 
Chicago last week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
last week in the East. 

F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., recently spent several 
days in the Southwest. 

Local grain men estimate that 18 to 20 
per cent of the 1924 crop of wheat is left 
on Kansas and Nebraska farms. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a six weeks’ trip to the 
East. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to the central 
states. 

Three cargoes of wheat were sold out 
of Kansas City last week to go to Con- 
stantinople, being purchas by the 
Turkish government. 


The Kansas City office of the Wolf Co., 
mill machinery manufacturers, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has been moved to room 
404 in the New York Life Building. 


Thieves entered the home of R. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, Kansas 
City, recently, and carried away a radio 
set valued at $600. Nothing else was 
taken. 


V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill 
& Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, spent 
several days following the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League call- 
ing on trade in Missouri, 


Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., has returned to his 
home in Newton, Kansas. He had been 
in Kansas City since the departure of 
John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
company, for Europe, 


Frank Kell, Texas miller, estimates 
that the cotton crop of his state this 
year will be worth $700,000,000, almost 
as much as the entire United States 
wheat crop. He mentioned this as an 
important factor in the buying power of 
Texas. 


Kansas City millers are refusing to 
sell flour further ahead than 60 days, 
due to the spread between the December 
and May deliveries of wheat. Premiums 
are expected to remain about the same as 
at present, with May wheat 7c over De- 
cember. 


Max Vieyra, who has been working in 
the plant of the Enid (oe) Millin 
Co. to further his knowledge of practic 
milling, has left for Minneapolis, where 
he will also study methods. He is a son 
of J. Vieyra, manager Felix Cohen, flour 
importers, Rotterdam. 


H. C. Malsness, southwestern manager 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., recently was 
awarded the contract for equipping the 
new feed and corn meal plant of the 
Ruebel Milling Co., East Corondelet, II. 
The plant will have 250 sacks chicken 
feed and 80 bbls corn meal capacity each 
10 hours. 


A group of Kansas City millers, in- 
cluding W. R. Duerr, vice president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Jay B. M. Wil- 
cox, sales manager Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co, J. L. Walker, sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, and 
Harry G. Randall, vice president Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., visited in Min- 
neapolis last week. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was renominated for a director in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at a recent meeting in Indianapo- 
lis. Mr. Lonsdale, with Frank Kell, 
Texas miller, who is also a director, at- 
tended a meeting of the south central 
division of the chamber in Memphis, 
Tenn., last week. 
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J. E. Jacobson, Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who attended th. 
Southwestern Millers’ League jiceting 
here last week, said that large quan- 
tities of protein wheat are beiny pur- 
chased in Nebraska by Pacific Coast 
states, principally California and Wash. 
ington. Colorado and Montana have 
also been drawn on heavily for supplies 
of milling wheat by states on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Articles of incorporation were {led in 
Jefferson City, Mo., last week ly the 
Electrolytic Chlorine Co. whici; wil} 
“manufacture and deal in and wit}, ap- 
paratus and processes for agins and 
treating flour; manufacture caustic soda, 
milling and manufacturing devices.” 
The company is capitalized for =10,009 
in Missouri and $10,000 in Ok):homa, 
Headquarters will be in Kansas City. 
A. M. Williams is named as president 
and principal agent, and Grace W i!liams 
secretary. 


WICHITA 
One Wichita mill reports flour })isiness 
good for the past few days, wit!: sales 
averaging about 120 per cent of cxpac- 


ity, while another reports shipping ‘irec- 
tions coming in more freely, but very 
little business being done. A few ecast- 
ern bakers are in the market, but are 
not buying very freely. 

Export demand has picked up, ai: or- 


ders are being booked to Holland, (}!as- 
gow, Denmark, Cuba and Jamaica, with 
a few inquiries from Porto Rico. 
Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 22: short patent, *8..0@ 
8.50; straight, $7.80@8; clears, $6.71) 
Receipts of wheat for the week, 393 
cars. Cash market slow and drivey, 
with principal demand coming fro) !ocal 
mills and elevator concerns. (hiiside 





mill interests were light buyers. |.ow 
grade wheat was hard to move, ex- 
port demand was not so keen, 
Output of Wichita mills, as rej orted 
to The Northwestern. Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output f 
bbls bbls 
Nov, 16-22 ........ 65,700 45,670 
Previous week ..... 65,700 50,922 
(i. sk) eee 64,620 32,082 
Two years ago..... 64,620 47,577 
NOTES 
G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita l'lour 


Mills Co., is in Kansas City. 

The southern Kansas division 0! the 
Kansas Millers’ Club will meet in Wichita 
at the Hotel Lassen on Nov. 25. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kin- 
sas Milling Co. has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip to eastern territor 

J. P. Clapp, manager of the Emporia, 
Kansas, branch of the Red Star Milling 
Co., visited the Wichita office last week. 

W. H. Townsend, representatiy: 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. in the \\ «st 
Indies, arrived in Wichita the first 01 tie 
week. 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita I our 
Mills Co., is visiting his mother in Sita 
Ana, Cal. He expects to be away ut 


three weeks. 

E, F. Beyer, of the Beyer Grain ‘».. 
underwent a major operation at a (ill 
hospital last week, and is now al). to 
receive visitors. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas 
ing Co, and W. F. McCullough, 
president and manager of the graii 
partment, attended the meeting of 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Ka 
City on Nov. 18. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager [?«d 
Star Milling Co., accompanied by \'-. 
Anderson, attended the American Ro: 
Live Stock Show in Kansas City | 
week of Nov. 17. From there they we''! 
to Excelsior Springs for a vacation. 


ATCHISON 


Business has taken a better tu” 
While demand is not pressing, yet ma' 
buyers in need of immediate shipmen' 
stuff are willing to trade on any sliz! 
recession in prices. Sales average frov 
50 to 75 per cent of capacity, much « 
this business being in soft wheat flou 
Buyers of this flour are becomin- 
alarmed at the small stocks of good r 
wheat and the possibility of higher pr 
miums. No interest is displayed by for 
eign buyers. 

Shipping instructions are very good, 
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rmitting mills to operate at a fair rate 


capacity. 
“tuput of Atchison mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bae 16-88 cecesecdescesess 28,510 100 
Mov. 16-88 “28,300 100 


Previous week ..-esececees ) 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River rate points, Nov. 21: hard winter 
short patent $7.85@8.20, straight $7.50@ 
7.70, first clear $5.70@5.90; soft wheat 
patent $8.30@8.50, straight $7.70@7.90, 
first clear $6.50@6.60. 

NOTES 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 

Co., announces the birth of a son. 


» B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer 
Blair Milling Co., visited Kansas City 
last week. 





SALINA 

Flour trade is somewhat slower at- 
tributed to advanced prices. Shipping 
directions are reported good. Wheat is 
moving more freely, farmers taking ad- 
vantage of the good prices being offered. 

Flour quotations remain steady. 
Prices, Nov. 20, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City: fancy short patent, $8@8.40; 
95 per cent, $7.60@7.80; straight grade, 
7.40(0,7.55, 
’ Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity. 
Nov. 14-OP sisicsaseeeeeens 30,413 66 
Pri 1B WOOK ..ccccccecece 32,315 70 
Grain inspections last week consisted 
of 25) cars of wheat. 
NOTES 


A. R. Kinney, of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, visited Sa- 
lina millers recently. 

J.S. Hargett, general manager Robin- 
son Milling Co., recently made a business 
trip ‘o Kansas City. 

J. B. Smith, manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Chicago. 

Guy Richards, desk sergeant of the 
police department, has gone to Kansas 
City, where he has a position with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

L. G. Gottschick, manager, and C, S. 
Chase, sales manager, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., attended the recent meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City. 

A record of 425 cars of wheat shipped 
from Garden City, Kansas, since July 1 
has put that town on the wheat map. 
This is the greatest wheat crop in the 
history of the vil which is 45 years 
old. Last year only 66 cars of wheat 
were shipped, and the previous year not 
enough wheat was raised for seed. It 
is estimated that the corn crop in that 
vicinity will reach 200 cars, 


COLORADO 

Flour prices in this territory were 
again advanced 20c bbl last week, and 
mills experienced considerable falling off 
in demand, The fact that the trade 
booked heavily in the previous week was 
no doubt largely responsible for this, al- 
though some resistance to present values 
has developed. Buyers are growing 
more cautious about taking on supplies 
for future shipment, as they feel that 
some setback is due in wheat prices after 
such a rapid rise in so short a time. 
Most mills are satisfied with their pres- 
ent bookings, and the volume of ship- 
ping directions is large enough to keep 
them busy. Demand for second patent 
flour is very keen. There is also an ex- 
cellent inquiry from all sections for 
clears, 

Flour prices, Nov. 19: best patent soft 
wheat $8.35@8.45, standard patent $7.85 
@7.95, self-rising $8.60@8.70; best pat- 
ent hard winter wheat, $7.75@7.85, 
standard patent $7.25@7.35; best patent 
spring wheat $8.05@8.15,—all in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 
60 days’ shipment. 

NOTES 

Luther Mahoney, manager La Junta 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, was married last 
week and spent his honeymoon in Den- 
ver. 

A meeting of members of the newly 
formed Colorado Grain Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation will be held in Denver during 
stock show week, which starts Jan. 20. 
The meeting will be for purposes of 
getting acquainted and to formulate 
policies. The association, which is the 
first organization of grain dealers in 
the state, is growing rapidly, L. L. 
Knox, Akron, president, says. 


NEBRASKA 

The flour trade has been rather inac- 
tive during the past week. The move- 
ment of wheat to this market continues 
moderately liberal, and millers are hav- 
ing no difficulty in getting as much good 
wheat as they require. Considerable pro- 
tein wheat is coming in, and it is being 
taken readily at good premiums. 


SELLING FLOUR BELOW COST 


“Milling journals and trade associa- 
tions are just.now raising a war cry 
against a threatened renewal on a de- 
structive scale of unfair practices and 
terms in selling flour,” said J. M. 
Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association. “One of the main difficul- 
ties about the matter of getting a profit 
on every sale is the faulty or crude 
methods of computing conversion and 
sales cost on a barrel of flour. The fact 
that these items vary so greatly in the 
computations of different mills is proof 
that some of them are kidding them- 
selves, or taking too much for granted, 
or just trusting to blind luck to get 
them by on an inadequate allowance for 
these things when figuring close on a 
prospective contract. 

“We have advanced so far on the road 
to safe and sound policies in the conduct 
of the milling business this year that it 
would be a tragedy to allow it to be 
swept back into the morass of difficulties 
and near-bankruptcy which all but en- 

fed us last year. 

“But this danger threatens us on ac- 
count of a few mills distributing the 
orderly merchandising by cutting offer- 
ings below cost, consigning or giving 
long credits or insuring against declines, 
and such like advantages given to im- 
pecunious customers. Such customers 
will use a cheap flour as a leader in their 
advertising and the miller stands the ex- 
pense, besides giving the widest publicity 
to the low price, so that it injures le- 
gitimate business over a wide field. It is 
bad business to yield to the demands of 
these hogs among the buyers, and a little 
persuasion or encouragement will assist 
in stimulating tempted millers to stand 
fast and bring offenders back to nor- 
malcy.” 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 16-22 ........ 27,300 23,563 86 

Previous week ..... 27,300 24,868 91 

VO@GP QBO wccccccves 23,100 25,339 109 

Two years ago..... 23,100 22,516 97 
NOTES 


Mrs. Joseph Whyte, wife of Joseph 
Whyte, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
died at a hospital in Lincoln, Nov. 19, 
following a surgical operation. 

Mrs. Georgia H. Harden, of Liberty, 
Neb., mother of Ivan Harden, of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., died at the 
home of her son, E, E. Harden,.at Beat- 
rice, Neb., Nov. 21. 

Work on the federal census of agricul- 
ture which will be taken in December 
and January has started in earnest, ac- 
cording to A. E. Anderson, crop statisti- 
cian, who has charge of the fifth super- 
visor’s district in Nebraska. The agri- 
cultural census work in Nebraska has 
been divided into five districts, head- 
quarters being at Lincoln, Hastings, 
Grand Island, Norfolk and Alliance. 

At the annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain and 
Live Stock Association, in Omaha, Nov. 
18-20, a resolution’ was adopted point- 
ing out that the Omaha Grain Exchange 
was the first big central exchange to fur- 
nish free radio market reports to coun- 
try shippers and farmers, and request- 
ing that the Department of Commerce 
= to WAAW, the exchange station, a 
onger wave length. 

The Flanley Grain Co. has reopened 
its Omaha office and again engaged ac- 
tively in the grain trade in this market. 
Earl Triplett, of Sioux City, who has 
been connected with the Flanley inter- 
ests for seven years, is manager of the 
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Omaha business. The company is now 
operating two terminal elevators in con- 
nection with its Omaha office—its own 
house in Council Bluffs, and what is 
known as the Merriam & Millard “C” 
house in Council Bluffs. The company 
will do a general cash grain business 
here. 

Some 600 grain men, with their wives, 
sisters and sweethearts, sat down at 
tables in the big trading room of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange Wednesday eve- 
ning to enjoy a dinner given by the ex- 
change in honor of the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain and Live 
Stock State Association. C. D. Sturte- 
vant, president of the exchange, made a 
felicitous speech of welcome, and then 
introduced J. W. Shorthill, secretary of 
the farmers’ association, who made a 
brief address. Millard B. Myers, editor 
Co-Operative Journal, Chicago, followed 
Mr. Shorthill in a brief speech in which 
he said some pleasant things about grain 
exchanges. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Improvement in the domestic flour 
trade is reported by leading Oklahoma 
mills. A majority report a continuation 
of the slump in export orders, some of 
them receiving no inquiries whatever 
from countries that formerly were ex- 
cellent buyers. An improvement is 
shown in shipping instructions. The in- 
crease of domestic buying, which is 
spread over a large territory, has war- 
ranted some of the leading mills in dis- 
continuing all efforts to secure new ex- 
port business. 

Soft wheat short patent flour was 
quoted at the close of last week around 
$8.80 bbl, straight patent $8.30 and first 
clears $8.20. No quotations were made on 
either soft or hard wheat second clears 
and low grades. Hard wheat short pat- 
ent sold at $8.40, straight patent at $8 
and first clears at $7.80. 


NOTES 


Fire of undetermined origin recently 
destroyed the flour mill of the Claude 
(Texas) Milling Co., owned and man- 
aged by M. L. Hughlet. Loss is said to 
have been $20,000; insurance, $9,000. 

John A. Fisher, Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed Texas agent of the Western Ad- 
vance Bag & Paper Co. of Vermont, 
which recently was admitted to do busi- 
ness in that state with a capital invest- 
ment of $25,000. 

O. F. Trammel is owner and manager 
of the plant of the Tishomingo (Okla.) 
Milling Co. which recently was completed 
and put in operation. Various corn and 


‘wheat foods and feeds are being manu- 


factured, besides flour. 

The Texas railroad commission has 
set for hearing on Jan. 13 an applica- 
tion of Texas cottonseed millers for 
freight rates on cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products on a par with rates on 


_ grain and grain products. 


The Wichita Falls, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce elected Frank Kell, president 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., as one of 
its delegates to the annual meeting in 
Memphis, Nov. 19-20, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Ellis-Gimmel-Love Milling Co., 
Helena, Ark., recently suffered damage 
to its warehouse and elevator in that 
city to the extent of $15,000 to $20,000. 
The fire is believed to have started from 
combustion in an elevator bin. 


R. L, Polk, foreign sales representa- 
tive of the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
died recently of heart failure while driv- 
ing in a car near Belton, Texas. He was 
29 years old and leaves a widow and five 
daughters. He formerly was part owner 
of the Werkheiser-Polk flour mill at 
Temple, Texas. 


The Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, recently was awarded a judgment 
against the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
$5,641.13 and interest at 6 per cent from 
Jan, 15, 1920, this amount representing 
loss sustained by the milling company 
because of delayed delivery of flour 
shipped to Cuba. 

G. S. Criswell, general manager Gra- 
ham (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., re- 
ports that construction of an additional 
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story on the mill plant and storage ca- 
pacity for 200,000 bus of grain addition- 
al has begun. The contract calls for 17 
concrete tanks of 30 bins each. The 
mill capacity increase is in keeping with 
the development of agriculture and in- 
dustry in western Texas, Manager Cris- 

well says. ° 





Norway—Crops 
Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
587 9,913 3,912 718 
1923..... 587 12,548 4,549 742 
ae 643 13,380 4,483 862 
2081..... 972 12,962 4,279 1,043 
BONO s cece 999 15,078 6,382 970 
1919..... 1,071 15,106 5,787 1,063 
| ee 1,090 14,229 5,344 1,012 
| ee 4 14,591 3,822 1,159 
CO eee 317 13,502 3,416 943 
1916..... 285 10,318 2,682 829 
1914..... 269 8,002 2,463 1,046 
ee 325 11,734 3,203 973 
1913..... 332 11,607 3,086 1,041 
ll 271 8,746 2,550 
1910..... 294 10,488 2,900 896 
BETO scccs ne ee eee 


Wheat Oats 
5 256 








5 124 27 
256 125 27 
301 132 30 
342 156 36 
342 156 36 
345 157 37 
343 156 37 
356 116 58 
307 97 48 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
263 89 37 
263 89 37 

Netherlands—Crops 


Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Departement van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
1924... 4,462 3,123 e+e 22,477 13,962 


1923... 6,211 2,945 18,641 14,571 
1922... 6,161 3,143 17,817 17,140 
1921... 8,562 3,302 20,001 14,987 
1920 5,993 2,743 20,443 14,245 


1919... 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 14,714 


1918... 6,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 417,858 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,379 286 17,926 11,645 
1915... 7,090 38,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914... 6,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 
1913... 6,164 3,131 480 18,909 16,895 
1912... 6,604 38,364 498 16,317 16,094 
1911... 6,511 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 
1910... 4,441 38,104 18,039 15,357 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
we Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
ee 3 








eee 11 62 77 489 
eo 59 381 519 
61 12 394 500 

62 14 383 499 

66 395 492 

67 19 889 497 

60 21 392 472 

52 20 383 467 

60 18 343 494 

64 19 358 546 

67 24 348 563 

66 26 348 664 

66 29 341 563 

69 32 341 657 

Lithuania—Crops 


Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 
eer 3,394 9,002 24,406 17,768 
LO ee 2,965 7,957 23,324 25,622 
a 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 
1921..... 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,047 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
BONG. ck cas 210 484 803 1,329 
ROBB. cose 202 432 816 1,442 
Cl aes eee 417 769 1,369 
1921...... ons 414 766 1,248 
Spain—Crops 


Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924.. 126,966 ..... 29,723 94,327 
1923.. 157,110 23,925 40,434 28,076 111,862 
1922.. 125,469 26,262 77,533 
1921.. 145,150 28,118 89,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,054 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 . ‘ 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,036 18,867 59,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
° coos 1,214 1,872 4,323 


1911... 9,706 1,145 1,268 1,987 3,567 
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CHICAGO 

The prosperity that has invaded the 
stock market has not as yet reached the 
flour trade here. There was some buy- 
ing immediately following the election, 
but this is now thought to have been 
speculative, and since then the demand 
has been very spotted. The erratic ac- 
tion of the wheat market has not been 
conducive to flour buying, and the trade 
is holding off, hoping that there will be 
some weak spots on which to cover. 

Business in spring wheat flour is quiet. 
Distributors, and even some bakers, who 
bought heavily last fall at much lower 
levels, are finding it better to order out 
the cheaper flour and take a profit on it 
by reselling. This is restricting business 
with mills, and they report only scat- 
tered small sales, 

Hard winters are also affected by re- 
selling. Mills sold the trade here heavily 
a few months ago, and as they are 
crowding for directions, buyers are or- 
dering the flour out. Instead of holding 
it, they are offering it at prices below 
replacement values, but still getting a 
nice profit. ‘There were scattered sales 
reported last week, with a few orders of 
1,000 and 1,500 bbls, but these were the 
exception. 

Soft winters are not moving very sat- 
isfactorily. Jobbers seem to have suffi- 
cient stocks on hand, although occasional 
sales are reported, The larger distribu- 
tors do not have as pronounced bearish 
views as the bakers, and some have cov- 
ered their requirements. Cracker and 
cake bakers are not displaying any inter- 
est in offerings, and the high price level 
is also discouraging them from entering 
the market. 

Offerings of first clears from both 
southwestern and northwestern mills are 
a little freer, but the prices asked are 
restricting business. Business will not 
pay present values. Second clears and 
low grades, however, are very scarce. 
There is little export inquiry for clears, 
but a sale of 5,000 bbls Kansas straight 
flour,was reported made here this week 
by a local dealer to eastern exporters on 
a basis of $7.10, New York, for ship- 
ment abroad. This party is working on 
another lot of 3,000 bbls. 

Rye is in slow request, and new busi- 
ness is rather scattered and small in vol- 
ume. It is thought that the trade bought 
fairly large quantities before the sharp 
advance, and now is pretty well covered. 
Dark rye seems to be rather scarce, and 
there is also a fair export inquiry for 
this grade. The local output totaled 1,500 
bbls, against 1,600 the previous week. 
White was quoted Nov, 22 at $6.75@7 
bbl, jute, medium at $6.55@6.75, and 
dark at $5.65@6.10, 

Not much change in semolinas, as new 
business is very light. Shipping direc- 
tions continue satisfactory; in fact, 
the trade is asking for rush shipments 
and mills are findiny it difficult to keep 
up with them. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed, Nov, 22, at 434@4%c lb, bulk; No, 3 
semolina, 44%44@45¢c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 44%4.@4\4e. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Nov. 22: spring top patent 
$7.90@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.40@ 
8.10, first clear $6.65@7, second clear 
$5.30@5.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.80, 95 per cent patent $7@7.40, 
Straight $6.85@7.20, first clear $6.25@ 
6.75; soft winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.90, standard patent $7@7.50, straight 
$6.90@7.30, first clear $6.40@6.80. 


CASH WHEAT 


Red wheat featured the local cash 
market last week. Receipts were light, 
and this, with a good demand from mills, 
caused premiums to advance. Local 
mills were after red wheat, and there 


also was some inquiry from outside mill 
buyers for this variety. Hard winter 
wheat was firm, Mills took the choice 
grades, and elevators picked up the oth- 
ers. Some export inquiry, but sales were 
not large, as exporters found prices bet- 
ter at other terminals. Spring receipts 
were nominal again, and premiums re- 
mained firm. Receipts of all wheat to- 
taled 488 cars, compared with 378 the 
previous week, and 103 a year ago. Ship- 
ping sales totaled 85,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 8@9c 
over December, No. 2 red 7@9c over, 
No. 3 red 5@7e over; No. 1 hard %@I1c 
over, No, 2 hard 4% @Ic over, No. 3 hard 
December price to 2c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 8@1l6c over, No. 2 dark De- 
cember price to 10c over, No. 1 northern 
December price to 8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.57%@ 
1.58% bu, No. 2 red $1.56%@1.58%, 
No. 3 red $1.54%@1.56%; Nos. 1 and 2 
hard $1.50% @1.50%, No. 3 hard $1.47% 
@149%; No. 1 dark northern $1.57% 
@1.65%, No. 2 northern $1.49% @1.57%. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

BeOV.. BEER .nicvces 10,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ... 40,000 33,000 82 
VOOP OBO .ccesccces 40,000 40,000 100 
Two years ago..... 40,000 36,000 90 


COARSE GRAINS 


Old corn was firm and followed the 
futures. New corn was easier at the 
week end, and there was a limited de- 
mand for grades below No. 4. Good No. 
4 grade or better went to elevators, and 
some industries took on low grades of 
new. Receipts of new corn now make 
up over half of the arrivals. Receipts 
totaled 962 cars, against 783 the week 
before, and 1,596 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.14@1.14% bu, 
No. 3 mixed $1.14%4, No. 4 mixed $1.08%; 
No. 2 yellow $1.164%@1.18%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.16@1.17%, No. 4 yellow $1.09% 
@1.15¥%, No. 5 yellow $1.05@1.08%; No. 
2 white $1.14@1.16, No. 3 white $1.09% 
@1.15%, No. 4 white $1.12%. 

Cash rye was in good demand, com- 
ing chiefly from elevators. The call 
from mills was only fair. Receipts were 
195 cars, against 242 the previous week, 
and 35 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.31% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Nov, 22, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls..... 246 190 139 147 
Wheat, bus.... 646 240 887 1,011 
Core, DEB. ceecs 1,388 2,416 673 882 
Gass, WHOscsss 930 1,000 784 995 
_ eee 258 311 4 6 
Barley, bus.... 129 136 158 75 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There has been fair buying of small 
lots of corn goods, but the high price is 
not conducive for any extensive purchas- 
ing. Corn flour was quoted Nov. 22 at 
$2.80@2.90 ewt, corn meal $2.75@2.80, 
cream meal $2.75@2.85, hominy $2.80@ 
2.90, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

NOTES 

R. C. Currell, Currell Baking Co., Ced- 
ar Rapids, Iowa, spent several days in 
Chicago last week. 

John Crosby, president Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at local 
headquarters last week. 

Henry M. and H, R. Allen, of the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, were 
recent visitors in this market. 


David Page, president Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited his 
Chicago representatives, Wade & Gard- 
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ner, last week. He was returning from 
an eastern trip. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., Chicago, flour jobbers, was 
in Detroit, Mich., over the week end. 

The Chicago Board of Trade’s new 
cotton market will open Dec. 1. The 
first month traded in here will be Janu- 
ary. 

Harry Crooks, owner Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago and Kansas City, 
has returned from a week’s business trip 
to New York. 

H. W. Brown, manager Philadelphia 
office Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent 
several days last week at this company’s 
local headquarters. ~ 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Sheffield 
mills at Minneapolis, stopped in Chica- 
go on his way east on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. 

George E. Porter, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., called at this 
office Nov. 19, and spent a few days in 
this territory on business. 

Jacob Mansar, formerly a partner in 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago flour mer- 
chants, and well known to the old-time 
trade here, is visiting Chicago friends. 
He now resides in Altadena, Cal. 

The freighter Constitution, loaded 
with 256,000 bus grain, was grounded in 
the Chicago River near the Madison 
Street bridge on Nov. 20. Several tugs 
were required to pull it off the river 
bottom. 

C. M. Brown is now associated with 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, as district manager. He 
stopped in Chicago last week on his way 
back from a trip to eastern and south- 
eastern markets. 

R. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, Harvey J. Owens, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co, Kansas City, J. K. 
Pickerill, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and John A. Shields, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., were 
among outside millers visiting this mar- 
ket last week. 

E. Nattkemper, sales manager Deca- 
tur (Ill.) Milling Co., has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip to southern markets. 
His company, which was recently or- 
ganized to operate the large corn plant 
at Decatur, expects to start the mill 
early in December. H. H. Corman is 
president and general manager. 

Lake. shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 15,000 bbis to Buffalo, 5,000 to 
Erie, and 1,000 to Depot Harbor; wheat. 
701,000 bus to Buffalo; corn, 88,000 bus 
to Buffalo, 66,000 to Ogdensburg, 54,000 
to Depot Harbor, and 260,000 to Colling- 
wood; oats, 203,000 bus to Depot Har- 
bor; barley, 9,000 bus to Buffalo. 

Harry B. Smith, sales manager of the 
Chicago office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has received a promotion and is 
now located at Atlanta, Ga., in charge of 
this company’s southern trade. Mr. 
Smith has been with the Washburn Cros- 
by Co, for about 18 years, and prior to 
coming to Chicago was maanger of this 
concern’s Milwaukee branch. 

Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ National 
Federation, are back from their western 
trip, during which they attended 10 
millers’ meetings held in various parts 
of the country as far west as the Pa- 
cific Coast. They have now gone to 
Nashville, Tenn., to be present at the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
Association, Nov. 25. 

R. P. Rebel, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., died suddenly 
at his home on Nov. 20. Mr. Rebel had 
been with this company since 1916, with 
the exception of two years, when he was 
with the A.E.F. in France. Since his 
discharge from the army, deceased had 
suffered with sinking spells, and his 
death is believed to have been a direct 
result of being gassed while in the 
service. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market shows little or no 
change, save that business is even more 
quiet. It is almost impossible to interest 
even established trade in offerings while 
the wheat market pursues its nervous 
course, and bare necessities govern the 
demand with unusual severity. Top 
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grades of spring patents were reduced 
fully 50c bbl last week, while bakers pat- 
ent was offered by mills at 30¢ bbl less 
First clear held relatively steady, the 
supply still being inadequate to {j]| all 
standing and new orders. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 22: fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent $8.35@8.65 bbl 
standard patent $8.20@8.40,  straicht 
$7.90@8.25, first clear $6.95@7.30, and 
second clear $5.25@5.95, in 98-lb cotton< 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. , 

Kansas patent prices were marked off 
25c bbl for short and Straight without 
attracting any attention. Consider:}|e 
hard winter wheat flour has been resy|d 
for less, and while mills received fair jn- 
quiry, their limits evidently were above 
the views of intending buyers. The jo\)- 
bing trade did about all of the limited 
business growing out of the smaller |),k- 
ery trade. Mill sales of more thay a 
car or two were a rarity and, alist 
without exception, specifications ace )))- 
panied the order. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 22: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $8.05@8.20 bbl, standard 
patent $7.90@8.10, straight $7.75@7.95, 
and first clear $6.50@6.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output of 


bbis bbls tis 
BOW. BOBS ccccsces 12,000 6,000 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,130 
, fF 12,000 4,000 
Two years ago..... 16,000 11,500 
Three years ago.... 28,000 > 





Four years ago..... 24,000 5,365 
Five years ago..... 24,000 17,520 

Rye flour trade is dull and life 
city jobbers say. Most users clain 
have enough on hand or ordered to | 
care of their wants for the time he 
and will take on no more, regardles 
the price situation. To others, who 
for a recession in values, current |i: 
have not the slightest attraction. | 
the customary activity respecting iny 
is lacking. Consumption in this t 
tory is reported to be about normal, 
there seems to be no question that, it 
uncertainty as to price passes, some 
business will be placed. Interior 1 
are operating fairly well, but some h 
lost ground as to the rate of output | 
cause deliveries have been larger thin 
new bookings, and every effort is lx 
made to avoid unbalanced stocks beca 
of the price situation. There is a sho 
age of choice milling rye, and mills whic) 
have built up a large patronage on a 
quality basis sometimes are not able to 
get all the desirable grain they nec: 
Rather than yield to quality, they arc 
making only as much as their suppii 
permit. Prices, on the whole, are larg: 
nominal, but at a slight reduction f 
lowing an easier cash market. Closing 
quotations, Nov, 22: pure white $7.20) 
7.30 bbl, straight $6.90@7.05, pure da 
$5.95@6.20, and ordinary dark $5.60) 
5.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 22, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipmen' 
1924 1923 1924 1°23 


Flour, bbis... 57,660 59,500 12,380 
Wheat, bus.. 267,400 25,200 224,466 5 
Corn, bus.... 26,640 227,920 26,125 10 


Oats, bus.... 318,300 341,000 288,382 25 
Barley, bus.. 177,600 121,660 189,353 3 
Rye, bus..... 90,560 28,300 12,980 1! 
Feed, tons... 489 1,840 2,711 

Cash wheat and rye closed the week «f 
Nov. 22 firm and unchanged, recover'ig 
early losses. For the week, barley rise 
3@4c and oats Ic, while a 3@4c gain 1 
corn was lost in a weak final sessiv 
The movement is moderate and demand 
good. Closing quotations: No. 1 Dakw'« 
dark northern $1.60@1.66, No. 1 duruin 
$1.49@1.50, No. 1 hard winter $1.5) 
1.59, and No. 1 red winter $1.56@1.5'; 
No. 2 rye, $1.31144@1.344%4; No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.17%, No. 2 white corn $1.15 
1.16, No. 2 mixed corn $1.15@1.16; No. 5 
white oats, 524%4@52%c; malting bark 
90@98e. 

NOTES 

W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhar’! 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, visite’ 
the Minneapolis market, Nov. 19. 

S. C. Northrop, traffic manager Glo! 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., spent 
day in the Milwaukee trade and regi 
tered on ’change, Nov. 20. 


The Donahue-Stratton North Western 
elevators loaded out 108,266 bus wheat 
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the steamer Chicago, Nov. 17, and 
76,505 on the Utica, Nov. 19, for Buffalo. 

A. L, Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, called 
at the offices of the company’s local rep- 
resentatives, Roegge & Kleinsteuber, 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank 
Building, Nov. 19-20. 

The Wisconsin corn crop is reported 
as being wel ye in years, After be- 
ing backwa throughout the season, it 
was caught in late September and Oc- 
tober frosts, and not more than 15 per 
cent was harvested or matured without 
frost damage. The bulk of the crop is 
being employed for filling silos. 

Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, director Minne- 
sota State Experimental Mill and _ tech- 
nical director Association of Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers, addressed 
the Milwaukee section of the American 
Chemical Society at a dinner meeting at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club on Friday 
evening, Nov. 21. His subject was: 
“Some Applications of Physical Chem- 
istry to Cereal Technology.” The point 
was stressed that modern methods have 
made bakers’ bread far better, more 
tasty, and at the same time cheaper, than 
home baked bread. 

L, E. Meyer. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


——Wheat—_, -———-Rye—__, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
53,818 856 16 4,337 66 15 
58,308 786 14 5,157 63 12 
62,317 868 14 
63,696 815 ’ 
61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 





1916.... 62,316 6386 12 3,213 49 «15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 68,541 891 17 2,541 43 #17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 780 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 8=616 


1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
45,211 634 14 
47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
44,075 552 12 1,793 27 15 
49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
38,554 616 13 
39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
. 86,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 

38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
... 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 386,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*Oct. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 








United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1924* 856 2,478 1,509 201 66 31 15 
1923. 786 8,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10) 3=615 
1921. 815 8,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 #414 
1918, 921 2,503 1,638 256 91 13 #17 
1917. 637 8,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 4617 
1918. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 780 38,126 1,418 224 36 8= 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 46200=«615 


1899. 547 2,078 796 ™ 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8627 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 12 


*Nov. 1 estimate. 


About 25 per cent of the wheat and 
49 per cent of the flour exported from 
this country since 1921 was shipped in 
American vessels. 
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E. P. BRONSON 

After 77 years of life, most of that 
time spent in the milling industry, and 
a large part of it devoted to the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., E. P. Bronson, general 
manager of that company, died recently 
in the quiet little town of Chester, IIL, 
where he had lived for many years. It 
was fitting that Mr. Bronson’s death 
should have occurred in such a setting, 
for there was a subtle harmony between 
this splendid gentleman and the atmos- 
phere one caught in looking out of the 
window of the office where he spent so 
many hours of his life. The Mississippi 
River rolled past quietly, surely and 
steadily. ‘The broad stretches of the 
river gave a feeling of strength and a 
realization of the good and permanent 
values of human experience. 

Mr. Bronson: inspired a similar im- 
pression. A quiet man, never blustering 
or threatening, he had a depth of char- 
acter that gained for him the utmost re- 
spect and friendship of all with whom 
he came in contact. His broadness of 
vision, the sincerity of his work and the 
dependability of the man himself were 
qualities instinctively felt at the first 
meeting, and to know him better was 
simply to realize more fully how richly 
he was possessed of these qualities. 

His main concern was always his busi- 
ness, and the faithfulness with which he 
carried on his work with the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co. is shown in the remarkable 
success of that company, to which he 
contributed a great share. While nearly 
always declining official positions with 


‘milling associations, he was actively in- 


terested in the work they did and his 
support was esteemed highly, his advice 
frequently sought and his opinions seri- 
ously considered. In his passing the soft 
wheat milling industry has lost a friend 
and advocate who will be truly missed. 
Outside of his business Mr. Bronson’s 
chief interest was in the work of his 
church, toward which he contributed 
much both in personal service and other 
ways. But one could go on indefinitely 
writing about the splendid man this mill- 
er was, and yet not find words to do 
him full justice. In Mr. Bronson’s death 
the milling industry has lost one of its 
finest characters, and one who will live 
long in the memory of those who knew 
him as a man whose work was well done. 


ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying is still confined to a 
scattered demand from both domestic 
and export trade, and while it is not as 
active as a month ago, sales, though not 
large, are numerous enough to make a 
fair volume of business in the aggregate. 

Despite the fact that present price 
levels have been maintained for some 
time, the trade is still reluctant to pur- 
chase more than is absolutely necessary 
at existing quotations. Some millers are 
complaining about this situation, but 
they are overlooking the fact that the 
flour will have to be bought sooner or 
later and it is far better to have pur- 
chased as it is needed than to have the 
buyer become dissatisfied through losses 
should the market break, or the miller 
suffer financial reverses should it ad- 
vance to the point where his sales will 
show a loss. 

Export business is quiet, and few large 
lots are being moved. There is still a 
rather active demand for clears and 
straights from South America, but Euro- 
pean buyers are unwilling to meet pres- 
ent quotations, and as a result the volume 
of this business has been materially re- 
duced. 

Business in the Southeast continues al- 
most entirely on a requirement basis, and 
as this has been the case throughout the 
present crop year, the current sales being 
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made in that section are fairly satisfac- 
tory. It is to be expected that buying 
will be limited as much as possible until 
inventories are completed, but after that 
millers are anticipating a more active 
period. 

The bakery trade is generally booked 
up until the first of the year, and is 
buying as little as possible. Few bakers, 
however, are booked past that date, and 
they doubtless will be in the market ac- 
tively in January. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 22: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.75@8.10, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7@7.40, first 
clear $6.25@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.80, straight $6.90@7.30, first 
clear $6.10@6.50; spring first patent $8.10 
@8.40, standard patent $7.70@8.10, first 
clear $6.75@7.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oe. BGR ccc vcscasccecrcs See 43 
Previous week ............ 838,600 52 
WO GD 6.6-6040006 8 bes aeee 46,200 91 
Te BE GES ccs ccaviscee 38,600 76 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ae |) EY PEREPEEC EERE TS 41,500 8 
Previous week ...........+. 45,500 62 
WOE BD 608000025 05s00042 Ee 72 
Two years ago ........ -. 55,900 72 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 22, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 87,920 116,830 121,140 127,860 
Wheat, bus...691,172 485,424 542,570 272,580 
Corn, bus..... 347,352 478,965 148,770 216,700 
Oats, bus..... 510,000 838,000 335,550 492,430 


Pee, Wiicenes . cones See «2s0% 5,000 
Barley, bus... 40,000 19,200 14,310 12,980 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 24,290 ..... 44,930 ..... 
Mixed feed, 
SOCKS 2200s. 15,840 ..... 136,230 ..... 
WHEAT 


There is a light demand for suitable 
milling qualities of soft wheat. Dam- 
aged wheat and heavy garlicky descrip- 
tions are draggy and dull. Offerings of 
hard wheat are light, and demand fair. 
Receipts last week were 297 cars, against 
286 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 22: No. 2 red $1.62@1.69, No. 3 red 
$1.62@1.64; No. 1 hard $1.53, No. 2 hard 
$1.52@1.53, No. 3 hard $1.51@1.52, No. 
4 hard $1.50@1.51. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices at the close of last week 
showed a gain over the previous week’s 
close. Demand was fair and offerings 
plentiful. Export sales of oats were re- 
ported, but the market continues to be 
dominated almost entirely by the action 
of corn. 

Receipts of corn were 228 cars, against 
211 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 22: No. 2 corn $1.12, No. 3 corn 
$1.16, No. 4 corn $1.05@1.06, No. 5 corn 
$1.04; No. 2 yellow $1.15, No. 3 yellow 
$1.13@1.15, No. 4 yellow $1.06, No. 5 yel- 
low $1.04, No. 6 yellow $1.03; No. 4 
white, $1.05@1.06. Oats receipts were 
204 cars, against 114. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 53c; No. 3 oats, 52@53c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Nov. 22, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.55@2.65, cream meal $2.75@2.85, 
and corn flour $2.80@2.90. St. Louis 
quotations: on rye products, the same 
date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white patent 
$7.65@7.75, standard patent $7.55@7.65, 
medium $7.35@7.45, straight $7.25@7.35, 
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fancy dark $5.95@6.05, rye meal $6.20 
@6.30, 
NOTES 

Lee Bowman, of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo., was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change. 

W. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a recent 
visitor in St. Louis. 

C. E. Shepard, assistant sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
has returned from Illinois. 

Donald Graham and David White, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
recently were in St. Louis on business. 

C. L. Beckenbaugh, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent a 
day in St. Louis last week on his way 
east, 

M. Hartmann, Chicago, general west- 
ern agent for the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration, was in St. Louis on business re- 
cently. 

H. E. Reid, of the Reid-Reck Flour 
Co., St. Louis, attended the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League meeting in Kansas 
City last week. 

Rawland Clark, head of the research 
department of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. Louis 
last week on his way home from the cen- 
tral states. 


Four youths last week entered the of- 
fice of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
St. Louis, and stole a $4,800 payroll, 
escaping in an automobile. The payroll 
was insured, 

The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing salesmen: H. B. Smith, New Eng- 
land; W. H. Righter, Ohio; Garnet Stur- 
gis, southern Illinois; G. N. La Mont, 
office sales work. 

Harry C. Less, former manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and until recently general sales 
manager Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
has joined the sales organization of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 

F. L. Jordan, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the United States Shipping 
Board Fleet Corporation, has announced 
the appointment of R. V. Pardo as as- 
sistant manager of the St. Louis office. 
He has heretofore been connected with 
the export department of the Brecht Co. 


MEMPHIS 

Little change took place in the flour 
market during the past week, and dis- 
tribution is still only fairly rapid. Con- 
sumption is perhaps up to normal, but 
most jobbers and their trade are pro- 
tected by contracts, so that new business 
has been slow. Shipping instructions are 
fairly satisfactory. 

The question of price does not seem to 
figure, although those who have been 
waiting for a reaction admit they have 
lost hope of any, but assert that they will 
not buy more than actual requirements 
while the market is so high. General 
business is improving and collections are 
satisfactory, for cotton has been selling 
freely at good prices. Reports from the 
baking trade are optimistic, and they are 
prepared for an active holiday demand, 
but most of them are protected with 
flour in hand or under contract, and show 
no disposition to do any more booking. 

Quotations averaged about the same as 
in the previous week, with short soft 
winter patents ranging $9.25@9.75, with 
a few special brands held at $9.90. 
Standard patents were offering at $8.25 
@8.50, and some reports indicate that 
they were selling a little better than the 
higher grades. Blenders and rehandlers 
reported movement picking up, but not 
up to expectations. Hard winter best 
short patents were a shade lower than in 
the previous week, with best short patents 
$8@8.30 and standard patents $7.50@ 
7.75. 

Corn meal continues in limited de- 
mand, and consumers are buying only 
requirements. Quotations ranged $5.40 
@5.75 for best cream, basis 24’s, on ‘Nov. 
20. Corn receipts have been light, and 
local quotations influenced by the slack- 
ness of demand, cash No. 3 white being 
quoted, Nov. 20, at $1.17 bu and No. 3 
yellow at $1.20. 

NOTES 

The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., 

shipped a trainload of 41 cars of flour to 
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this city recently. The shipment was 
consigned to a local jobbing firm, but 
nearly all had been sold direct to jobbers 
and retailers in the tristate territory. 
W. B. Anderson, Jr., president, Clyde 
Smith, secretary, and Hal C. Fifer, sales 
manager, of the company, came with the 
shipment, which was over the Illinois 
Central. 

H. S. Fulcher, local representative of 
the Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., 
was in Little Rock last week. 

FE. R. MeDonald, of the Fair-Hinshaw 
Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor to the flour trade here. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour business was reported 
to have been stimulated greatly during 
the week just ended, due to the belief of 
bakers and other flour buyers that prices 
would mount higher. One New Orleans 
firm sold 10,000 bbls for delivery in De- 
cember to February, inclusive, and was 
reported to have made other sales of 
nearly that size for delivery in the near 
future. 

Foreign trade was fair in some quar- 
ters and very good in others, particular- 
ly with reference to flour sales to 
Europe. Business in the tropics through 
this port remained normal, with no un- 
usual orders reported. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
according to New Orleans steamship 
companies, amounted to 23,792 bags, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,450 
bags; Santiago, 1,450; Kingston, 2,355: 
Colon, 1,020; Puerto Cabello, 800; Pana- 
ma City, 1,500; Tumaco, 70; Guayaquil, 
557; Santa Marta, 400; Puerto Colombia, 
500; Puerto Castella, 80; Guatemala 
City, 763; Puerto Barrios, 500; Belize, 
100. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
902; Kingston, 800, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 1,080; Vera Cruz, 
650; Bluefields, 320. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 3,600; La Ceiba, 120; Vera Cruz, 
600, 

Munson Line: Vera Cruz, 3,000; Cien- 
fuegos, 150; Manzanillo, 625; Santiago, 
200; Guantanamo, 350. 

The volume of grain inspected for 
outward shipment continues to increase, 
2,914,383 bus being inspected during the 
first 20 days of November. Elevator 
stocks on Nov. 20 were as_ follows: 
wheat, 3,804,000 bus; corn, 276,000; oats, 
315,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 1,000. 

There were no record cargoes of grain 
during this period, but additional ves- 
sels have been put in the trade routes 
between New Orleans and European 
ports to handle the enormous export 
business that has been developed recent- 
ly, not. only in the grain and milling in- 
dustries, but in many other lines. 

The largest monthly export business in 
years has been reported for September 
by the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
showing an increase in number of ports 
of destination and amounts of commodi- 
ties in general, as well as huge figures in 
flour, wheat and feed. Proof that mill- 
ers in the interior and commodity ware- 
houses handling, sacking and shipping 
bulk wheat have had a healthful increase 
in business is indicated by the increasing 
number of ports receiving big shipments. 

Rotterdam and Antwerp, always heavy 
wheat importers, received through this 
port over 1,000,000 bus wheat each dur- 
ing September. Flour consignments run- 
ning into five figures went to Mexico, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, the Scandinavian 
countries, Glasgow, Belfast, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, the last 
three receiving nearly 100,000 bbls each. 

Total flour, wheat and feed shipments 
for the month: flour, 576,937 bbls; 
wheat, 4,998,000 bus, 5,874 bags; feed, 
17,810 bags. 

Flour prices in New Orleans on Nov. 
20: 


-— Winter-——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.95 $7.65 $9.15 
96 per cent ....... 8.50 7.26 8.40 
100 per cent ...... 8.30 7.05 7.90 
oS ee sats 6.85 7.60 
First clear ........ edéne 6.65 6.90 
Second clear ...... aus 6.20 6.50 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 
Wheat bran, $1.60 cwt, sacked; corn 
flour, $2.90 sack; oats, No. 2 white 67%4c, 
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No. 3 white 66c; corn, yellow, No. 2 
$1.38, No. 3 $1.37. 

The New Orleans rice market was 
firmer last week. Board of Trade quo- 
tations were higher. Fancy blue rose 
was reported sold at 5%@6c, and extra 
fancy Honduras at 6%@7c. Extra fancy 
blue rose brought 6@6%c, and edith 
7@7%c. It is reported here that prices 
are holding at the top in the interior, 
and that large sales have been made. 
The Board of Trade issued these official 
figures on Nov, 20: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 20 ......... 524,393 240,438 

Same period, 1923 ....... 330,663 271,190 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 20 ......... 45,777 312,132 

Same period, 1923 ......... 44,405 234,512 


NOTES 


A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, spent a few days in New Orleans 
recently. 

J. B. Neuhauser, manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, recently 
spent several days in New Orleans, 
where he called on J. S. Waterman & 
Co., the mill’s representative in this ter- 
ritory. 

Charles Garic has been re-elected presi- 
dent New Orleans Rice Clearing Asso- 





On the other hand it is submitted that 
the existing lines have too long had an 
unrestricted field to themselves; that 
freights are high and speeds compara- 
tively low, and that the country, as a 
whole, will benefit from a little competi- 
tion in the over-sea freight trade. 


Cuaries J. MatrHews. 


COMMISSION MAN GIVES 
VIEW ON PROTEIN CONTENT 


Omana, Nes.—At the recent annual 
convention of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Co-Operative Grain and Live Stock 
State Association, L. L. Quinby, of the 
Mid-West Grain Co., gave a talk on 
protein wheat from the commission 
men’s point of view. Mr. Quinby said: 

“Selling wheat on which the exact 
protein has been determined by chemists 
has proved to be much more satisfac- 
tory than the manner in which it was 
handled prior to the time wheat was 
tested in laboratories. In the old days 
we guessed more or less on the strength 
of wheat, and some astonishing sales 
were made. If an extremely sale 
for the shipper, the miller often suf- 
fered. He essed wrong. On the 
other hand, if the miller made a very 
fortunate purchase, the shipper was the 








Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


Week ending — 
Nov. 15, °24 Nov. 17,’23 Nov. 8, ’24 


July 1 to———, 














- 
Wheat to— Nov. 15,'24 Nov. 17, °23 
DOMED cccseseceses ..+ 1,004,000 316,000 838,000 6,714,000 3,051,000 
United Kingdom .... 1,354,000 585,000 2,219,000 22,621,000 8,801,000 
Other Europe ....... 3,725,000 171,000 6,026,000 49,983,000 13,030,000 
COED acasateacrace§ Seenes 2,000 5,000 27,071,000 15,190,000 
Other countries ..... 17,000 861,000 44,000 4,166,000 9,255,000 
WOAGS oo cvcccccace *6,100,000 1,935,000 9,132,000 110,555,000 49,327,000 
DES 6crteeeteaeess 1,106,000 115,000 2,693,000 15,117,000 7,042,000 
, Serer rere s oe 411,000 150,000 70,000 2,888,000 3,725,000 
rer o¢ 247,000 76,000 636,000 4,229,000 831,000 
RIS cosevrcvcsescvcveces 488,000 141,000 729,000 27,531,000 8,314,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 803,000 1,565,000 1,237,000 19,011,000 32,967,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 350,000 bus, 








ciation. Other officers include Charles 
E, Fenner, vice president, L. L. Jarrau, 
secretary and treasurer, F. B. Wise, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, A. P. 
Richard and A. W. Byrnes, members of 
the board of directors. This association 
has charge of the trading in futures at 
the Sugar and Rice Exchange. The an- 
nual report showed a satisfactory busi- 
ness during the past 12 months. 

F. Jacob, of Rotterdam, managing 
director of the Holland-America Line, 
and William Van Doorn, of New York, 
general agent for the company in the 
United States, were recent visitors in 
New Orleans. They expressed a wish 
that inland shippers would co-operate a 
little more in getting their grain and 
other commodities to New Orleans in 
ample time to provide for loading with- 
out making it necessary to rush the op- 
eration in order to maintain the line’s 
sailing schedules. The officials inspected 
the public grain elevator and other fa- 
cilities, and declared they rank among 
the most efficient of the world’s ports. 
They expressed satisfaction over the 
tremendous increase in grain shipments 
through this port to Holland. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 


JAPANESE SHIPPING COMPETITION 

ME.LzBourneE, Victorta.—The first vessel 
sent here by the Yamashita combine, 
which has a capital of £20,000,000 and 
owns extensive dockyards in Japan, in 
the endeavor to secure a place in the 
Australian-European freight trade, left 
Melbourne recently for Europe. 

The agents for the line point out that 
there is no intention to cut rates. Con- 
ference rates, it is said, are being quot- 
ed, and the best and fastest ships are 
being placed on the run. 

The question is being discussed wheth- 
er Japan should be allowed to compete 
with British owned lines, which have 
built up and made Australian trade dur- 
ing the last century. To give approval, 
it is contended in some quarters, would 
be hardly in line with the “White Aus- 
tralian” policy. Furthermore, it is de- 


clared, there already is ample tonnage 
in the trade. 


loser, as the commission man guessed 
wrong. 

“Today wheat is tested in laboratories 
by skilled chemists. The results are very 
accurate, and the commission man and 
buyer have something definite to work 
upon. Of course there are proteins and 
proteins, and the commission man must 
learn the kind of wheat which carries 
the quality the miller wants and is will- 
ing to pay well to get, for some wheat 
comes to market high in protein, which 
the millers will not grind. Several lo- 
calities in our state this year have pro- 
duced wheat high in protein which is in 
disgrace with the millers, they having 
experimented with it and been unable 
to make a good loaf of bread from the 
product. 

“Some of you managers present may 
have found your wheat not bringing the 
full protein price scale, and may per- 
haps have thought your commission man 
at fault, but as a rule the reverse is 
true. When a commission man gets a 
car of wheat to sell that is high in pro- 
tein, but bears earmarks of low quality, 
he may not be able to find a miller that 
will bid on it. He therefore must do 
some hustling in order to dispose of the 
car at a price that will compare favor- 
ably with the other sales. Such wheat 
is generally bought by mixers, who blend 
it with better wheat and build up the 
quality. 

“When we stop to consider the many 
classes of wheat for which the commis- 
sion man must find the right buyers in 
order to get the best price, we think you 
will agree that the commission earned 
is very reasonable, and as a rule proves 
a profitable investment to you, results 
conside 

“Smutty wheat is another stumbling 
block to both the shipper and the com- 
mission man. At present three protein 
buyers out of five will not buy smutty 
wheat, regardless of how much protein 
it contains. Those who do buy it have 
to wash the wheat and stand a big 
shrinkage, the peculiar thing being that 
the smut itself tests high in protein, and 
when the wheat is w it loses: much 
of its strength in the process. 
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“Climatic conditions and soil have 
much to do with protein, and rarely are 
two crops alike. Thousands of dollars 
are spent each year by grain men and 
millers at the beginning of the crop 
movement in testing wheat to get a line 
on the quality in each locality. Kanred 
wheat of Kansas is an example of what 
a difference soil will make in protein, as 
that wheat in Kansas is generally high 
in protein, while some of the same seed 
sown in Nebraska or Iowa generally pro- 
duces a large starchy berry, very iow jn 
protein. ‘ 

“One thing you can depend on: the 
commission men of this market «{ |] 
times do their very best to get the price 
for your wheat, not only because it js an 
interesting game, and we all like to make 

sales, but because our very exist- 
ence depends upon our realizing the ast 
possible cent of value out of the wheat 
intrusted to us to sell.” 


Leien Les: ir, 





FUMIGANT FOR CONTROL OF 
GRAIN WEEVILS DISCOVERED 


A new fumigant, which is nonin m- 
mable and nonexplosive but effectiy + for 
the destruction of weevils in whe: in 
grain cars, has been discovered by -)e- 
cialists of the Bureau of Chemistry, .-0}- 
laborating with the bureaus of enti:)0!- 
ogy and agricultural economics, of {he 
United States Department of Agri-\:|- 
ture. This new fumigant leaves no 
jectionable odor in the flour or 0) +r 
products made from the grain. It 
sists of a mixture of four volum 
ethyl acetate with six volumes of ci: 
tetrachloride. 

The new fumigant was discover: 
the result of an extensive researc |i to 
find something to take the place of ' 
highly inflammable and explosive c¢:i: 
disulphide which was used extensi 
for ny en grain, but the us 
which in fumigating box cars loaded \'{! 
grain has been prohibited by near|; 
the railroads in the country, except at 
a few isolated points, because ot 
danger of fire and explosion. 

Tests were made of more than | 
organic compounds and various com)! 
tions of these upon three species of ¢: 
weevils and the Indian meal moth, 
fore discovery of a suitable fumig 
that was nonexplosive, noninflamma 
and without injurious action on 
grain or the products manufactured fr 
the grain. This new mixture kills pr 
tically 100 per cent of weevils, in wh 
loaded in box cars, when used at the ri! 
of not less than 40 lbs per 1,000 cu 
of air space. At present prices the n 
ture costs 10c lb. Figuring the aver: 
box car to have a capacity of 2,750 cu ‘ 
and to be loaded with 1,300 bus whe.'. 
the cost of fumigating will be 85c | 
100 bus. 

Since the old carbon disulphide metii- 
od, because of the danger of explosio 
or fire, has been outlawed by the rai’- 
roads, except at two terminals, and a! 
lowed there only temporarily as an emcr 
gency measure, it is apparent that !:'! 
for the discovery of a safe, effec!' 
method for fumigating, the practice 
fumigating in cars would soon have ber 
discontinued. It is estimated that 
savings effected by fumigating all weev' 
grain will amount annually to appro 
mately $420,000. 

The detailed results of this work 
shortly be published in a departme' 
bulletin. A mimeographed sheet descri 
ing. how to make and use the new mixtu' 
can be obtained from the Bureau ° 
Chemistry, United States Department o- 
Agriculture. 

Further experiments are contemplate: 
to determine the suitability and dosag 
of this mixture for fumigating elevators 
flour mills, etc., and for fumigating hu 
man habitations to destroy various house- 
hold insects. 


' 





RETIRED FEED DEALER’S SUICIDE 


A note, directing that a $5,000 me- 
morial be erected over his grave and that 
the balance of his estate be divided 
among the Protestant churches of the 
village, was found on the body of Oliver 
Brumbaugh, aged 60 years, a wealthy 
retired and feed merchant, of 
Louisville, Ohio, who ended his life 
Nov. 10. 
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THE INDEPENDENT BAKER AND THE 
“CONTINENTAL” 

O BAKER who has so far maintained his inde- 

pendence need comfort himself with the belief that 
the Continental Baking Corporation, when, as and if 
organized, will be an altruistic enterprise disposed to 

confine its activities to the fields now occupied by 
companies which it proposes to absorb. It “plans to 
engage in the baking business in large cities on the 
North American continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific” and “to take advantage of the many wonder- 
ful opportunities which will result from placing many 
bakeries under one and the same management.” 

Already the independent baker in cities where one 
or more of the “merger” companies operate has had 
opportunity to know the potentialities of their com- 
petition. If this is so with comparatively small com- 
panies, with capitalization of a trifling few millions 
of dollars, it should not be difficult to forecast what 
undoubtedly would happen if all of these relatively 
independent “merged” companies should ultimately 
come under single control and direction. No baker 
would then exist save through the sufferance and good 
will of his six hundred million dollar competitor. Once 
it elected to buy or to destroy him, his independence 
would be at an end. 

The baking industry has always been, by tradition 
and in fact, an independent calling. Not until very 
recent years, with the improvement in production and 
merchandising methods, has it come into being as a 
great industry. Still more recently has it been called 
upon to sacrifice a part of its traditional independence 
through consolidation of some of its larger companies 
into mergers of moderate size. Only today is it called 
upon to contemplate a future dominated by a single 
great company, unless the plans of the promoters of 
that company are confused and nullified by the oppo- 
sition of trade and public opinion. 

The independent baker should make no mistake. 
Whether he is a wholesaler with his brands and dis- 
tribution established in a considerable trade field, or 
a retailer with a cash and carry business from his small 
shop, he will inevitably feel the hand of any concern 
with six hundred million dollars and an ambition to 
extend its operations “from coast to coast.” The 
entrance of so powerful a factor into the bread trade 
will mean complete surrender of independence by every 
other element in it. 

No baker can afford to ignore the danger which 
threatens from the enemy within his own house. No 
matter how respected the names of the men who may 
now or hereafter become connected with it, no matter 
what friendships and associations of the past may 
invite consideration, those identified with the plan to 
create in the baking industry an overwhelming power 
must be regarded as enemies of the trade. Their action 
will inevitably result in public condemnation of the 
whole body of the industry, condemnation which it will 
deserve if it does not do its uttermost to oppose the 
danger which threatens. 


MILLIONS OR BILLIONS? 
Rosa under the heading of “The Trade 
Press,’ The Northwestern Miller published an 
item from the British Baker based on the announce- 
ment that in three and one half months of 1923 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway carried more than two hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat. Some amateur statis- 
tician had proceeded to figure out that if this wheat 
were made into flour and then baked into bread, there 
would be approximately 104,700 miles of regulation 
sixteen-ounce loaves placed end to end. 

The thing looked all right, for 104,700 miles is a 
lot of distance. Fortunately for the statistfeal world, 
however, Mr. George W. Rohm, vice president and 
general manager of the Rockville Roller Mills in Indi- 








ana, discovered a hideous error in the calculations. 
In a letter to The Northwestern Miller he points out 
that the “bread line” from two hundred million bushels 
of wheat would be rather more than one and one half 
million miles in length. Since receiving Mr. Rohm’s 
letter the entire staff of this publication has devoted 
the larger part of its time to checking the calculations, 
with results ranging anywhere from one to two million 
miles. Anyhow, the statistician for the British Baker 
is evidently used to loaves less than an inch long. 

A paragraph from Mr. Rohm’s letter sums the 
whole thing up so well that it is here quoted as the final 
comment on the whole matter: 

“A boy once asked his father: ‘Say, Dad, just how 
much is a million dollars?’ ‘A helluva lot,’ answered 
Dad. That evening the boy was late from school, and 
when pressed he acknowledged that. he had not only 
been kept in after school, but licked besides. ‘What 
mischief have you been up to, anyhow?’ asked the irate 
Dad. ‘Nothin’,’ answered the boy. ‘AIl there was to it 
was, in the arithmetic class I was asked how much was 
a million dollars, and I told them just what you told 
me.’ ” 


CO-OPERATION VS. COMPETITION 
| bowie meeting of bakers, in common with all other 

trade conventions, resounds with a lot of ad- 
mirable talk about co-operation. One speaker after 
another arises to make a stirring address about doing 
away with jealousies and ill will, and all working to- 
gether for the common good. Anybody who has ever 
spoken at a trade convention knows that a talk of this 
kind is the surest way to get a hearty round of ap- 
plause. The audience likes it, and goes away quite 
convinced that everything that has been said is pro- 
foundly true. 

Then the daily business of life goes on again. 
The baker believes most ardently in the fine idea of 
co-operation, but the fellow across the street is getting 
his trade away from him. The success of his busi- 
ness depends on his competing successfully with his 
Tivals, and the stress of such competition seems to leave 
very little room for the kind of co-operation he has 
heard talked about and has so cordially applauded. 

The fact is that a part of what is said about co- 
operation is for oratorical effect. Business is founded 
on competition, and while in certain ways a man may 
co-operate with his competitor, he knows that beyond 
a certain point such co-operation is like the lion and 
the lamb lying down together—with the lamb inside 
the lion. 

For practical purposes, the arguments for co-opera- 
tion are weakened by the obvious fact that they gen- 
erally claim too much. They are like much of the good 
counsel heard on Sundays from the pulpit and dis- 
regarded for the other six days of the week. There 
will be far more useful and intelligent co-operation 
among the bakers when its possibilities and limitations 
are put before them more accurately. 

Where co-operation within any ‘competitive industry 
is of most value is in dealing with the interests of the 
industry as a whole in their relation to other and gen- 
erally opposing interests on the outside. For example, 
the bakers can actively co-operate, while retaining full 
freedom in competition, in collectively advocating a 
greater use of bread as the best and cheapest food. 
They can co-operate to refute untrue charges made 
against their staple product; they can work together 
to place the facts concerning their industry clearly and 
fairly before the public. 

Furthermore, every industry can and should in 
large measure regulate its own methods of manufac- 
ture and salesmanship. It should police itself as to 
the safety and sanitary condition of its plants; it 
should so organize its business practices as to render 
outside interference absolutely unnecessary. In all 
such matters the closest kind of co-operation among 
the bakers is of great advantage to each individual. 
Finally, co-operation is both practicable and neces- 





sary in order to increase the scientific training of any 
industry. The maintenance of schools and technical 
institutions is obviously a matter for co-operative 
effort, and here again it is entirely possible for all the 
bakers to work together without limiting their com- 
petitive activities in any way. 

Outside of these forms of effort, however, co- 
operation comes sharply into conflict with competition, 
and generally collapses. Common sense tells every 
baker that he is in business for his own profit, not for 
that of his rival. Furthermore, it is idle to tell him 
that he wants to help his competitor; he knows better. 
What he wants to do is to get his competitor’s busi- 
ness away from him, and this process does not look 
much like co-operation. Wherever both of them can 
work together in the knowledge that they are accom- 
plishing by combined effort something which singly 
they could not accomplish at all, then co-operation is 
profitable, but when people talk of co-operation as in 
any way a substitute for competition, they are doing 
little more than rendering themselves ridiculous. 





THE RISING MARKET 

| as the past two months the baking industry has 

watched its profit per loaf being gradually eaten 
away by the advance in wheat prices. It is an old 
story, this failure of the retail price of the manufac- 
tured product to respond quickly and fully to higher 
costs of raw material. The smaller the sales unit, the 
harder it is to regulate the price accurately in relation 
to the cost of production. It seems easier to let the 
profit on a loaf of bread decrease by a fraction of a 
cent than to add a full cent to the selling price, and 
the process goes quietly on until a succession of these 
small fractions wipes out the profit altogether. 

Furthermore, every baker is in a state of more or 
less perpetual alarm as to what his competitors are 
going to do. He hesitates to advance his selling price, 
although he knows that such a step is not only justified 
but necessary, because he feels that his rival, by hold- 
ing off a little longer, will get a certain amount of 
trade away from him. 

The first thing to remember in such a situation is 
that trade bought at a loss is a liability, not an asset. 
The baker is not like the ordinary retail merchant, car- 
rying a very large and varied line of goods. He can- 
not sell a few commodities at a loss for advertising 
purposes in order to attract purchasers for other arti- 
cles on which he realizes a comfortable profit. The 
baker may, indeed, build up a considerable business 
in various kinds of baked goods, but his one staple 
commodity is bread. 

It takes plenty of courage to be the first to ad- 
vance selling prices; it requires real independence of 
thought and action, and this is something which is by 
no means as conspicuous in the baking industry as it 
ought to be. The tendency of sheep to follow their 
leader is well known, and there is traditional authority 
for the belief that in so doing they generally get into 
trouble. The conduct of the baking industry on an 
advancing wheat market is somewhat analogous; most 
of its members hold back until one of them, more 
courageous than the others, leads the way, and then, 
after they have incurred material losses from not act- 
ing soon enough, they all hurry to follow the example 
which has finally been set. 

The baker whose notion of what it costs to make 
and sell a loaf of bread is thoroughly vague has 
nobody but himself to blame if, at the end of the 
month, he finds that he is losing money. Nowadays, 
however, most bakers have learned the necessity for 
some sort of accurate cost accounting. The next step 
is acquiring enough backbone to act according to their 
knowledge. The baker who is afraid to advance his 
selling price because he does not know what his com- 
petitors are going to do is buying business at a thor- 
oughly unprofitable cost. There is no use in waiting 
for somebody else to set the time for stopping the loss 
on sales of bread. 
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THE NEW OCTOPUS—THE CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 


N NOV. 8 the newspapers of the United States 

carried the first announcement of the formation of 
a gigantic merger in the baking business, under the 
name of the Continental Baking Corporation, organized 
under the laws of Maryland with an authorized and 
indicated capital of approximately $500,000,000. 

The certificate of incorporation for this new indus- 
trial giant was filed on Nov. 6 and approved the same 
day by the State Tax Commission of Maryland. 

The certificate of incorporation states the purposes 
of the corporation as follows: “To manufacture, buy, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and export and import 
and otherwise deal in flour, bread, biscuits, cakes, pies, 
crackers, ice cream, Italian paste, candies, confection- 
ery and other food articles of all kinds; to purchase, 
lease, acquire, manage and operate stores, bakeries, 
factories, elevators and food plants for the production 
and storage of grains, cereals, sugars and food articles 
of any kind that may be produced therefrom or in 
conjunction therewith; and for such other purposes as 
are convenient and useful in carrying on said business 
as auxiliary or incidental thereof. . . . To purchase, 
acquire, hold, ‘sell, assign, transfer, mortgage, pledge, 
exchange or otherwise deal in shares of capital stock 
of this or any other corporation or corporations cre- 
ated under the laws of the state or under the laws of 
any other state or country, etc.” 

The news of this mammoth new merger was un- 
doubtedly very pleasant for those investors and specu- 
lators who bought the common stock of the United 
Bakeries Corporation within the last six months at 
about one half of its present market price, or who 
anticipate even greater future profits on account of 
the profitable nature of a widespread exploitation of 
this rich field. 


* * 


O THE small baker who is honestly trying to make 

a living in manufacturing and selling the “staff 
of life” in an open and unrestricted competitive mar- 
ket, however, this announcement has different signifi- 
cance. He knows that an organiaztion the purchasing 
agent of which has at his disposal an order for, say, 
5,000,000 bbls flour, is in a position to purchase much 
cheaper than he is. He knows, too, that advertising 
on a huge scale will draw away his customers and 
sharply decrease his potential market, and that the 
profits of his small business will not warrant an outlay 
for aggressive advertising competition. 

He reflects, from his acquaintance with past history 
in the baking business, that other sizable combinations 
in his industry have never passed on to the public in 
the form of a lowered bread price the savings which 
have been effected for them by increased manufactur- 
ing facilities and large scale distribution. He philoso- 
phizes, rather soberly, over the fact that a great bak- 
eries combination could, without serious impairment of 
capital, lay up large stocks of flour and materials dur- 
ing periods of depressed prices, and later use this 
advantage effectively against him, while he cannot 
afford to tie up all of his meager capital in inventory, 
regardless of the cheapness of prices. 

He recalls, somewhat bitterly, the complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission against the Ward Baking 
Co. (1919) where it was shown that, in the course of 
a high pressure sales and advertising campaign, the 
company had, in the spring of 1917, instituted a so- 
called “free bread campaign” in certain cities in New 
England, in which the price of bread was temporarily 
cut in half by giving away, each day during the cam- 
paign, a quantity of bread free of charge equal to the 
amount bought and paid for by the customer on the 
same day. In findings handed down on April 8, 1919, 
the Federal Trade Commission holds that the company 
did give away this free bread “with the intent, pur- 
pose and effect of stifling and suppressing competition 
in the manufacture and sale of bread.” A final para- 
graph in the decision holds that competing bakeries 
were “injuriously affected” by the free bread; that 
during the campaign the Ward Baking Co. sold its 
bakery products “at less than the cost of production, 
and lost large sums of money in the vicinity where 
such campaigns were carried on”; and that during the 
period in question the Ward Baking Co. “greatly in- 
creased” its shipments while local bakeries “sustained 
a decrease in the amount of their sales.” 





The Opinion of a Leading Authority on 
Corporate Mergers and Combinations 
—Dangers Inherent in This Half 
Billion Dollar Bread Trust— 
Why the Federal Trade 
Commission Should 
Intervene 


BY WILLIAM G. MARVIN 
Of Marvin & Pleasants, New York City 


Any one who will take the trouble to scan some of 
the thousand or more complaints filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission since 1915 against firms and cor- 
porations on the ground of unfair methods of compe- 
tition will find abundant justification for the anxiety 
of the small baker, who, en masse, constitutes the back- 
bone of the industry and the most profitable customer 
of the miller, when he views this threatening cloud on 
his business horizon. High sounding phrases regard- 
ing “greater economies of operation,” “higher quality 
product,” “efficient management,” etc., mean little in 
view of the lessons of the past. Power reposed in the 
hands of a few is a great temptation for achieving 
greater profits and serving selfish interests. Stock 
certificates are magnificent playthings for a strong 
man with a vivid imagination and a ruthless financial 
ambition. 

* + * 

ND what about the miller? How does this new 

“trust” affect him? Competitively speaking, the 
miller’s lot has been difficult during the past few years. 
Vastly increased manufacturing facilities since the 
war, with no similar increase in consumption, have shut 
down some mills and curtailed the operations of many 
others. Some mills, with only a few hours of profit- 
able daily business on their books, have found them- 
selves willing to make flour at cost for large customers 
whose orders enabled them to run on a full-time 
schedule. Large bakery corporations, by placing big 
orders, have made their savings at the expense of the 
milling trade—for, before such corporations were 
formed, the independent units constituting them or- 
dered their flour from their various mills in lots which 
permitted a living profit to the miller. 

George G. Barber, of the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration, who is listed as chairman of the board of 
the new Continental Baking Corporation, in a state- 
ment published in the New York Times under date of 
Nov. 8, says, among other things: “The Continental 
Baking Corporation has been formed with large capital 
to take advantage of the many wonderful opportunities 
which will result from placing many bakeries under 
one and the same management, standardization of pol- 
icy, system, manufacturing processes, co-ordination of 
advertising effort and large purchasing power, . . 
so the company plans to engage in the baking business 
in large cities on the North American continent located 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. If and when the 
present program of the company is completed the total 
prospective sales of all companies should produce a 
profit sufficient to reflect earnings of about $3 a share 
on the common “B” stock (2,000,000 shares) after 8 
per cent on preferred stock (2,000,000 shares) and $11 
a share on common “A” stock (2,000,000 shares) has 
been provided. . . . The character and effectiveness of 
the organization have attracted individually owned 
companies, with the result that many profitable pur- 
chases are possible. Decreased costs, increased sales 
and increased profits have followed the sale of indi- 
vidually owned baking companies to the larger haking 
companies.” 

It is interesting to note from this public statement 
that Mr. Barber realizes that one of the chief pillars 
of support in taking “advantage” of the opportunities 
that exist is large “purchasing power.” This large 
purchasing power will always be a hammer over the 
heads of the millers. At the present time, 50 per cent 
of the baking business done by the housewives of the 
country, which field Mr. Barber states his company is 
going actively to exploit, is a field of real profit to the 
miller because the distribution of flour by the sack to 
the housewife through the local grocery store is done 
at much higher price than wholesale distribution to a 





large bakery corporation supplanting individual pur- 
chasers. There is also reason to believe that in those 
families where baking is done on the premises «t the 
present time, more flour per capita is consumed, }ye- 
cause hot bread, biscuits, etc., are more palatalle tg 
the average consumer than package bread purchased 
at the corner grocery store, and greater amounts are 
therefore consumed. Certainly there seems to |e no 
advantage to the miller in having this housewife trade 
supplanted by the single order of a large bakin. cor- 
poration. 

It is also interesting to note, in Mr. Barber's s{ate- 
ment, that nothing is said about lowering the ct of 


bread to the public. Instead, he immediately att: :npts 
to show that this great program of the Conti «ntal 
Baking Corporation, extending to all the large «ities 
“from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” will produce ¢«rtain 
estimated profits upon the large body of stoc!. out- 


standing. The mental attitude of this geni!+man 
toward the great responsibilities along lines of } .)hlic 
relationship which are vested in a powerful ory. jjiza- 
tion serving the public with a necessity of life << «ins, 
from his public statement, to be centered on the r:turn 
which he will be able to assure to the stockholders, and 
upon the attractive market position of the stock. his 
statement of Mr. Barber alone should be sufficies:' evi- 
dence to the millers of the obnoxiousness of s\.!1 a 
corporation to their interests. 

George B. Smith, chairman of the board of dir. ‘ors 
of the United Bakeries Corporation, in a letter ‘|: the 
stockholders of his corporation, in which he conv: he 
offer of Mr. Barber to exchange stock of the (. \ti- 
nental Baking Corporation for the stock of the | d, 
instead of putting it up to the stockholders as an . 
pendent deal for their consideration, states: “I! 
cers and managers who will serve with the | d 
Bakeries Corporation will continue with the (© ti- 
nental Baking Corporation. . . . I have every ri ison 
to believe that the new company known as the (i 
nental Baking Corporation, with its larger provi, 

- will add to its manpower, and this is boun. to 
mean larger earnings for all of those who accep! 
offer to exchange their-stock.” Any good to the p 
seems to be lost sight of in this scramble to gain s' 
profits. It is also rather amusing to see that the ~' ‘i 
of the United Bakeries Corporation has been pk 
to the Continental Baking Corporation before the | 
ter was ever submitted to the stockholders. Th 
seems that a few men are gaining a position of y' 
power, impregnated with danger, in regulating 
distribution of a necessity of life. 

The charter of the new corporation, however, \ 

I have quoted above, gives them the right “to ma: 
facture, buy, sell and otherwise deal in flour” in «: 
tion to all of the powers given to it thereunder. | 
again will give them a whip hand over the mi 
trade that was not possessed by the many si 
companies that they already have taken into | 
merger and contemplate taking in the future. Un 
they can get flour at their own desired price, 
have sufficient outlet for the product to justify go 
into the milling business themselves. All of t! 
things are potential dangers. They may never t 
spire, but it must be obvious to the miller that ‘ 
very existence of such a corporation is one more !) 
at his already precarious economic position under p: 
ent day conditions. 

+ * * 


: Standard Corporation Service states that. 
of Nov. 13, it was estimated that more than | 
per cent of the United Bakeries Corporation sto 
had been deposited with the Guaranty Trust Co., Ne‘ 
York, for exchange for the securities in the new com 
pany. Unquestionably, the majority of such will | 
deposited. This will automatically centralize in th 
Continental Baking Corporation control of Ward 4 
Ward, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., Ward Brothers, Inc. 
of Rochester, Dayton, Gary, Toledo, Chicago, Cincin 
nati, Youngstown and Columbus; the Shultz Bread 
Co., operating in the metropolitan district of New 
York; the Atlas Bakeries, Inc., of Milwaukee, Wis: 
Stroehman Baking Co., of Wheeling and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va; the Crescent Baking Co., of Utica, N. Y; 
the Campbell Baking Co. of Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Des Moines, Wichita, Sioux City, Waterloo, Topeka, 
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Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Dallas and Shreveport; the 
Memphis Baking Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Crescent Baking Co., of Mississippi. In addition, it 
is understood that many new companies will immedi- 
ately be acquired, including the Southern Baking Co., 
the American Bakery Co., of St. Louis, and others. 

I believe that the organization of this gigantic 
merger will stifle competition and hurt the public in- 
terests, and that it could be successfully attacked 
under section 7 of the Clayton act. 

The Clayton act, adopted in 1914, and its prede- 
cessor, the Sherman act, adopted in 1890, were both 
enacted primarily for the purpose of effectuating 
machinery for restricting the activities of combina- 
tions or trusts engaging in illegal competition or in 
restraint- of trade. 

* . - 

T THE time of the debate on the Sherman anti- 

trust bill in 1890, Senator Sherman clearly ex- 
pressed the evil against which his legislation was 
directed, in the following words: 

“Associated enterprise and capital are not satisfied 
with partnerships and corporations competing with 
each other, and have invented a new form of combi- 
naiion, commonly called trusts, that seeks to avoid 
competition by combining the controlling corporations, 
partnerships and individuals engaged in the same busi- 
ness, and placing the power and property of the com- 
bination under the government of a few individuals, 
and often under the control of a single man called a 
trictee, a chairman or a president. 

“The sole object of such a combination is to make 
co:.petition impossible. It can control the market, 
raise or lower prices, as will best promote its selfish 
interests, reduce prices in a particular locality and 
break down competition and advance prices at will 
where competition does not exist. Its governing motive 
is to increase the profits of the parties composing it. 
‘The law of selfishness, uncontrolled by competition, 
compels it to disregard the interest of the consumer. 
It dictates terms to transportation companies, it com- 
ands the price of labor without fear of strikes, for 
in its field it allows no competitors. Such a combina- 
tion is far more dangerous than any heretofore in- 
vented, and when it embraces the great body of all 
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the corporations engaged in a particular industry in 
all of the states of the Union it tends to advance the 
price to the consumer of any article produced, it is a 
substantial monopoly injurious to the public, and by 
the rule of both the common and the civil law is null 
and void and the just subject of restraint by the 
courts, of forfeiture of corporate rights and privi- 
leges, and in some cases should be denounced as a 
crime, and the individuals engaged in it should be 
punished as criminals. It is this kind of a combina- 
tion we have to deal with now. 

“If the concentered powers of this combination are 
intrusted to a single man, it is a kingly prerogative, 
inconsistent with our form of government, and should 
be subject to the strong resistance of the state and 
national authorities. If anything is wrong, this is 
wrong. If we will not endure a king as a political 
power we should not endure a king over the produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of any of the necessaries 
of life. If we would not submit to an emperor we 
should not submit to an autocrat of trade, with power 
to prevent competition and to fix the price of any 
commodity.” 

The limitation of space in this article does not 
permit me to take up the long line of decisions in- 
volving such cases as United States vs. the Standard 
Oil Co., decided on May 15, 1911; Federal Trade Com- 
mission vs. Beechnut Packing Co; Federal Trade Com- 
mission vs. Aluminum Co. of America; United States 
vs. New England Fish Exchange; Federal Trade Com- 
mission vs. Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co; Federal Trade Commission vs. United 
States Steel Corporation; Federal Trade Commission 
vs. Swift & Co; Federal Trade Commission vs. the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; and other cases 
which clearly express the intent of the courts to restrict 
unfair competition. 

* +. * 
| BELIEVE that this new baking corporation vio- 
lates section 7 of the Clayton act, which provides 
as follows: 

“That no corporation engaged in commerce shall 
acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole or any part 
of the stock or other share capital of another corpora- 
tion engaged also in commerce, where the effect of such 
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acquisition may be to substantially lessen competition 
between the corporation whose stock is so acquired 
and the corporation making the acquisition, or to 
restrain such commerce in any section or community, 
or tend to create a monopoly of any line of commerce. 

“No corporation shall acquire, directly or indirectly, 
the whole or any part of the stock or other share capi- 
tal of two or more corporations engaged in commerce 
where the effect of such acquisition, or the use of such 
stock by the voting or granting of proxies or other- 
wise, may be to substantially lessen competition be- 
tween such corporations, or any of them, whose stock 
or other share capital is so acquired, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, or tend to 
create a monopoly of any line of commerce.” 

Early in 1919, a complaint was issued against the 
Aluminum Co. of America by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, charging that the company had acquired a 
large part of the stock of the Aluminum Rolling Mill 
Co., and.that that act was to substantially lessen com- 
petition and to restrain commerce. The findings held 
that the purchase of the assets was invalid under the 
terms of section 7 of the Clayton act. 

In the complaints filed by the commission against 
Swift & Co. and the Western Meat Co., in 1922, it was 
alleged in each case that the companies had acquired 
stock in local packing plants alleged to have been 
competitors, in violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
act. In each case the findings held that there had 
been a violation. 

In the case of United States vs. the New England 
Fish Exchange (1919), the United States district court 
held that the Bay State Fishing Co., by acquiring the 
stock of eight wholesale fresh fish corporations and 
eliminating competition between them, violated section 
7 of the Clayton act, and that the combination must 
be dissolved. 

I believe that the various trade associations in the 
milling industry should immediately, aggressively and 
courageously protest to the Federal Trade Commission 
against this new bakeries merger. Regardless of the 
outcome of such a protest, a salutary psychological 
effect will be had upon those persons whose imagina- 
tions and ambitions center about great future con- 
solidations in the food industry. 











100 MUCH PROSPERITY 
DOESN'T SUIT THIS BAKER 


Braman, Oxrta.—One of the most un- 
usual men in this state of booms and 
boomlets is W. B. Davis, owner and op- 
erator of a local bakery; unusual, be- 
cause he is one of the few who has 
made a confession of running from a 
boom. Once was enough, says Davis, 
speaking of his experience at Dilworth, 
an oil field village of Kay County that 
flourished and declined a few years ago. 

“It’s a fine thing to help feed the 
hungry thousands that flock to an oil 
field town,” says Mr. Davis, “and not a 
bad thing to make a little extra money 
while business is But going 
through one boom I thought was enough. 
So I moved over to the peaceable hamlet 
of Braman, a few miles west, and set- 
tled for life to conduct a bakery on a 
moderate scale. Just as things were 
coming round to my liking, what should 
strike Braman but an oil boom. 

“Oh, well, the people want bread, 
cakes and pies, and it’s my business to 
make that kind of goods, so I have in- 
stalled a new oven and other equipment 
and concluded to do my duty by the pub- 
lic if not by my family. Let the hungry 
come along, I’ll try to have the bread.” 





NORTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


The Northeastern Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association held its monthly meetin 
and dinner, Nov. 5, at Hazleton. 
splendid business and entertainment pro- 
gram was arranged by the local commit- 
tee, composed of Clarence Shellhammer, 
J. L, Hirshland, H. J. Kresge and John 
Salvator. Several of the entertainment 
features were furnished by local theat- 


rical people. Max Blume, of Scranton, . 


vice president of the association, pre- 


sided. William Smedley, of Philadelphia, — 


secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Merchants’ Association, the speaker of 
the evening, discussed business triangles. 
Other speakers were Fred W. W. Gra- 
ham, Jr., of The Fleischmann Co., who 


spoke on sales promotion, and John Moe- 
sel, William Weber and Theodore Bren- 
necke, who discussed various problems 
affecting the baking business. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Wilkes-Barre, in December, with A. L. 
Parks, of Forty Fort, as chairman. 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 


That one or more bakeries may be 
established in Oklahoma within the next 
few months by the Hubig Pie Co., of 
Dallas, Texas, was indicated in a recent 
announcement by the company that it 
planned to establish two plants a month 
during the next few months in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. The com- 
pany, which began business in Dallas a 
few years ago under management of 
Simon Hubig, now operates 12 plants. 

W. C. McMichael has purchased the 
American Bakery, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
from T. A. Tennyson. 

Among Arkansas lodge men who re- 
cently took part in a Grotto ceremonial 
at Tulsa, Okla., was C. H. Wortz, Jr., 
of the Fort Smith Biscuit Co. 

W. W. Wortz, superintendent Fort 
Smith Biscuit Co., was a St. Louis visi- 
tor recently, C. H. Wortz, Sr., presi- 
dent of the company, has returned from 
a tour of Texas and Louisiana, and re- 
ports business in all lines much im- 
proved. 

Bert Williams, manager Purity Bak- 
ing Co., El Paso, Texas, reports that a 
cake baking department is being added 
to the plant. ; 

James Klein, owner and manager City 
Bakery, Cordell, Okla., is negotiating for 
additional lot space over which to ex- 
pand the building that houses his plant. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
will erect an addition to cost $1,200. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Rudolph R. Platt, a 
baker at Lyman, Okla. Scheduled as- 
sets, $3,194; liabilities, $2,142. 

The Federal Bakery, Houston, Texas, 
operated by Mrs. A. N. Talcott, recent- 
ly manufacture of the first choco- 
late flavored bread offered in that city. 


A baking department to his mercantile 
business at Farmington, N. M., was in- 
stalled recently by W. F. Wood. E. 
Nickles, an experienced baker, is in 
charge. 

G. C. Heim, manager Federal Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark., reports that the plant 
has been moved to 1018 Main Street. 
It was established three years ago, and 
has enjoyed a rapid increase of business. 

Of interest to bakers is the announce- 
ment of G. D. Ulrich, vice president and 
general manager Imperial Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., Galveston, that the company 
will expend about $1,000,000 in improv- 
ing and enlarging its plant at Sugar- 
land, Texas, 

The G. C. Starkey bakery and meat 
market, Honey Grove, Texas, was 
burned Nov. 1, with reported loss of 
$2,000. 

O. D. Sims has resigned as manager 
of. the Bake Rite Bakery, El Reno, 
Okla., and has been succeeded by C. E. 
Martin. H. F. Vauple remains as su- 
pervisor in charge of the laboratory. 
Mr. Sims, before going to El Reno in 
1922, was manager of a bakery at 
Chickasha. He expects to remain in El 
Reno. 

Fred Stern, manager Capitol City 
Bakery, Little Rock, Ark., says that 
nine years ago, when he opened the 
plant, work was done by hand and one 
delivery car was required. Today all 
work is done by modern machinery and 
five delivery cars are in use. The retail 
department has been enlarged and a 
fountain and serving tables added. A 
new product is a ginger spiced cake 
called “Sally Brown,” which the man- 
agement says will stay fresh for a week. 

A bakeshop and café have been opened 
near the Junior high school, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, by E. L. Poff and N. O. 
Holland. 

Bakery employment in Oklahoma in- 
creased over 2 per cent during October, 
according to the state commissioner of 
labor, but employment among manufac- 
turers of confections decreased. The 
general average increase for the month 





in all industries was 1.8 per cent. Bak- 
ery employment showed the heaviest gain 
in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and towns in 
and near developing oil fields. 

Roy Thompson, formerly a baker at 
El Reno, and Charles Coker, of Enid, 
have purchased the Morrison grocery, 
Tonkawa, Okla. 





LOUISIANA BAKERY IMPROVEMENTS 

New Orteans, La.—Prosperity in 
Louisiana is reflected in the expansions 
and the installation of the latest devices 
in bakery equipment throughout the 
state. ; 

The L. Jensen Baking Co., 3100 Tun- 
lane Avenue, New Orleans, has installed 
a bread wrapping machine with a ca- 
pacity of 1,800 loaves an hour, to be 
used for the new “split top” loaf. The 
equipment was bought through J. S. 
Waterman & Co. 

C. McLemore has purchased a wrap- 
ping machine for use in his bakery at 
Rayville, La. Mr. McLemore also con- 
ducts a bakery at Tallulah, La. 

Mrs. Edna Knox, Homer, La., is en- 
larging her bakery and installing a Ben- 
nett Wolverine oven. 

a Johnson, Natchitoches, La, 
has installed an additional oven, the 
large attendance at the state normal in 
that city rendering expansion necessary. 

H. W. Foote, of the bakers’ supply 
department of J. S. Waterman & Co, 
is calling on the trade in northern 
Louisiana. 

R. A. Suirivan. 





MIDWINTER MEETING 

The midwinter meeting of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, 
Feb. 3-4. There will be four business 
sessions, two on the first day and two 
on the second. Bakers’ problems will be 
the principal subject considered, and 
every effort will be made to so arrange 
the program and speakers as to make 
every minute spent in the meeting a 
benefit to all. A list of speakers and 
their subjects will be announced later. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AND IRELAND 


HERE is an old adage which runs, 

“What you get for nothing is of 
little value.” Enough of the foundation 
of this is based on the propensity of 
human nature to give it the appearance 
of truth, but at any rate there is a 
tendency, if not to despise, at least to 
belittle, anything that costs little, and to 
show supreme contempt for what can 
be got for nothing. 

I think I have already referred to the 
number of scholarships now given here 
in connection with technical classes and 
institutions. Nothing like the numbers 
one would anticipate apply for these; 
many of those who get them take a 
purely material view of their value, put 
no store by the purpose for which the 
scholarship may have been instituted, but 
rather critically “look the gift horse in 
the mouth,” and harbor discontent if it 
is not one of the best. 

One at least of the scholarships award- 
ed by the National Association of Bakers 
was rejected by the recipient because it 
was not large enough. This man had 
formally made application for a schol- 
arship, but has personally done no spe- 
cial service, or shown particular abilities, 
entitling him to favored consideration. 

In connection with the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, the allied traders do- 
ing business with bakers have founded 
a scholarship, tenable at that institu- 
tion, of the annual value of £100. Al- 
though the young men in Scotland are 
credited with high intelligence, ambition 
and acquisitiveness, there was only one 
application for this prize, and of course 
the applicant was awarded the scholar- 
ship. 

There seems to be something wrong 
somewhere. Either the kind of educa- 
tion offered is not what it should be, or 
the young men are lacking in the sort 
of enthusiasm desired, or think so little 
of trade education in any case as to be 
unwilling to make any effort or any sac- 
rifice to secure it. 


OPERATIVES AND EDUCATION 


Operative bread bakers in London are 
all night workers, and cannot attend 
classes or lectures, in connection with the 
trade, on the first six days of the week. 
On this account bakers, good as they are 
in faithfulness to their duties and at 
the routine work of the bakery, find the 
scientific side of the business closed to 
them, because they have had no help, or 
any opportunity of training in the sim- 
ple preliminaries that might make con- 
tinuous study easy afterwards. 

The education committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, in 
conjunction with the Amalgamated 
Union of Operatives, has instituted a 
course of lectures for night workers on 
Saturday evenings, from 5 to 7. At the 
first of these there were 62 operative 
bakers, some traveling long distances, 
and most of them foremen. The occa- 
sion was made more interesting by the 
presence of the president of the national 
association, who traveled specially from 
Newcastle, a distance of some 300 miles, 
the chairman of the executive, from 
Swansea, some 200 miles, the chairman 
and principal of the education committee 
of the governors of the Polytechnic, and 
the secretary of the Amalgamated Union 
of Operatives. 

The venture seems to be making for 
an entire success. What renders this 
particular course of lectures notable is 
that it is the only one started for bakers 
on a Saturday evening for 34 years, and 
is also the only course of its kind in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS 


One of the chief aspirations of the old 
Chartists, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, was to secure a statute 
requiring a new Parliament every three 
years, but we seem to be improving on 
that, by arranging for an election every 
year. Our Labor government has had a 
very short run, and the consciousness of 


its want of power has made it seem un- 
real as a government all the time. It 
has done little its friends expected and 
its opponents feared. 


The ministers of the crown were, with 
one or two exceptions, all new to office, 
and seemed to be more anxious to keep 
up appearances than to do any special 
work, They have leaned, with perfect 
humility, on the permanent officials of 
the several departments, and in conse- 
quence there never has been a govern- 
ment within living memory that has been 
so much govemal by officials and by de- 
partments. The permanent officials are, 
of course, delighted with the arrange- 
ment; the accession of power to them has 
been wholly pleasing. The bureaucracy 
would be content if government of this 
sort went on forever. 

So far there has been no alteration of 
the bread law. A new one is drafted, 
and has been indorsed by a large section 
of the trade, while the section opposed 
to it, which has hitherto been in the 
ascendant, appears to have become para- 
lyzed, and is putting up no fight. The 
war-time regulations remain in operation, 
and these are identical with the proposed 
new law. Yet the bread law in force 
from 1822 up to 1918 is still the statute 
law of the land, but in abeyance, because 
we were at war some six years ago. The 
regulations are to be continued under 
the “expiring law continuation act” and, 
whatever government is in power, it is 
safe to say that the department officials 
will see that this is done. 

In the meantime, bakers, large and 
small, and in several parts of the king- 
dom, but principally in and about Lon- 
don, are being treated like criminals, and 
publicly prosecuted for the most trivial 
weight shortages, the fines inflicted for 
exactly the same offense ranging from 
10s up to £50. Bakers are taking it all, 
as we say here, “lying down.” : 

The demise of the government has also 
removed the menace of the abolition of 
nightwork in bakeries. The Labor gov- 
ernment is probably not sorry that it is 
saved from dealing with that problem. 
The chances of its being taken up seri- 
ously now are more remote; none of the 
parties are anxious to be labeled as the 
“stale bread” government. 


COMPETITION 

In all parts of the country the upward 
movement of flour and bread prices is 
causing intense competition and under- 
selling. Bakers with flour bought “for- 
ward”—and the practice is one millers’ 
travelers, if not the millers, are keen to 
encourage—are striving to increase their 
volume of trade by selling bread a little 
cheaper than their neighbors, or other- 
wise offering customers some special ad- 
vantage to induce them to change their 
baker. 

In the midland district of England 
this sort of trading is creating much 
soreness in the trade. The method most 
in favor for dealing with “cutting” prac- 
tices is for the well-inclined bakers in 
the neighborhood to form themselves into 
a local association. The officers of this 
body, all voluntary workers, are expect- 
ed to visit “cutters,” reason with them, 
induce them to mend their ways, and to 
keep to the price the association has set. 

The society meets at stated periods, 
and publicly and officially announces the 
price bread should be sold at. The offi- 
cial price notice is invariably sent to non- 
members of the society trading in the 
district, as well as to members. In some 
cases the nonmembers act in unison with 
the association, in others they do not. 
In the midland districts, complaints are 
loud that the price notices sent out to 
nonmembers are really helpful to them 
in their cutting prices. They are thus 
supplied gratis with all the information 
they require as to the fixed price to be 
charged by the associated bakers, and 
can undersell without going too deep and 
unduly reducing their own profits. 

It is now proposed that, as a settled 
policy, the association price be not pub- 
lished, or even fixed, but that members 
be left to deal with undersellers in their 
own neighborhoods as best they can. 
Crude ideas of this sort somehow readily 
capture the minds of some of our bakers. 
As, however, associations are formed 
principally to fix prices, and to keep 








them on a profitable level, this new policy 
will, in practice, take away, in the minds 
of members, the only real justification 
for the existence of the society. 

The ultimate result is likely to be dis- 
solution. If members do not all sell 
their bread at the same price, bickerings 
and charges of underselling are sure to 
follow. From a condition in which there 
is at least some surety and steadiness, 
the local trades will descend to a state 
in which only suspicion is the ruling 
feeling. 

FOUNDING A LIBRARY 


At the National Bakery School, Lon- 
don, at which there are 53 full-time day 
students and about 200 in the evenings, 
there is a system of “fines” for the for- 
mer if they appear late in the morning. 
Only the modest sum of two cents is 
exacted, but the young men are so un- 
willing to appear in the dock for dere- 
liction of duty, even with the penalty so 
small, that the system—which was volun- 
tarily started by the students themselves 
—has had a very beneficial effect in in- 
suring punctuality. 

But accidents and little lapses do oc- 
cur, and in the course of a ten months’ 
session the pennies accumulate. On a 
former occasion the money obtained from 
this source was made the nucleus of a 
fund which, with contributions from past 
students who had attended before the 
fines regulation was started, was suffi- 
cient to purchase a handsome chiming 
wall clock for the school laboratory. 

There is a new accumulation of funds 
from the same source, and it is now pro- 
posed to found a special reference 
library for the use solely of the bakery 
students. A friend has started the 
library by a contribution of a full set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
several other standard works of refer- 
ence. The old students of the school, 
numbering now many thousands, will 
readily subscribe funds sufficient to stock 
the library with the latest and best works, 
while offers of help in the same direction 
have been received from firms which have 
previously taken a keen interest in the 
work of the school. 


PRESERVATIVES IN FOOD 


In the matter of food purity, we are 
not so well forward in Britain in regula- 
tions as is the United States. An expert 
committee, consisting of leading analyti- 
cal chemists, medical men, and other 
experts, has just issued an elaborate re- 
port on the use of preservatives in food. 
It does not follow that all the recom- 
mendations of this committee will be 
adopted by the government, for in a sim- 
ilar report, issued in 1907, formalin, 
salicylic acid, and other preservatives 
were specifically prohibited, yet are in 
common use up to the present time. 

After examining many witnesses, rep- 
resenting all the interests concerned, the 
committee makes some important stipu- 
lations. The word “preservative” is care- 
fully defined as not including salt, salt- 
petre, sugar, vinegar, acetic acid, alcohol 
and spices, or para agents intro- 
duced by “smoking.” The term is inter- 
preted as meaning “any substance which, 
when added to food, has the property of 
preventing, arresting, delaying or mask- 
ing fermentation or putrefaction of 
food.” It is again recommended that 
formalin, salicylic acid and copper salts 
should be wholly prohibited as additions 
to foodstuffs. Where preservatives are 
allowed, the proportions and kinds must 
be, in some plain manner, intimated to 
the consumer. 

The least noxious and, in. certain cir- 
cumstances permissible, preservatives are 
sulphur dioxide, benzoic acid, and boric 
acid. Of sulphur dioxide, not more than 
three grains per Ib should be used in 
sausages; one tenth of that quantity, or 
3 grains per lb, might be mixed in jam; 
in dried fruits seven grains per lb is 
ongeetes but only five grains in fruit 
pulp. Benzoic acid is the preservative 
allowed in coffee essence; the proportion 
only three grains per lb, but in sweet- 
ened fruit juices five grains are allowed 
per pint. “Liquid eggs” may contain 1 
per cent of boric acid, or 70 grains per 
Ib, so that no more than 23 grains may be 
present in a pound of cake made from 
such eggs, but their use in any case is 
disallowed in sponge cakes which may be 
eaten by infants or invalids. 

As a general conclusion, the committee 
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believes that, with considerable and easi- 
ly attained improvements in -transport 
and cold storage, the use of preservatives 
in food might be altogether discontinued 
It did not deal with the question of “jr. 
provers” in flour, or the effects of bleach- 
ing. Those matters, however, are to be 
investigated in the near future. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 

There was a time, not many years ago 
when the ambition of mothers, even 
mothers with husbands who are master 
bakers, was to design for their sons ¢a- 
reers more “genteel,” as they thought 
than baking. In their view, almost any 
sort of business was of higher grade. 
For the most part, sons agreed with 


mothers. This “movement” had _ taken 
such hold that it is common enoich to 
find good baking businesses in whic! par- 
ents have prospered very well, while no 
son was prepared to take up the suc- 


cession. The male members of the fam- 
ily had become bank clerks, clerks of 


other sorts, and electrical engineers, but 
knew nothing about the parental trade. 

I have occasion to note a quite sig- 
nificant change of attitude with revard 
to those matters within the past six 
years. Many young men, sons of mas- 
ter bakers, who have spent years cl«rking 
or engineering, are discovering th:t the 


“gentility” of these occupations is nv com- 
pensation for their comparative }.rren- 


ness as a life work. The electrical engi- 
neering trade is becoming crowded. and 
the prospects of the ordinary workers 
are not so good as in the despised biking 
trade. The best, and not the dulles!, sons 
of master bakers are going straight !rom 
the secondary schools into the bakery 


schools to train, that they may be able 
to take competent charge of the parental 
businesses when their fathers wish tv he 
relieved of some or all of their respon- 
sibilities. 

The majority of the small bakers still 


cling with tenacity to the old ides! of 
making sufficient money before they are 
60 years of age to retire on, and to then 


hand over their shops to their sons. ‘The 
explanation of the new spirit, referred 
to above, is that the baking trade has 
been and is doing very well. Incomes of 
£1,000 per annum in quite small con- 
cerns are now so common as to be scarce- 
ly notable. JouHn Kirkrann. 


CONCERNING LIABILITY TO 
CONTRACTOR’S EMPLOYEES 


Defendant bakery company was not 
liable for injury to plaintiff, employee 
of a painting contractor, caused by «ol- 
lapse of a skylight on defendant’s build- 
ing which the contractor was engage: to 
paint, and on which plaintiff was stand- 
ing painting it, when it collapsed, held 
the Virginia supreme court of appeals 
in the case of Dozier vs. Davis Bakery, 
Inc. (124 S.E. 411). The gist of ihe 
court’s decision appears in the follow ing 
excerpt from it: 

“Generally, where an independent «on- 
tractor is employed to perform a work, 
lawful in itself and not intrinsically «n- 
gerous, the company, if it is not nevli- 
gent in selecting the contractor, is not 
liable for the wrongful acts or nezli- 
gence of such contractor. It must «p- 
pear that it either exercised or reserved 
the right to exercise control over the 
work, and had the power to chovse, 
direct, and discharge the employees of 
the contractor. In general, it may be 
said that the liability of the comp: y 
depends upon whether or not it has re- 
tained control and direction of the work. 

“That Mueller was an independent ¢:'- 
tractor and that the plaintiff was |:is 
employer is proven in the evidence. It is 
clear that defendant retained no mann: 
of control over the premises or over the 
manner in which the work was to be done. 
and was guilty of no negligence in s: 
lecting its contractor. 

“There are no contractual rights an’ 
liability between owners and employee: 
of independent contractors. Such @ 
exist grow out of other principles. . 

“An employer ordinarily owes on!) 
such duties to the servant of an inde- 
pendent contractor as it does to 
stranger, unless the work is a nuisance, 
unlawful, or intrinsically dangerous. 
provided he is not negligent in selectin: 
the contractor.” 





A. L. H. Srreet. 
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| A PARADISE FOR BAKERS 








New Orteans, La.—Comes now An- 
tonio Molinelli, with ill-concealed civic 
pride, and sets forth that if cornered, 
hard pressed and his pursuers insist up- 
on facts, he could point to the map and 
indicate the spot that may be regarded 
without question as the bakers’ paradise. 
As Mr. Molinelli speaks, one gathers he 
has reference to Porto Rico. 

Mr. Molinelli knows Porto Rico. 
There is not a road on the island that 
he has not whisked along at a fate of 
speed that would make the blood of 
some of our most reckless drivers run 
cold. Not that Mr. Molinelli is reck- 
less. He knows the roads. He knows 
the first name of every little bend in 
the magnificent highways that wind their 
way across the mountains of that pic- 
turesque island, 

Some of those who have never visited 
Porto Rico may jump to the conclusion 
that because a moderate smoker, riding 
with Mr. Molinelli, may burn up no 
more than half a dozen cigarettes cross- 
ing Porto Rico at its width and no more 
than 10 or 12 negotiating the length of 
its mileage, this island is not to be con- 
sidered as in the big league flour users. 
But when it is understood that the 1,- 
250,000 inhabitants of this isle, which is 
about 100 miles long by 40 wide, bought 
450,000 bags (200 lbs per bag) last year, 
one has more respect for the buying 
power of the place. 

Mr. Molinelli need not travel by auto- 
mobile, except from choice, for there are 
railroads. The railroads are considered 
among the best anywhere. So far as 
Mr. Molinelli is concerned, the railroads 
are handy things to have when a con- 
signment of flour from New Orleans is 
discharged at San Juan to be taken to 
the interior. They are handy, also, to 
haul sugar, coffee, tobacco and fruit, the 
chief articles of export. These crops, 
Mr. Molinelli said, on his arrival in 
New Orleans recently, are up to expec- 
tation, and the indications are that 
money will be plentiful on the island 
this year. 

Mr. Molinelli is the special representa- 
tive in Porto Rico of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., New Orleans. He was in this city 
on a business trip, but did not tarry 
long. He was anxious to get back and 
try that new stretch of road they are 
building outside of Ponce. He makes 
all his calls on the trade by car. The 
stretch between San Juan and Ponce, 83 
miles, is of asphalt, and is described as 
being as smooth as a city street all the 
way, 

Consider: eighty-three miles of asphalt 
highway, dipping down into brilliant val- 
leys, rising to the pinnacle of a moun- 
tain, with a sheer drop of hundreds of 
feet if something goes wrong! Eighty- 
three miles of excellent roadway, and 
no speed law, except 100 miles an hour 
if you can do it! 

There are other highways—the whole 
island is described as a network of high- 
ways. They are kept in excellent condi- 
tion, and lead to prosperous towns and 
cities, where the bakers, Mr. Molinelli 
asserts, are getting their share of the 


prosperity. This, he said, was brought 
about by the Asociacion de Tahoneros de 
Porto Rico, which is just another way of 
saying the Bakers’ Association of Porto 
Rico. 

The bakers had been engaged in the 
merry little game of virtually giving 
their bread away before the association 
was formed, he said. Bread was selling 
for 542@8c for a 16-oz loaf. The loaves 
chiefly in demand in Porto Rico are simi- 
lar to the “best sellers” in New Orleans 
—the long, French loaf, Then, too, 
there is a long loaf with an unusually 
hard crust that warms the hearts of na- 
tive Porto Ricans. Pan bread is also 
baked for the American trade. 

Bread selling at 5%c left very little 
for the baker to buy gas with, it was 
pointed out. Still, the sefior across the 
way made promises which proved of lit- 
tle worth. What was there to do? If 
bread went lower, the bakers would sim- 
ply have to close their shops. So a 
meeting was called, they got together 
and buried their several hatchets. There 
were speeches. Steps were taken. Bread 
buyers in San Juan now pay 10c a loaf 
for the 16-oz article. 

That took place some time ago. The 
bakers now, Mr. Molinelli asserts, are 
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Fine Roads for Seventy Miles an Hour 


400, United States currency. Almost all 
came from the transshipment port of 
Hongkong. Most of the shops are stocked 
with English and Irish brands, selling 
from 80c per 1-lb tin to $2.70 for a 2-lb 
tin, local currency. Chinese biscuits, on 
the other hand, are selling for $1@1.80 
per 2-lb tin, according to a report from 
Consul A. E. Carleton, based on trade 
information. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Flour is 50@75c bbl higher than a 
month ago, and prior to the presidential 
election the larger bakers made some 








Antonio Molinelli and His Staff in His San Juan Office 


prospering. Every one is making money. 
With this money, new and modern equip- 
ment is being installed. The average 
efficiency of Porto Rican bakeries would 
compare favorably with bakeshops in the 
United States, he declared. Much of 
the improvement has been brought about 
because of the bakers getting enough 
for their bread to justify a venture in 
the latest devices. The people pay a lit- 
tle more for their Real it is admitted, 
but the people get a more uniform and 
a better loaf than ever before. And, as 
the 10c loaf has become an established 
fact, the sefior across the way is playing 
fair. Bueno! 
R. A. SuLiivan. 





During 1923 the value of the imports 
of biscuits into Amoy amounted to $9,- 





Porto Rico Is Justly Proud of Its Railroads 


pretty good purchases. Since then, how- 
ever, advancing limits have restricted 
the movement. The smaller bakers are 
generally carrying light stocks, and are 
buying only for near requirements. 

The price of sugar has declined 25 
points during the month. While supplies 
are small, bakers are generally able to 
satisfy requirements on a basis of 7.25c 
for fine granulated. Extra creamery 
butter is readily oer 43c, but bak- 
ers using the lower grades are able to 
secure ample supplies around 30@37c. 
Ladles and packing stock are in small 
supply and quiet. Fine fresh eggs are 
scarce and 9c higher, with demand read- 
ily absorbing all offerings. 

Retail bread prices are unchanged, 
aside from the chain stores doing a 
strictly cash business, which are now 
charging 6c for a 16-oz loaf, an ad- 
vance of Ic. 

Samuet S. DanreLs. 





BAKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Operating a 
bakery amidst the jum and jostle of an 
oil-boomed “ragtown” has become some- 
what prosaic to Lawrence Harris, owner 
of the Sanitary Bakery, Cromwell, the 
latest mushroom city of the oil territory 
of Seminole County, Oklahoma. Harris 
has been through a number of these 
booms since he came west from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a few years ago. He estab- 
lished one of the first bakeries in Cush- 
ing during the great boom. Later he 
was in the forefront of a wild rush at 
Drumright, and still later he was a star 
baker in Healdton and Wilson, southern 
Oklahoma. 

His bakery in Cromwell, which was 
one of the first established there three 
months ago, is right in the center of 
things. Night is turned to day all about 
him. The plant is a small affair; it had 


to be, to fit into the little frame thing 
that is called a building. Scarcely has 
the customer room to turn around in 
it. The equipment is just as light as 
Harris can get along with and make good 
bread and pastries, for the careless drop- 
ping of a lighted match might make 
8,000 persons homeless within a few 
hours. 

A bakery is an excellent business in 
an oil town, for a visitor must conclude 
that everybody eats whenever he gets a 
chance. Cromwell has scores of eating 
places. Thousands of sightseers are there 
every week, and great wells gush 1,000 
to 4,000 bbls daily near Main Street. 

“You can say this for me,’ remarked 
Mr. Harris; “the people get the best 
bread I can make, and for the least 
money consistent.” He was selling 14 
loaves for $1 to merchants and eating- 
house owners late in October. However, 
flour was then costing him $8.50 bbl, and 
it was about time for bread to increase 
in price. “I'll not mark it up until I 
am forced to,” said Mr. Harris. 


NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 


Wholesale Bakers Will Meet Dec. 2—Big 
Concerns Are Constantly Gaining— 
Groups to Fix Prices 


New York, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be held Dec, 2-3 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. President 
Hotchkiss has appointed the following 
committees: dinner and dance, George 
P. Reuter, Ellis Baum and William J. 
Morris, Jr; speakers, F. S. Bamford and 
R. D. Ward; publicity, Frank Lyon and 
F. S. Bamford. 


BAKERY STOCKS HIGH 


Stocks of the Continental Baking 
Corporation and the United Bakeries 
Corporation continue to advance. Unit- 
ed Bakeries sold at over 135, while the 
Continental “A” common brought in in- 
stances over 100. Under the provisions 
of the plan of organization of Con- 
tinental, the preferred shares are to re- 
ceive regular quarterly dividends at the 
annual rate of 8 per cent. The same 
rate has been set for the “A” common 
shares, the first payments on _ these 
stocks to be made Jan. 1, 1925, 

It is expected that the Continental will 
within a few days announce the acquisi- 
tion of four additional baking concerns, 
to be taken over for cash, and not, as 
in the case of the American and United 
Bakeries, through an _ exchange of 
stock. 


FLEISCHMANN AND WARD PROSPER 


The report of earnings by The Fleisch- 
mann Co, for the last quarter shows a 
surplus available for dividends of $2,351,- 
776, after charges and federal taxes had 
been deducted. The net surplus for the 
first nine months was over $6,000,000. 
It is announced that recent experiments 
by breeders in the use of yeast for the 
upbuilding of animals have shown sur- 
prisingly good results. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., report for the 
three months a net income of $159,654, 
after depreciation and federal taxes, 
which is equal, after preferred dividends, 
to 86c a share earned on the 95,240 out- 
standing shares of no par stock. The 
net income for the last nine months was 
$656,193. 

The Ward Baking Co. announces a 
net profit of $2,916,153 for the calendar 
year to Sept. 13. After deducting divi- 
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dends, there still is a surplus of over 
$1,000,000. 


OFFICIAL CONFERS WITH RETAILERS 


Berne A. Pyrke, commissioner of 
farms and markets of the state of New 
York, recently attended a meeting of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers to straighten 
out several points regarding the new 
bread law, The retailers tried to induce 
him’ to include Vienna, French, biscuit, 
twist and potato bread under the classi- 
fication of fancy bread, but he stated 
that no modification could be obtained, 
as the rules and regulations plainly de- 
scribe nut, fruit, seed covered, sugar 
coated and gluten bread as fancy bread. 
He approved, however, of the plan to 
have one uniform sign required by the 
new law, which may be obtained from 
local associations. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS TO FIX PRICES 


The United Master Bakers of New 
York have started a movement to form 
neighborhood groups for the purpose 
of deciding upon equal prices for cer- 
tain baked goods. It was stated that 
conditions differ widely as regard price 
and quality, and while the association 
as a body took no decided stand, it was 
suggested that retailers in the same 
neighborhood band together in order to 
find a solution. The annual banquet and 
ball will be held Jan. 28 at the Hotel 
Astor. 

QUALITY BAKERS MEET 


At the last meeting of production 
managers of the Quality Bakers of 
America at’ New York, Edwin W. Ely, 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, addressed them on “Stand- 
ardization and Simplification,” which im- 
pressed the managers so much that they 
adopted a resolution favoring standardi- 
zation in the baking industry wherever 
possible. At the luncheon Ivan B. Nord- 
hem presided and Samuel W. Graflin, 
of the Y.M.C.A., and Albert Klopfer, 
spoke. 

Among those present were R. N. Win- 
free, Lynchburg, Va; E. H. Boyer and 
C. H. Harris, Johnstown, Pa; Joseph W. 
Wind, Utica, N. Y; F. Grover, 
Augusta, Ga; G. W. Putnam, Fort 
Worth, Texas; A. Hecht, Bristol, Tenn; 


S. Wolff and W. J. Travis, Poughkeep- ° 


sie, N. Y; P. Drosenos, Akron, Qhio; 
H. J. Barber, Trenton, N. J; C. 
Schwarz, Youngstown, Ohio; C. E. 
Carnes, Canton, Ohio; J. H. Snyder, 
Easton, Pa; A. Hannibal, Atlantic City, 
N. J; H. J. Stroehmann, Williamsport, 
Pa; E. R. Baur, Pittsburgh, Pa; L. 
Manewal, St. Louis; R. J. Baker, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; George Smith, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

New corporations (in New York City 
except as noted): Grand Central Baking 
Co., Brooklyn; Electrik-Maid Bakeries, 
New Rochelle; Theresa & Paul; D. Cohen 
Baking Co., Brooklyn; Valente Integral 
Wheat Bread Co; Demitra Baking Co; 
Central Macaroni Co; Goldberg Bakers’ 
Supply Co; Honeymoon Pie Corporation, 
Long Island City; Kings Highway 
French Pastry Shop, Brooklyn; Court 
Self-Service, the Bronx; Merrick Baking 
& Lunch Co., Brooklyn; Fleschler Flour 
Co; Straight Edge Food Co; Raykin’s 
Buffet Lunch, Brooklyn; Log Cabin 
Waffle Shoppe; Retail Bread Co. 
Queens; L. Gerwitz & Son; Modern Bake 
Shop, Brooklyn; Gertner Sons Co; Henco 
Restaurant Co; Winkler & Friedman 
Bakery & Dairy Restaurant; Mother's 
Cupboard; Supreme Bakery & Lunch- 
room; J. M. Fisher Baking Co; Adamax 
Restaurant Co. 

NOTES 

John E. Stoneman has opened a bak- 
ery at Utica. 

Peter Panaritis is the successor to J. 
Janatos, Ilion. 

Harry McCullough has opened a bak- 
ery at Elmira. 

E. V. Wood has bought the Klinhamer 
Bakery, Sidney. 

B. A. Cushman will open another bak- 
ery at Lynbrook. 

Carlson & Parsons have opened a bak- 
ery at Jamestown. 

Frank Kudernotsch will open a bak- 
ery at Gloversville. 

The Neighborhood Bakery has been 
opened at Rochester. 
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An Electrik-Maid Bakery has been 
opened at Larchmont. 

Wysawski & Garalerwski have opened 
a bakery at Greenport. 

Cedarholm & Anderson have opened 
a bakery at Jamestown. 

Fire partly destroyed the H. G. John- 
ston Bakery, Rochester. 

M. Conrad has bought the bakery of 
Richard Dietze, Glendale. 

R. T. Rennie has purchased the Con- 
derman Bakery, Canisteo. 

M. E. Marshall has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bakery at Waterloo. 

Katz’s Bakery will open at 570 Van 
Sicklen Avenue, Brooklyn. 

F. Specht will open a bakery at 869 
Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn. 

J. Seidel has opened a bakery at 2477 
Eighty-fifth Street, Brooklyn. 

The Seneca Electric Bake Shops have 
opened a bakery at Waterloo. 

Fire partly destroyed the bakery of 
S. G. Fallick, Saratoga Springs. 

The control of the Port Chester Bak- 
ing Co. has passed to S. Newman. 

Kirchner & Beyer have purchased the 
Blade & Keegan Bakery, ville. 

A bakery has béen established by Pap- 
pas & Anargyros at Poughkeepsie. 

The Sanitary Bakery will be opened 
at 2305 Voorhies Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Grand-Marcy Bakery & Restau- 
rant has been organized in Brooklyn. 

Martin Keidel has sold his bakery, 365 
Grand Street, Brooklyn, to A. Golke. 

The Sanitary Bakery will operate a 
shop at 685 North Street, Rochester. 

F. Specht, 103 Ralph Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, has sold his bakery to E. Neuner. 

August Stritt has bought Lohse’s Bak- 
ery, 804 Woodward Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Paino’s aoe, 43 Smith Street, Brook- 
lyn, has been sold to Mrs. A. Neubauer. 

Mrs. Garrett S. Veeder has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bakeshop at Schenectady. 

The International Hotel, Warsaw, has 
been transformed into the Home Bakery. 

The Flatbush Bakery will open a 
branch at 2306 Voorhies Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

Charles W. Cook and John E. Holgate 
will open the Perry Bakery at Johnson 
City. 

The Roth Bros., bakers, Lake Hunting- 
ton, contemplate the erection of a larger 
plant. 

Andrew Hummel, 314 Hicks Street, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to M. 
Schuetz. : 


Eugene Winter has succeeded H. Lis- 
sak in the bakery at 369 Central Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


The American Biscuit Co. will open at 
Grand Avenue and Kingsbridge Road, 
New York, 


William Card, who operates a bakery 
at Falconer, has opened a branch at 
Jamestown. 

The Worts Bakery, Oswego, one of the 
oldest baking establishments in the state, 
has discontinued. 

The Star Bakery & Restaurant, New 
York, has changed its name to T. & S. 
Bakery & Restaurant. 

Julius Klein has opened a bakery at 
231 Rogers Avenue, and G. Caleca at 
1020 Bergen Street, Brooklyn. 

The Parisienne French Pastr 
will be opened at 11 East One 
and Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Leder & Goodman, who recently have 
bought a controlling interest in the Vic- 
tor Baking Co., Lynbrook, contemplate 
the erection of a modern plant at Broad- 
way and Five Corners. 

It is reported that a chain of bakeries 
may soon be opened in Jamaica and 
vicinity by Beekman D. Hooper, pioneer 
baker in Jamaica, who sees wonderful 
opportunities in that growing section. 

The Ward Baking Co. has adopted the 
plan of inviting consumers and dealers 
to a social evening, where eve’ ing is 
free, including a buffet lun cider, 
cigars, coffee, cake, ice cream, music and 
dancing. At the last affair at the 


Shop 
undred 


Brooklyn plant, approximately 600 were 
Bruno C. Scumunr. 


present. 





ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Bakers Striving to Improve Quality and 
Report Good Demand for Bread at 
Increase in Price 


Seatriz, WasnH.—More favorable con- 
ditions are reported along the Pacific 
Coast this month. Outputs show some 
increase over preceding months, and 
prices have been raised both on bréad 
and sweet goods in many places. Be- 
cause of the high and still increasing 
price of flour and other commodities, 
less price cutting is noticeable. Cali- 
fornia took the lead in raising bread 
prices, making them 9c for the 1-lb and 
11@13c for the 1%-lb loaf. Bakers an- 
ticipate further rises later on unless 
the flour market shows a slump. Sweet 
goods prices have been ranging upward 
since the first of the month, and are 
more in line with the advances in ma- 
terials than are bread prices. 

The steady advance in flour has af- 
fected trade to the extent that very little 
contracting has been done for several 
weeks. The only flour bought was for 
immediate requirements and to bring 
up the blends. Evidence tends to show 
that bakers contemplate using a greater 
amount of northern and eastern flour the 
coming year than ever before. 

A unique bread war is on in Portland, 
where bakers are fighting to produce 
better quality bread rather than cut 
prices. One has started making bread 
containing exclusively pure creamery 
butter as shortening. Another is using 
nothing but pure olive oil. Advertising 
of these breads has been going on for 
several weeks, with a fair production as 
a consequence. 

Unusually peaceful labor conditions 
prevail. In spite of increased produc- 
tion, there seems to be a greater num- 
ber of idle men on the list. 


NOTES 


The Cheney (Wash.) Bakery will soon 
be ready for its opening. 

The Golden Poppy Bakery, Niles, Cal., 
has been sold to D. Carvo. 

Svelmoe & Fisher, Yuma, Ariz., have 
installed a flour handling outfit. 

A make-up unit has been installed by 
the Sunset Bakery, Los Angeles. 

Willitt’s Bakery, San _ Bernardino, 
Cal., will open up about Nov. 15. 

The Gordon Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has let a contract for a molder. 

L. Spangler, Los Gatos, has sold his 
Saratoga Bakery to Leslie Cox. 

The Burlington Bakery, Santa Rosa, 
Cal., has installed an electric oven. 

The Bake-Rite Breadery, Spokane, is 
in the hands of the Board of Trade. 

The Almond Blossom Bakery, Bur- 
lingame, Cal., has installed an oven. 

N. J. Veldkamp has completed re- 
modeling his bakery at Aberdeen, Wash. 

Frank Neff is installing an electric 
oven in his bakery, Port Angeles, Wash. 

E. Whelen is now sole owner of the 
Daily Bread Shop, 614 Fifth Street, San 
Diego. 

Gordon Darnell, Los Angeles, is now 
superintendent of the Ward Bakery, San 
Diego. 

The O. K. Bakery, Chico, Cal., burned 
recently.. Archie Campbell is the pro- 
prietor. 

Wilmington, Cal., has a new shop un- 
der the management of Westfall & Vier- 
meisel. 

M. Barber has purchased F. W. 
Krugel’s interest in the Tracy (Cal.) 
Bakery. 

New machine equipment has been in- 
stalled by the Sunset Baking Co., Los 
Angeles. 

W. Van Heuval has opened a cake 
bakery at 512 North Jersey Street, 
Portland. 

Guy McMains, whose bakery at Taft, 
Cal., was recently burned, has started 
rebuilding. 

John Gordes has sold the Brentwood 
Noe. Bakery to M. K. Forbes, of San 

rancisco. 





An advertising drive has been launched 
by the Tacoma (Wash.) Master Bakers’ 
Association. 

John Schmidt, of the Eagle Bakery, 
809 East Fifteenth Street, Los Angeles, 
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has added a divider and flour hand) 
outfit. 


Noller’s Bakery, 1505 East Colorado 


ing 


' Street, Pasadena, Cal., has been sold to 


M. Ejisenuer. 


J. A. Jevne, of the H. Jevne Co., Los 
Angeles, recently spent several days jp 
San Francisco. : 


Carl Stein, of Stein’s Bakery, Port. 


land, recently returned from a pleasure 
trip to Seattle. 
Electric ovens have been installed jp 


two dormitories at Stanford University 
Palo Alto, Cal. " 

Price & McKee have leased the Ameri- 
can Bakery, Rigby, Idaho, to J. G Rog- 
ers, of Rexburg. 

Hermann Schmidt has _ completed 
building his bakery on Fourteent!; Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 

J. A. Sutton, proprietor Hom: Bak- 
ery, Visalia, Cal., is remodeling «1d en- 
larging his bakery. 

The Phillips Bakery, 3311 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, has ordered 4 
high-speed molder. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutcl: Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, will install a high- 
speed molding machine. 

Gust Westerdale has purchased |; Bat- 
tle Creek bread wrapping machine - 5r his 
Model Bakery, Tacoma. 

E. J. Cutter, superintendent San 
Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno, Cal., \ is in 
San Francisco last week. 


Mr. Stanton, owner of the (ream 
Bakery, Fremont Street, Seattle, Jans 
on building a new bakery. 

An electric oven has been insta! «d in 


Bender’s Bakery, East Forty-firs: and 
Sandy Boulevard, Portland. 

An automatic roll molder has be: » or- 
dered by Fred Atkinson, of the Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., Los Angeles. 

The Martha a Stores, Inc., 
Fresno, Cal., has moved its baking ! ead- 
quarters from Visalia to Fresno. 

Theodore Leonhart has purchase: the 
Mission Bakery, 2170 Mission S'reet, 
San Francisco, from Kunz & Moll. 

Ferdinand Matschimer has ch: ged 
the name of the Wagner Bake Shop, 
Portland, to Bohemian Bake Shop. 

W. R. Taylor, proprietor Rotary 
Bread Shop, Seattle, has install: a 
make-up outfit and an electric oven. 

The Golden Krust Bakery, 825 \Vest 
Tenth Street, Los Angeles, is now under 
the management of Pomeroy & Rol rts. 

Martin Martinov, proprietor Buiter 
Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, { tah, 
recently spent a week in San Fran:‘sco. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Anvvles, 
will install new bread making machinery. 
Dale Weber is manager of the con rn. 


Henry Salmela, former owner o! the 
Steam Baking Co., Tacoma, is bui' ling 
a bakery in the farmers’ market }) ice, 
Seattle. 


The San Bernardino (Cal.) Brea: Co. 
has installed a complete outfit of A:eri- 
can machinery. Guy Stockton is pro 
prietor. 


A new oven has been installed i: the 
Russian Bakery, on South Clar-nce 
Street, Los Angeles. F. Uren is )ro- 
prietor. 


Ross Beamish, of the Davis-Stan ‘ard 
Bread Co., is installing a 70-ft trav. ing 
oven in the Beaudry Street plant, 10s 
Angeles. 

John Nolte, operating a whol: -ale 
macaroon factory on Moneta Ave ue, 
Los Angeles, has installed additi nal 
equipment. 

Fred McCora, formerly with the ‘in 
de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, 0S 
Angeles, is now foreman of the R. 3. 
Ward plant. 

Friends of Harry Banzhaf, of the  \d 
Homestead Bakery, San Francisco, -'¢ 
sorry to learn of the sudden death of :'5 
son last week. 

The Olympic Hotel, rapidly near ¢ 
completion in Seattle, will have a c \- 
plete bakery, with a pastry oven and 
other for bread. 

Francisco Fox, E. M. Fox and A. ‘. 
Wehoffer, of Portland, have incorpor''- 
ed the Sweet Home Cookie Co. wi!) 
$5,000 capital stock. . 

C. Bogart has sold his Crescent Bak- 
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, ean Park, Cal., to Caldwell & 
ae who also have bakeries in 
Santa Monica and Venice. 

The Fresno (Cal.) Bakery, owned by 
Henry Furner, was burned Nov. 2; only 
partially covered by insurance. Mr. 
Furner is preparing to rebuild. 

Edward and Lloyd Losey, of the 
Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., ac- 
companied by their wives, motored to 
San Francisco early in the month. 

Walter Eseman, manager Franco- 
American Baking Co., Los Angeles, is 
installing a large overhead belt type 
proofer, a molder and new steam box. 

J. Thornquist, superintendent of one 
of the plants of the Washington Bak- 
eries, Inc., recently returned to Seattle 
from a visit to his old home in Denmark. 


A law governing the weight of bread, 
and legislation regarding sanitary condi- 
tions in bakeries, are pro d for the 
January session of the Utah legislature. 

A. Helwig, San Francisco, has sold his 
bakery at Sacramento and Spruce 
streets to Charles Wollenhaupt, and is 
building a shop at Geary and Eighteenth. 

R. J. McAllister, engineer for the 
Shelly Baking Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C., has been forced to sever his connec- 
tion with that company, due to poor 
health. 

I. Watson has sold the Crocker-Ama- 
zon Bakery, Geneva Avenue and Mission 
Street, San Francisco, to A. H. Jung- 
claus, proprietor of the Community 
Bakery. 

Thieves entered the home of H. H. 
Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co., Portland, while the family was 
away, obtaining a small amount of 
jewelry. 

The John Woods Bakery, Oakland, re- 
cently taken over by the Board of 
Trade of San Francisco, is being operat- 
ed by the creditors, with Mr, Woods as 
manager. 

The Daily Bread Shop has been opened 
at $520 South Vermont Avenue, Los An- 
gels, by C. E. Halstrom, who formerly 
operated a bakery of the same name in 
Pasadena. 

Joseph Mitchel, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Snowflake Bakery, San 
Diego, Cal., is now superintendent of the 
Ward Baking Co. bread department at 
Los Angeles. 


frank Bradford, president and man- 
ager San Joaquin Baking Co., with Mrs. 
Bradford, has returned ew an extend- 
ed motor trip through the north Pacific 
Coast territory. 


Irving Lentz has moved from Bur- 
bank, where he operated the Burbank 
(Cal.) Bakery, to Lankershim, and pur- 
chased the bakery department in the 
Central Market. 


A bakery will be installed on the ninth 
floor of the May Co. department store, 
Los fa sae under the. management of 
A. Broderson, formerly superintendent 
of Albert Cohn’s bakery. 


Emil C. Kroll, proprietor Hood River 
(Oregon) Bakery, whose equipment in 
the old city hall was badly damaged by 
water and smoke, is preparing to again 
begin serving the public. 

Robert Reed, for many years identi- 
fied with the manufacturing department 
of the Ward Baking Co.’s various plants 
in the East, is now superintendent of 
the bread department of the Los An- 
geles factory. 

When a robber entered the Home Bak- 
ery, 720 Clinto Street, Portland, Wil- 
liam Henderson, an employee, sent him 
hurrying to safety by pushing the coun- 
ter over and almost pinning the intrud- 
er to the floor. 


The Swedish Importing Co. and Bak- 
ery, 390 Knott Street, Portland, organ- 
ized by Gust Bergman and Carl Holm- 
berg, plans to place on the market a 
new rye cracker, made on special ma- 
chinery imported from Sweden. 


Michael Kreeling has been elected 
president of the new Santa Barbara 
County (Cal.) Bakers’ Association, Fred 
Overgaard vice president, and Jack Par- 
may secretary-treasurer. Meetings will 
be held twice a month in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Friends of J. W. McClintock, pro- 
prietor of the Exera Fine Bread Co, 
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Pomona, Cal., will be grieved to learn 
of the sudden death of his daughter. 
Her funeral was attended by many 
prominent bakers and allied tradesmen 
of southern California. 

Martin Martinov, proprietor Butter 
Krust Bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
offering a loaf which he calls “Martinov’s 
I-Dine Bread.” It contains a small 
amount of iodine, an insufficient quantity 
of which in the water supplied the com- 
munity is thought to be a contributing 
cause of goiter. 

The R. B. Ward Baking Co., Inc., with 
headquarters in Santa Barbara, Cal., has 
taken over the business and plant of 
the Fisher Baking Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Complete new equipment will be in- 
Stalled, the capacity of the plant will be 
practically doubled, and a cake depart- 


- ment will be added later. 


The two-story and basement building 
on Tenth Street, between Washington 
and Start, Portland, for the occupancy 
of Henry Thiele, caterer, will extend 
through the block to Eleventh Street, 
and contain a café and lunch room, and 
a large banquet room. Mr. Thiele for- 
merly was chef at the Benson Hotel. 


A campaign is on to persuade Long 
Beach, Cal., grocers to handle local made 


this article at the end of the preceding 
paragraph, deeming the discussion too 
absurd to be followed further. But 
those who show me the courtesy of ac- 
companying me farther will find that it 
has actually taken judicial control to 
prevent the enforcement of regulations 
scarcely less absurd than those imagined 
above. 

In the case of City of New Orleans 
vs. Toca, 75 So. 238, the Louisiana su- 
preme court refused to sanction an at- 
tempt by the city council to convert 
frozen custard into frozen ice cream. 
The attempt was made in an ordinance 
which declared that “any frozen prod- 
uct, except fruit ice cream, nut ice 
cream, frozen cream cheese, and frozen 
buttermilk, which shall contain milk, 
whole or skimmed, or cream, whether the 
same shall be designated as ‘custard,’ 
‘frozen custard,’ ‘frozen dainties,’ or by 
whatever name such frozen product is 
designated, shall for the purpose of this 
ordinance be deemed to be ‘ice cream,’ 
and shall be made to conform to the re- 
quirements provided in this ordinance 
for ‘ice cream.’” 

Another section of the ordinance re- 
quired ice cream to contain at least 10 
per cent of butter fat. 

For years defendant Toca had sold 





with other foods. 


large earnings? 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Betyg y- of the plans of the Continental Baking Corporation will 
mean that ultimately the public will be the owner of the 6,000,000 
shares represented by its capital stock. 

Preservation of the value and integrity of those shares will be de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of yen of the merged companies at a 
rate predicated upon the enormous pro 
through the comparatively few years since their organization. 

Conditions in the baking industry have been highly favorable. 
prices have been held at profitable levels because, with wheat and other 
basic materials relatively cheap, the price of a loaf is low as compared 


What will be the effect on bread prices and baking conditions of the 
restoration of the price of wheat to its normal relationship to other basic 
commodities? Will baking continue to be an industry of fairly easy and 


Or will profits depend upon the factor of “control” of the industry 
which is being aimed at by the promoters of the Continental company? 

The public, before gorging itself with shares in world conquering 
bakery mergers, may profitably study the past as well as the present and 
future of baking. There have been thin times in the industry, times when 
dividends on inflated capitalization could not have been earned by any 
company, regardless of its size and power to dominate. 


ts of the constituent companies 


Bread 











bread, and the Long Beach Master Bak- 
ers’ Club has been organized, with the 
following officers: president, Raymond 
T. Bot, Federal System of Bakeries; 
vice president, H. W. Kilpatrick, Na- 
tional Bakery; secretary-treasurer, E. L. 
Suydam, Virginia Certified Bakery. 

Disagreement between producers and 
sales agencies delivering milk to Oakland 
and the Bay cities has brought on a 
milk war. Bakers accustomed to using 
fresh milk in the manufacture of their 
goods have been forced to resort to dry 
milk, as a consequence. The war has as- 
sumed considerable proportions, result- 
ing in the exchange of bullets by the 
several factions. Milk is being delivered 
only to hospitals and for the use of 
small babies. 


R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., has contracted 
for a large traveling oven to be installed 
in its Los Angeles plant. When im- 
provements have been completed, the ca- 
pacity of the plant will be 10,000 loaves 
per hour. Similar improvements will 
be made in the San Diego plant as soon 
as the building now under construction 
is completed, making its capacity about 
3,000 loaves per hour. Machines are be- 
ing installed in the Oakland factory 
which will double the present capacity. 





LEGISLATIVE RECIPES 

If it were not for constitutional re- 
straints resting upon city and state legis- 
lators we should probably be treated to 
a series of ordinances and statutes bast 
scribing just what ingredients should be 
used in making a chocolate cake, just 
what proportions, and just how long the 
baking process should continue. It is 
conceivable that it might take a “Phila- 
delphia lawyer” to bake rolls that would 
conform to the recipe laid down by some 
foolish or mischievous legislative body. 

Some readers may have quit reading 





“Toca’s Custard” in the city, the ingre- 
dients being rice, barley, hominy, eggs, 
milk and flavoring, and the compound 
being frozen. Defendant’s product did 
not contain 10 per cent butter fat, and 
that percentage would interfere with the 
inexpensiveness and digestibility of the 
custard, it was found. His continued 
sale of the goods led to his conviction 
as for violating the ordinance, but the 
Louisiana supreme court set the convic- 
tion aside on the ground of invalidity 
of the ordinance. That court said, in 
part: 

“Accused contends that the ordinance 
is null, as depriving him of the ‘liberty’ 
which is guaranteed to him by article 2 
of the Constitution, reading: 

“‘No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, except by due proc- 
ess of law. 

“The liberty here guaranteed includes 
the right to manufacture and offer for 
sale any article of commerce one pleases, 
so long as the doing so does not come 
under restrictive jurisdiction of the po- 
lice power. 

“This jurisdiction, in so far as bear- 
ing upon the sale of an article of human 
food, is based upon the right, or duty, 
of the government to protect the public 
pe being subjected to the danger 
of buying food injurious to health or 
different from that which is intended to 
be bought... . 

“What reasonably supposable state of 
facts, then, could justify the fixing of 
this butter fat standard for custard? 

“The consideration of danger to the 
public health may be eliminated at once, 
for the uirement of a certain pro- 
portion of butter fat does not make for 
greater purity or wholesomeness, but 
only greater richness or nutritiousness. 

“The sole consideration must be that 
of possible deception of the public; of 
the people being misled into buying a 
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custard different from that they think 
they are buying... . 

“If a standard of nutritiousness may 
be prescribed for the butter fat ele- 
ment, so may it, for like reason, be pre- 
scribed for the sugar and egg elements. 
And if the elements of custard may be 
thus dictated, why not those of every 
other manufactured article of human 
food? And if those of articles of human 
food, why not those of every manufac- 
tured article of commerce, for the public 
is as liable to form notions with regard 
to the constituents of one manufactured 
article as another, and the manufacturer 
is no more privileged ta deceive the 
public in the matter of one article than 
another. 

“The situation would therefore seem 
to be that this butter fat standard, 
which destroys the business of accused, 
cannot be maintained, unless the right is 
to be recognized in the public authorities 
to fix in like manner a destructive stand- 
ard for every manufactured article of- 
commerce; an idea which, needless to 
say, cannot be entertained for a single 
moment... . 

“We fail entirely to find wherein the 
public welfare can require the establish- 
ment of any such standard for custard, 
whether frozen or on pie crust, any more 
than for any other article of food; and 
as we are not prepared to say that a 
standard of nutritiousness may be set 
for all articles of food offered for sale, 
we find ourselves constrained to hold 
that one cannot be set for custard... . 
The eupeptic man may want his custard 
rich in fat, and correspondingly indi- 
gestible; the dyspeptic man may want 
his more of the kind that Toca offers. 
It is not for the law to step in and say 
to the latter, ‘you shall not be allowed to 
buy and eat the light and digestible kind, 
but only the fat and indigestible.’ ” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





MILWAUKEE WANTS BAKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The desirable situ- 
ation of an increasing sale of bread has 
been a boon to the bakeries in the recent 
era of high-priced flour, for it has been 
the added volume that has enabled most 
shops to keep an even keel against the 
wave of increased cost of production, 
with no commensurate advance in the 
price of the product. The smaller bak- 
eries have not been so fortunate, and 
there is considerable complaint over the 
negligible margin of profit, if any. This 
has led to agitation for at least a small 
increase in the selling price, but as yet 
no action has been taken, because of the 
uncertainty of the situation and the al- 
ways present possibility of declining 
flour prices. 

The smaller bakeries in Milwaukee, 
which have been offsetting the gradual 
loss of their bread business by reason 
of wholesale and chain store competition 
by entering into fancy goods production 
with the aim of making it an important 
division of their business, are at the 
threshold of their busiest season, Thanks- 
giving and the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays. Never before has there 
been evident such systematic. prepara- 
tions for handling a large volume of 
specialty trade as this fall. In line with 
the general trend among housewives to 
buy Toond and pastries, there seems to 
be every prospect that home baking of 
cakes, cookies, etc., will yield to the bak- 
eries, which have built up a reputation 
for quality and excellence and profited 
by the general acceptance of bakery 
products as fully equal, if not superior, 
to the home product. 

Of passing notice in the trade are the 
recent steps taken to close the incident 
of the suit of the state of Wisconsin 
against the three principal bakeries in 
Milwaukee, charging conspiracy to estab- 
lish prices, which was. instituted Nov. 24, 
1922. The attorney general asked the 
maximum penalty of $5,000 and forfei- 
ture of corporate charters, under the.pro- 
visions of the so-called Wisconsin anti- 
trust law. The defendants entered into 
a stipulation whereby they each turn 
over $2,500 to the state in settlement of 
all claims. 


INVITES AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


H. C. Schranck, Jr., of the H. C. 
Schranck Co. Milwaukee, a leading 
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manufacturer and wholesaler of bakery 
supplies and materials, is in charge of 
the local campaign to induce the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
to meet in Milwaukee in September, 
1925. H. A. Lockwood, of Cincinnati, 
and Sidney Bennett, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., spent some time in Milwaukee re- 
cently as guests of Mr. Schranck and 
his associates to inspect the facilities, so 
that a report might be made to the ex- 
ecutive committee, which is expected 
soon to make a decision. The visitors 
were impressed by the size and arrange- 
ment of the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
which is easily able to handle the equip- 
ment show as well as the general and 
sectional sessions of the conventions un- 
der one roof, without conflict or inter- 
ference. As to housing the 5,000 to 6,000 
visitors the conventions and exposition 
will attract, it was found that accom- 
modations are available, with more to be 
provided by the time of the meetings. 
NOTES 

Carl Eisemann will erect a bakery, 
40x58, two stories and basement, at 
Eighteenth and Hopkins streets, Mil- 
waukee. 

George and I. J. Craite, Antigo, have 
opened a bakery, equipped with the 
Electrik-Maid system, in the Masonic 
Temple Building, that city. 

The Federal System Bakery at Bur- 
lington, operated by Morrissey & 
Treichel, has been purchased by Walter 
Uebele, owner and manager of the Bur- 
lington Feed Co. 

An overheated kettle of doughnut 
grease caused a fire which resulted in 
$6,000 damage to the shop of the Kalupa 
Bakery, Kaukauna. Orders have been 
placed for new equipment, 

W. G. Conine has been appointed dis- 
trict sales representative of the Calumet 
Baking Powder Co, in Milwaukee, to 
succeed J. G. Drach, who has been trans- 
ferred to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Albert Bodus, 788-790 Muskego Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a new bakery, with 
garage and warehouse, at Burnham 
Street and Muskego Avenue. 


The Eau Claire Baking Co. and the 
Home Baking Co. were prominent ex- 
hibitors at the Manufacturers’ Exposi- 
tion held at the City Auditorium, Eau 
Claire, under the auspices of the local 
Association of Commerce, Nov. 13-15. 


The Chinn Bakery, Viroqua, was gut- 
ted by fire, believed to have originated 
from a defective oven flue, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 8, causing a loss estimated 
at more than $7,000. Mr. Chinn will 
seek another location, and is figuring on 
new equipment. 


Articles of incorporation of the 
Schorr-Bechman Bakeries, Inc., Wau- 
sau, have been approved and a charter 
issued. The capital stock is $35,000, and 
the principals are George E. Schorr 
and A. E. Beckman. A wholesale and 
retail business is conducted. 


The Purity Bakery, Kenosha, which 
lost its building and equipment by fire 
on Oct. 14, has reopened at 599 Bond 
Street, with a branch store at 405 North 
Sheridan Road. Foth Bros., owners and 
managers, have been engaged in baking 
for many years in Kenosha, 


Wernig’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
on Nov. 17 observed the first anniver- 
sary of its establishment. The bakery, 
one of the largest in Wisconsin outside 
of Milwaukee, is owned and managed 
by C. E. Wernig, formerly of Minneapo- 
lis, and has built up a wonderful busi- 
ness in northeastern Wisconsin. 


A new shop was established Nov. 1 
at Fond du Lac by Oliver Snow, who a 
month before retired from association 
with his brother Charles in the Snow 
Bakery Co., Second and Union streets. 
The new shop is known as the Ideal 
Bakery, and occupies the former quar- 
ters of the South Side Bakery, 485 South 
Main Street. 


W. P. Schmidt, who has been in the 
bakery business in Marinette for 30 
years, is erecting a modern shop and 
store building, 30x90, at 2427 Carney 
Avenue, which will be ‘ready early in 
January. The capacity of the new sho 
will be fully six times that of the old, 





and will be equipped with a complete 
line of new machinery of the latest type. 


L, E. Meyer. 





POSTPONE ACTION AS 
TO FOREIGN MACHINES 


Newark, N. J.—The forty-eighth con- 
ference of the Eastern Buying Associa- 
tions was attended by delegates from the 
Merchant Bakers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Paterson, Bakers’ Purchasing Co., 
Philadelphia, Bakers’ Mutual Associa- 
tion, Newark, Jersey City Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association, Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association and the 
Boston association. The committee ap- 
pointed regarding the advisability of im- 
porting machinery reported that “any 
action regarding the importation of ma- 
chinery should be held in abeyance for 
several months, as a number of domestic 
machinery manufacturers are co-operat- 
ing with retail bakers in this respect and 
have machinery under construction spe- 
cially designed for the small shop.” 


NOTES 


E. Rappe has opened a bakery at En- 
glewood. 

H. Hollander has opened a bakery at 
Union Hill. 

Carl Krauth has bought the Sauseler 
Bakery, Maplewood. 

Peter Subbe has bought the Fred. 
Hesse bakery, Clinton. 

Alfred Eggeling has bought the Kalb 
Bakery, New Brunswick. 

Frank J. Quirus has bought the Colo- 
nial Bakery, Atlantic City. 

Fire recently damaged the Star Bak- 
ing Co. plant, Union Hill. 

F. Buergel has taken over the bakery 
of F, Fuerst, Cedar Grove. 

Louis Weidman, Bloomfield, has sold 
his bakery to Julius Bloch, 

Rappe’s Bakery and Lunchroom has 
been opened at Hackensack. 

Maurice Johnson, Chatham, has moved 
his bakery to 108% Main Street. 

The Onist Baking Co., Irvington, has 
changed its name to Weber Baking Co. 

H. Eberwein, 465 Main Street, Pater- 
son, has sold his bakery to F. Schmalz. 

John Hepp, 460 Ocean Avenue, Jersey 
City, has sold his bakery to Joseph Fors- 
ter. 

J. Mader has taken over the bakery of 
John Friedhof, 901 Main Street, Pater- 
son. 

Tylka’s Bakery, 1018 Bergen Street, 
Newark, has been sold to William Wil- 
helm. p 

Julius Davidson and I. Boettigheimer 
have opened the Quality Bakery in Jer- 
sey City. 

John Horn, 152 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to F. Stein- 
brenner. 

Carl Ellenberger, 944 Bergen Street, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to Erast 
Mueller. 

Charles Simus is the new owner of 
Heim’s Bakery, 501 Central Avenue, 
Newark. 

George Jacob, 708 South Eighteenth 
Street, Newark, has sold his bakery to 
Justin Birretto. 

John Straubel and Aug. Mattick have 
taken over the bakery of William Goetz, 
West New York. 

The General Baking Co. has purchased 
property on Brunswick Avenue and Race 
Street, Trenton, to erect a plant upon. 

A $5,000 gold cup was awarded by Wil- 
liam B. Ward to the Newark plant of 
the Ward Baking Co. for the best loaf 
baked. 

New bakery corporations: Marble Bak- 
ery & Restaurant Co., Passaic; Gutt- 
man’s Bakery, Newark; Steinberg & Mil- 
bert, Newark. 

Fires partly destroyed the bakeries of 
the Trenton Baking Co., 802 Beatty 
Street, and Hancock’s Bakery, Broad 
and Hanover streets, Trenton. 

J. H. Foley, state superintendent of 
weights and measures, urges the intro- 
duction of a bread loaf of standard 
weight in all New Jersey bakeries. The 
suggestion also is made that ice cream 
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in bulk should be sold by weight instead 
of by measure. 


The Master Bakers’ Singing Society of 
Newark has elected Alfred Frosch presi- 
dent, W. Burkhardt and Alois Heim vice 
presidents, Frank Brunner treasurer, and 
Robert Huegle secretary. 


The Essex division of the New Jersey 
Bakers’ Board of Trade has elected 
Adolph Keehn president, Alois Heim 
vice president, Louis Weidman secretary, 
and Carl Doerr treasurer. 


More than 300 attended the annual 
banquet of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade at the Hotel Robert 
Treat, Newark. The speakers were Com- 
missioner A. Harry Moore, and John 
Roche, deputy state commissioner of 
labor, followed by an interesting debate 
on association work, with Secretary 
Adolph Lang and G. E. Johnston, of the 
Retail Baker, as principals. 


Bruno C. Scummr. 


SCOTTISH BAKERS HONOR 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT 


Giascow, Scortanp.—Sir Alexander 
Grant, Edinburgh, the principal of the 
well-known biscuit and oatcake bakery 
firm of McVitie & Price, was entertained 
recently at a dinner in Edinburgh. An 
address was presented to him stating 
that, since he had received the freedom 
of the burgh in which he was born 
(Forres), and also that of Edinburgh 
in recognition of his munificence in giv- 
ing to the nation the Advocates’ Library 
of that city, it only remained for his 
fellow-traders in the baking industry of 
Scotland to join in congratulating him on 
the honor of the baronetcy conferred 
upon him by His Majesty the King. 

The address emphasized the fact that 
it was unique in the annals of the trade 
that a Scottish apprentice baker should 
become a baronet of the United King- 
dom. Several leading master bakers 
have been similarly honored; for in- 
stance, the late Sir William Bilsland, 
Glasgow, who received the same title for 
his services as lord provost of the city. 
But in the case of Sir Alexander Grant 
the recipient was actually a working ap- 
prentice, who had not only to bake but 
had to deliver the bread to customers 
after his baking duties were done. 

It has previously been pointed out that 
Sir Alexander and Ramsay Macdonald, 
our first Labor prime minister, are close 
personal friends. At the dinner an apol- 
ogy from the prime minister was read, 
expressing his regret that political pre- 
occupations in the election contests pre- 
vented his being present at the dinner in 
his friend’s honor. 

The dinner was held under the auspices 
of the Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers, the president of which, John Gib- 
son, of Paisley, | a Among those 
present were leading millers in the Edin- 
burgh and Leith area, and Robert Car- 
son, Glasgow, president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers. The 
health of the guest of the evening was 
proposed by J. H. Macadam, editor of 
the British Baker, London. 

In acknowledging the toast Sir Alex- 
ander said that whatever success he had 
attained was due in great measure to the 
splendid men with whom he had been as- 
sociated,—Thomas Stewart, who taught 
him his trade, Robert McVitie, who was 
more a father than a master to him, and 
H. C. Harris, who was a regular con- 
tributor to the trade journal of his early 
days. It is not usual for self-made men 
to remember the trade journals which 
have helped them on the road to success, 
and Sir Alexander’s acknowledgment will 
be appreciated the more for that reason. 

Naturally, the event led him into a 
reminiscent mood. He said that when he 
entered the trade, and for many years 
afterward, the bulk of the work was 
done by the bakers with their hands. 
The bakehouses were mostly under- 
ga, and often far fram hygienic. 

he hours were never-ending; for havin 
made the day’s baking they sallied fort 
with board on head to deliver the pre- 
cious bread to their customers far and 
near. 

When he came to Edinburgh in 1887, 
he received 16s a week, and after doing 
his work in the bakehouse he had to go 
with his board up the Lothian Road, 
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delivering bread in Bruntsfield Place u 
Colinton Road, back through Colinton 
Road and up to Morningside Station 
and from there out to Newington. . 

Today there was hardly an under- 
ground bakehouse in the country. The 
hours had been reduced to a minimum 
Machinery was universal. A few days 
ago at Wembley he stood as in a trance 
and saw the loaves of bread turned out 
at an inconceivable rate, all in paper and 
sealed, and put into vans to be deli ered 
while yet warm. It all seemed like a 
miracle. The gain to the public by this 
revolution in the baking trade had heen 
enormous. Never were people better 
served with the staff of life. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NEWs 


The Harris Boyer Co., Inc., Johns- 
town, has provided group life, accident 
and health insurance for its employees 
by co-operating with them in the pay- 


ment of premiums. Under this plan 62 
workers are insured for a total of s63,- 
000. The policy provides $1,000 |i! in- 
surance for each worker, while under the 
accident and health insurance provram 
sick workers will receive a weekly }enefit 
of $10 for a maximum of 26 week: 

W. D. Sharadin, Orwigsburg, is juild- 
ing an addition and will install another 
oven and some machinery. 

The Manos Baking Co., Northside, 
Pittsburgh, has been granted a yx rmit 
for the erection of a two-story extension 
to its plant. 

L. A. Conte, of the Conte Bros.’ }}xk- 
ery, Harrisburg, sailed from New York, 
Nov. 21, to visit his home in Cosenha 
Italy. Mr. Conte was accompanied }y 
his mother. He came to America whe 
but 12 years of age. During his absence 
his brother, S. A, Conte, will be in ch 
of the business. 

Joseph Dobbie, Turtle Creek, has 
moved his bakery to East Pittsburg’. 

Adolph Vernacinni & Co., Bellevernon, 
have purchased the bakery of R. G 
Knight at Fayette City. 

The Federal Bakery, Braddock, }ias 
been leased by Miller’s Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery. 

Andrew Ciffra, proprietor Morrellville 
Bakery, Johnstown, has sold to John 
Gehl, of the Liberty Baking Co. 

George Spalaris, until recently in busi- 
ness with his three brothers in Latrobe, 
has opened a pastry shop at Blairsvil|i 

The Fishel Bakery, cake and pastry, 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the buildiiy 
adjoining at 227-229 Fifth Avenue, fv1 
approximately $450,000. 

The Wall Bakery, Ambridge, ws 
damaged $5,000 by fire, caused by dete: 
tive wiring. 

Two bandits held up and robbed 
Charles Brennan, a salesman for th: 
Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, of $78. 

Oluf Wellejus, Corry, has bought 
Sunlight Baking Co., Northumber!:: 
He will be assisted in the manager 
of the new enterprise by his two sous. 
Kei and Hans. 

James A. Palm, for many years | 
prietor of Palm Bakery, Titusville, 1’«., 
died at Pittsburgh Oct. 27, followiny « 
short illness, at the age of 74 years. 

Theobald Flittner, St. Mary’s, has «c- 
quired a building on East Main Strect, 
Corry, which will be remodeled into 4 
bakery and store, 

The Hershey Baking Co, Hanover, 
has changed hands. The new owners 
George E. F. Miller, C. A. Gibbs, 
W. Wagner and H. C. Kippel. 

Fire on Nov. 19 destroyed the t: 
story frame warehouse and stable of 
7 Baker Bros., Wabash and Low stre: 
Westend, Pittsburgh, with $30,000 loss 

C. C. Latvs 


: 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 
The twenty-first annual convention « 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association is 
be held in Indianapolis at the Claypo 
Hotel, Feb. 18-19. The officers are bus; 
arranging an instructive and interestin; 
program, together with a banquet an: 
entertainment. C. P. Ehlers is secr: 
tary-manager. 


‘ 





BAKERY OPENING POSTPONED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The opening of tlic 
new baking plant of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, in Decatur, III. 
will be the first week in December. 1! 
had been previously announced that i! 
would occur about Nov. 1. 

Harvey E. Yanmis. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., returned to Chicago 
Nov. 17 from a 10-day trip through 
Illinois. 

William Robertson, of the Paniplus 
department, Campbell Baking Co., left 
Chicago Nov. 17 on a week’s trip to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and other north- 
western points. 

J. J. Wiselogel, president Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., La Fayette, 
Ind., spent a few days in Chicago early 
in the month, and while here took in the 
Purdue-Chicago football game. Bruce 
M. Warner, secretary of this concern, 
returned to La Fayette Oct. 30 from a 
two weeks’ hunting trip in the Rainey 
River district, Canada, and reported 
that his party obtained a large bag of 
prairie chickens, ducks and one bear. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and 
general manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., was in Chicago Oct. 22, leav- 
ing later on a four weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co., 
St, Louis, recently installed in the mod- 
ern plant of the Seybold Baking Co., 
Miami, Fla., a complete outfit, including 
a divider, rounder and proofer, A full 
line of rack ovens and a batch traveling 
system have also been installed by this 
bakery concern. 

The American Waxed Paper Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at 18 East 
Forty-first Street, New York, which 
was organized some months ago, has for 
its purpose the establishment of prac- 
tices and specifications acceptable to all 
concerned, and forming a true basis for 
price quotations. This is stated in one 
of the sections of the association’s by- 
laws, which reads: “The purpose shall be 
to protect and promote the waxed paper 
industry, and to that end the association 
shall undertake to promote mutual con- 
fidence among and between the manufac- 
turers and consumers, to develop stand- 
ards of waxed paper, waxed paper prod- 
ucts and raw materials used in their 
manufacture that will be recognized by 
the industry, the trade and the public.” 
This association has recently sent out 
to the trade the first of a series of fold- 
ers, in which are described the purposes 
of the organization, and also contains 
trade customs, which deal with weight, 
numbers, markings, cancellations or 
changes, delivery, freight, terms of sale, 
returns, claims, etc. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
announces that Jaburg Bros., Inc., will 
be its representative in New York, as 
J. S. Holahan, who has been in charge of 
the New York office, is to become man- 
ager of its Philadelphia offices, 227 
North Tenth Street. 

The Ohio Bakers’ Association and the 
Fred D, Pfening Co. will occupy joint 
offices at 310 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus. Fred D. Pfening, secretary of 
the bakers’ association, was formerly lo- 
cated at 1890 Coventry Road, and be- 
lieves that increased service can be ren- 
dered the bakers’ organization by this 
move, 

Oscar P, Doerr, general sales manager 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has 
been kept busy this month attending 
various conventions. Among same were 
the Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma 
hotel men’s convention, held at Okla- 
homa City, Nov. 6-7. From there he 
went to Louisville, Ky., for the National 
Bottlers’ convention held Nov. 10-14, 
and following this to New Orleans, to 
be present at the Southern Ice Cream 
Manufacturers’ meeting held Nov. 14-15, 
and the National Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers’ convention, Nov. 17-20. 

_Martin Miller, of the Jaburg-Miller 
Co. Ine. New York, accompanied by 
his wife, sailed from that city recently 
on a vacation trip to Bermuda. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is meeting with great success in 
connection with the marketing of its 
giant mixing and kitchen machine. This 
is a four-speed mixer, and it is claimed 
that the machine will boil, cool and mix. 
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It can be used for making custards, 
cooking gravy and soup stocks, prepar- 
ing fillers for cream puffs and éclairs, 
making candies, boiling icings, mixing 
warm doughs, heating pie fillers, and 
keeping potatoes hot while mashing. The 
new machine is equipped with ball bear- 
ings and with gears running in an oil 
bath, and runs noiselessly. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is 
sending out to the trade descriptive mat- 
ter on its ice cream cabinets. This was 
broadcasted the week of Nov. 9, and 
manufacturers and handlers of ice cream 
would do well to write for this literature. 

Miss Elizabeth Elwood, daughter of 
William N. Elwood, president Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., will be mar- 
ried to John Jackman Heath the eve- 
ning of Dec. 6 in St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Joliet. 

The Bakers’ Club of New York, of 
which Frank A. Lyon is secretary, is 
now settled in its new headquarters at 
17 East Forty-first Street. The next 
luncheon and meeting will be held at 
Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, Dec. 3, at 1 p.m. The 
New York Bakers’ Association will hold 
a meeting at the same hotel on Dec. 2-3, 
and it is expected that this will end at 
noon, Dec. 3. 

The annual conference of the sales 
department of P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Newark, N. J., was held recently. T. 
Jordan, sales manager, was well pleased 
with the reports given by the various 
sales representatives. Mr. Jordan is re- 
ceiving congratulations from his many 
friends in the trade over the arrival of 
another boy at his home on Nov, 2. 

D. W. Smith, Colborne Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Kansas City and St. Louis 
on a business trip early this month. 
This concern has installed a big pie ma- 
chine and conveyors in the new plant 
of the Dusenberry Baking Co., located 
on Forbes Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of bakers’ pans, will hold 
its annual conference for sales repre- 
sentatives Dec. 3-6, with headquarters at 
the Sherman Hotel. A dinner will be 
held the evening of Dec. 3, and several 
theatre parties will also be given. 

Joseph J. Henze, secretary A. Backus, 
Jr., & Sons, Detroit, box manufacturers, 
was in the East last week on a business 
trip, and visited, among other points, 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the members of the allied 
trades in Chicago last week were George 
E. Dean, president Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., W. C. Peak, secretary Service 
Caster & Truck Co., and A. W. Fosdyke, 
president Superior Oven Co., all of Al- 
bion, Mich; H. A. Lockwood, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., and C. H, Van Cleef, The 
Fleischmann Co., both of Cincinnati. 

Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
general manager Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by his wife, is 
spending two weeks’ vacation at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

The La Verne Baking Co., 761 South 
Halstead Street, Chicago, is completing 
a modern wholesale and retail cake bak- 
ery. Included in the machinery installed 
is a Doughnut Corporation doughnut 
machine, a Middleby-Marshall oven, and 
a complete line of Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., equipment. 

Recent sales of ovens made by the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: 
to the Pearson sisters, 1017 Lake Street, 
Oak Park, Ill., who are enlarging their 
bakery and adding « tea room; Gabot 
& Connor, 7619 South Halstead Street, 
Chicago, who have opened a new bakery; 
Peter Priefach, 1357 Lunt Avenue, Chi- 
cago, new bakery; John Yankovich, 
Stamford, Conn., who recently opened a 
bakery at Sound Beach; and to the 
Charles Weegman Corporation, Chicago, 
which installed another oven in its com- 
missary at 159 West Madison Street. 

J. W. Carence, who has been in charge 
of the production and sale of “Paniplus,” 
bread improver manufactured by the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, the 
past two years, has resigned to become 
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associated with the C. J, Patterson Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, as vice president 
and treasurer. The latter company is 
recently established, having as its object 
a technical service for millers and bak- 
ers. The resignation of Mr. Carence 
will be effective Dec. 1. He will prob- 
ably be succeeded by Jack Walsh, his 
present assistant. 
A. S. Purves. 





A NEW SERVICE CORPORATION 

The C. J. Patterson Corporation has 
been organized in Kansas City, Mo., to 
render technical, operating and construc- 
tion service to millers, bakers and manu- 
facturers of milk products. C. J. Pat- 
terson is president, J. W. Carence vice 
president and treasurer, and J. E. Mad- 
sen secretary. The company has a 
fully equipped laboratory and office at 
3110 Gillham Road West, Kansas City, 
and will begin operations in December. 

The principals in the company are 
well known to bakers because of their 
former connections. Mr. Patterson was 
director of the research and analysis de- 
partment of the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration. Mr. Madsen, after his return 
from service under Major Paul Stern, in 
France, was assistant production man- 
ager of the Campbell Baking Co., later 
being in charge of the production de- 
partment of the Shults Bakeries, New 
York City, after they were taken over 
by the United Bakeries Corporation. 
Mr. Carence for many years was asso- 
ciated with the Reciprocal Exchange, 
Kansas City, later becoming director of 
sales for the Campbell Baking Co.’s bak- 
eries. Since the organization of the 
United Bakeries Corporation Mr. Car- 
ence has been in charge of the produc- 
tion and sales of Paniplus. Incidentally, 
this bread improver was discovered and 
perfected by Mr. Patterson. 

Primarily, the service of the C. J. 
Patterson Corporation is intended to 
create a closer relationship between the 
miller, the baker and equipment manu- 
facturer, and will appeal especially to 
independent bakers who realize the value 
of careful buying. A shop and sales 
service will be available for the com- 
pany’s clients within a short time, and 
the general scope of its activities will be 
extended as the requirements of its 
clients justify. 





PACIFIC COAST ITEMS 

Edward Fleischmann and H. W. Rob- 
inson, of The Fleischmann Co. of Cali- 
fornia, have returned from New York. 

Harry Hewletts, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., is 
building brick ovens in Portland and The 
Dalles, Oregon, having completed two 
large ones for the Stevenson Baking Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

A. A. Maring, installation superintend- 
ent for the American Bakery Equipment 
Co., San Francisco, has been in Los An- 
geles placing equipment in plants of the 
Weber Baking Co. and the Franco- 
American Baking Co. 

F. Bowersmith, of the Baker-Perkins 
Co., with headquarters in San Francisco, 
is in Los Angeles installing a traveling 
oven. 

Harry Henke, manager of the north- 
western district of The Fleischmann: Co., 
who attended the national convention of 
master bakers at Atlantic City, has re- 
turned to Seattle. 

A. F. Plank, on the demonstration staff 
of The Fleischmann Co. at San Fran- 
cisco, is back from an extended tour of 
eastern cities. 

. W. Sterling, manager American 
Bakery Equipment Co., is back in San 
Francisco after an extensive trip through 
the Pacific Northwest. 

William Bishop, for a number of years 
in charge of the Denver offices of the 
Joe Lowe Co., Inc., bakers’ specialties, 
has been transferred to the Los Angeles 
branch in the capacity of manager. 

Harold W. Robinson, manager The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, with Mrs. 
Robinson, is on a two weeks’ motor trip 
in Southern California. 

W. W. Percy, of Gray, McLean & 
Percy, Seattle, was in San Francisco last 
week on his way to Honolulu, where he 
will spend a month’s vacation. Mrs. 
Percy accompanied him. 

W. J. Holder, sales engineer Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., has been spending some weeks on the 
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Pacific Coast visiting the company’s sales 
agencies and inspecting their machines. 

Fred Buelow, of the Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., malt department, whose headquar- 
ters are in Tacoma, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 

Mrs. Harry Hewlett left San Fran- 
cisco last week for Portland to join Mr. 
Hewlett, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. 

A. A. Maring, installation superintend- 
ent for the American Bakery Equipment 
Co., San Francisco, is in Los Angeles. 

W.S. Amidon, vice president and man- 
ager Union Wrapping Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill., is on a tour of the Pacific 
Coast, visiting his various agencies. 

The Seattle representative of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. now is T. T. Nash, 
who takes the place of K. R. Cahill, re- 
signed. 

J. S. Davis, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, has been elected a 
trustee of the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

E. P. Murphy, secretary Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co., Los Angeles, has re- 
turned from a trip to Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C. 

J. P. Rettenmayer, of the Cereal Prod- 
ucts Refining Corporation, with Mrs. 
Rettenmayer, has returned from an ex- 
tended eastern trip. 

Ralph Hunt, agent The Fleischmann 
Co., has returned to Salt Lake City from 
a vacation in the Pacific Northwest. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

Joseph C, Emley, of the Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York, says business is 
booming, and orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country. A _ large 
force is now in Kansas City, installing 
Duhrkop ovens in the plant of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, announces the election of 
John A. Sim as vice president, but it is 
understood he will continue as general 
manager, which office he has filled for 
many years, 

F. H. Frazier, vice president General 
Baking Co., has been appointed by the 
National Bakers’ Association to repre- 
sent it as chairman of the: bakers’ co- 
operating committee to promote the ob- 
servance of Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 7. 

The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, has 
issued an attractive booklet under the 
title “Better Baking,” describing the 
uses of powdered milk, and giving the 
baker many pointers to assist him in the 
purchase, storage and use of milk. 

Joseph Schaefer, a former baker of 
Bridesburg, Pa., will represent Philip 
Schaefer & Sons, bakers’ specialties, 
Philadelphia, in New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
has returned from a hunting trip to 
the country lodge of E. B. Clark, of 
the Caskey Baking Co,, Hagerstown, 
Md., located in the Catoctin Mountains. 

Announcement is made by the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., manu- 
facturer of bakery equipment, that. the 
American Bakery Equipment Co., San 
Francisco, has assumed the exclusive 
sales agency for its goods in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 

It is reported that the Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, New 
York, has bought the plant of the 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis. 

Max Strasser, president New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, who was suddenly stricken 
with illness while in Germany, is con- 
siderably better, but still under medical 
care. 

Julius Fleischmann, president The 
Fleischmann Co., is in Europe. 

George S. Ward has sailed to Havana 
to supervise the completion of his man- 
sion there. 

F, O. Weissmantel, of the Hubbard 
Oven & Mfg. Co., New York, has re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
through South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 

Bruno C. Scumor. 





GOLD MEDAL SERVICE BOX 


G. Cullen Thomas, head of the bakers’ 
service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has developed 
and is sending out to the company’s cus- 
tomers what is known as the Gold Medal 
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Bakers’ Service Box. It is tangible evi- 
dence of the company’s enlarged pro- 
gram of service to bakers. The boxes 
are available to all who want them. 
There are 12 different index headings in 
the box, from baking data to pastry. 
The company will forward an additional 
card each week to add to the file. The 
formulas given have been verified by 
some of the best baking authorities in 
the country, and are believed to be fun- 
damentally correct. This should prove 
to be a worth-while service, and no 
doubt the recipients will make good use 
of the boxes. 





PRICE WAR ANTICIPATED 
BY KANSAS CITY BAKERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo._-Two years of prof- 
itable peace in Kansas City baking cir- 
cles are to be followed by another price 
war, men familiar with the local situa- 
tion are predicting. If so, an extremely 
bitter fight will result, comparable in 
intensity to the one in 1922, which 
caused large losses to all of the firms op- 
erating in Kansas City at that time. 

The groundwork for the fight is now 
being laid. The local plant of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., operated by the United 
Bakeries Corporation, has started the 
practice of distributing coupons in resi- 
dence and apartment house mail boxes, 
each calling for a free loaf of bread of 
a size which ordinarily sells for 12c. 
Other coupons, also calling for free 
bread, are being inclosed in bread wrap- 
ers. 

To date, the situation has been met 
by only one other company, the Smith 
Baking Co., which is a unit of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co. The Smith organi- 
zation has adopted the same tactics as 
Campbell, and the two have cut heavily 
into the sales of other bakers. 

The remaining wholesale baking firms 
in Kansas City have announced that they 
will enter the “free bread fight” only as 
a last resort to protect their trade. One 
of these, the Nafziger Baking Co., re- 
cently held a one-day “anniversary sale,” 
during which it sold the 12c loaf for 5c. 

The climax is expected to come soon 
after Jan. 1. All of the Kansas City 
bakers are now using flour purchased at 
comparatively low prices early in the 
fall, and stocks are sufficient to last until 
January or February. Additional pur- 
chases, made to fill late winter and early 
spring requirements, will be made at the 
highest prices since 1921. 

Ordinarily, as the bakers — to 
work this high-priced flour, an advance 
in bread prices might be expected. If 
bread has only reflected a fair margin 
of profit during the past year or two it 
is difficult to conceive how that margin 
can still be maintained with flour $1.50 
@2 higher. However, the Campbell 
Baking Co. has announced that it will 
not advance prices on its goods, and it 
is improbable that others will attempt to. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





SUGAR SUPPLY OF UNITED STATES 


The reported appearance of small 
quantities of German beet sugar on the 
New York market is not necessarily an 
indication of any shortage in the usual 
sugar supplies of the United States, ac- 
cording to a report of the Department 
of Commerce. The opportunity for such 
imports came at the end of the season 
of shipments from Cuba and Porto Rico, 
when receipts in New York were rela- 
tively light. The production of Euro- 
pean beet sugar in 1923-24 is now esti- 
mated at 520,000 short tons greater than 
in 1922-23, with some increase in produc- 
tion in the non-European countries which 
usually market the greater part of their 
surplus in Europe. This increased Euro- 
pean supply during the past season, with 
every prospect for large supplies in 
1924-25, has apparently led to an ex- 
perimental shipment to New York. 


Continental United States usually pro-- 


duces about one fourth of its supply of 
sugar, the remaining three fourths com- 
ing from Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands, with small quan- 
tities from the Virgin Islands.  Al- 


though the 1923-24 production in all 
these areas was larger than in 1922-23, 
the supply still available for shipment 
on Oct. 1, 1924, was estimated to be 
only 540,000 short tons, compared with 
600,000 on the same date last year. 


Ac- 
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tual shipments in October and Novem- 
ber, 1923, were 457,000 short tons. It is 
probable, therefore, that end of season 
shipments will be slightly smaller this 
year than last, if the same carry-over is 
allowed. 

The shipments of sugar to continental 
United States from Cuba, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines from the be- 
ginning of the season 1923-24 to Sept. 
30 were greater by 682,000 short tons 
than the shipments in the same period 
of 1922-23. In addition there was an 
increase in the domestic supply of 87,- 
000 short tons and of 99,000 short tons 
of full duty sugar, chiefly from Latin 
American countries, making a total in- 
creased supply in the 10 months of the 
present season over the same months of 
the previous season of 868,000 tons. In 
the 10 months ending Sept. 30, 1924, ex- 
ports of refined sugar were 213,000 
short tons, compared with 217,000 in the 
10 months ending Sept. 30, 1923. It is 
thus evident that there is no cause for 
alarm in the prospect of slightly de- 
creased receipts of sugar in October and 
November this year below the same 
months of last year. 

The average October price of Cuban 
raw sugar in New York was 6c, com- 
pared with the same price in September 
and 7.6c in October, 1923. The lowest 
price for the season was 5.1c in June and 
July. It is difficult to make accurate 
price comparisons in sugar between 
European and American markets, but 
rough comparisons would not indicate a 
spread great enough to warrant exten- 
sive shipments of European sugars to 
this country. The shipment reported 
last week, however, may indicate at least 
a temporary resumption of a direct re- 
lationship between the world sugar 
markets. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE UNCHANGED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Both wholesale and 
retail bakers report very little change, 
if any, in the local baking situation for 
the past 30 days. Business is fairly ac- 
tive and few complaints are heard. 
Prices remain steady, despite the sharp 
advance in flour during the past few 
weeks. The only favorable feature is 
that price wars have been made prac- 
tically impossible. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers, and 
particularly the latter, are now turning 
their attention to sweet goods, which have 
always proved an exceptionally profitable 
line to push before the holiday season in 
this market, and fruit cakes are already 
being displayed. 

Flour stocks in the hands of bakers 
in St. Louis and the surrounding terri- 
tory are rather low, and it is not thought 
that much is left to be ordered out from 
the mills on old bookings. However, the 
majority has held off from buying on 
the present price.level, and will probably 
remain out of the market until after 
Jan. 1, 

NOTES 

J. Rathouz, 1810 South Eleventh Street, 
has sold his bakery to A. Langer. 

Fred Hoh has sold his bakery, 3841 
Florissant Avenue, to Carl Miller. 

A. Geist has sold his bakery, 4103 
Russell Avenue, to Paul Rudolph. 

J. Cepula, 1824 South Tenth Street, 
has sold his bakery to J. Limmer. 

Marklin Bros. have sold their bakery, 
4646 North Market Street, to Macias 
Bros. 

The Henry Kaufmann Bakery, 2022 
Cherokee Street, has been bought by 
Mr. Baumgertner. 

L. Rennon has purchased the bakery 
at Eleventh and Carroll streets, former- 
ly operated by R. Macku. 

L. Geissler has opened the bakeshop 
at North Market and Spring streets, for- 
merly operated by William Kreplin. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEW KANSAS CITY BAKERY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—George Gould, for- 
merly in charge of cake production for 
the Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, and 
now acting in a similar capacity for the 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, is contemplating 
starting a new retail bakery in a market 
project now under way at Thirty-first 
and Main streets here, and will feature 

a line of quality cakes and specialties. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





OHIO 

S. Everett, New Philadelphia, has 
opened a bakery. 

H. Senner has opened a bakery at 311 
Main Street, Canton. 

Hogan Brothers, Ashtabula, will en- 
large their bakery. 

Peter Christman, 1547 Oak Street, 
Youngstown, is adding more cake ma- 
chinery. 

H. L. Hartman, Ashland, has sold his 
bakery to N. G. Gehman, of Akron. 

The O’Rourke Baking Co., Kenton, 
has opened a shop at Toledo, and will 
open another in Columbus. 

The Doneff Home Bakery, Newark, 
has moved to 45 South Second Street. 

The plant of the Progressive Baking 
Co., at Canton, suffered a loss of several 
thousand dollars by fire. 

Ernest Bey has opened a bakery at 
West One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street and Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 

A $25,000 two-story addition is being 
built to the Laub Baking Co. plant, 
Cleveland, 50x125, of concrete and brick. 

M. A. Watts has opened a bakery at 
Willoughby. 

The Dills Bread Co., Holyoke Avenue, 
Cleveland, has added a bread wrapping 
machine. 

The Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, op- 
erating 230 grocery stores, has under 
construction a bakery with a capacity of 
200,000 loaves of bread weekly, and a 
large cake factory, and will erect a spe- 
cial addition for the manufacturing of 
doughnuts. 

The Louise Klueger Co., Cleveland, is 
now established in larger quarters on 
East One Hundred and Fifth Street. 

The Tri-State Baking Co., Toledo, 
will build a modern bakery at an early 
date. 

The bakery of G. W. White, Middle- 
field, recently burned, will be rebuilt. 

Loss by fire to the bakery of Steve 
Lodzeiski, 11713 Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
land, is estimated at $30,000. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

F. Kulhanck has purchased the Peo- 
ple’s Bakery, on Quincy Avenue, Cleve- 
land. 


INDIANA 


The Twelve Points Cake Shop, Terre 
Haute, has added more cake machinery. 

W. H. Mohler, operating bakeries at 
Kokomo and Muncie, has acquired the 
bakery of E. E. Mitchell, Peru. The lat- 
ter will to Florida, where his son, 
Eldon Mitchell, will engage in the baking 
business. 

Gus Schneider has opened a bakery at 
1289 South Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis, 

The Butter Crust Pie Co., Indianapo- 
lis, will erect a modern pie bakery, with 
a frontage of 71 ft on Madison Avenue 
and 154 on Norman Street. 

Leonard Replogle, Muncie, has sold 
his wholesale bakery business to J. D. 
Butch, of Clarksburg, W. Va., but will 
continue his retail store at 115 West 
Charles Street. 

The Gross Bakery, Washington, has 
added a dough mixer. 

The Hossick Baking Co., Elkhart, has 
added a number of steel racks. 

The Redman Bakery, Oakland City, 
now has a revolving proofer. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
has installed another loaf molder. 

F. R. Kirk, New Castle, has added a 
3-bbl dough mixer. 

Mrs. Effie Gardner has bought the 
bakery of Scott & Rayle, Russelville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

M. Wilson has acquired the bakery 
business of J. E. Van Buskirk, Everett, 
Mass. He also operates Wilson’s Home 
Bakery in the same city. 

Friend Bros., Melrose, Mass., and C. 
F. Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, Mass., 
had exhibits at the industrial show held 
in the armory at Everett, Mass., Nov. 
5-7. 

H. Wood, 815 North Main Street, Fall 
River, Mass., will install another oven. 

William _ has opened a bak- 
ery at 150 Harvard Street, Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Carl Lund has enga 
business at 800 Main 
Mass. 


in the baking 
treet, Worcester, 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


Arthur Provost has acquired the hak- 
ery of J. Stratos, 930 Main Street, Wor. 


cester, Mass. 

Wagner’s Bakery, Westboro, 
has another oven. 

The Russo Baking Co., Fall Rive 
Mass., is erecting a new plant. 

George Melle, Boston, has move.) h 
bakery to 385 Dorchester Avenue 

D. Malitsky, Malden, Mass.. 
brick addition under construction. 

Carl Grote, for 12 years wit! ¢ 
Pratt Food Co., Boston, has opened 
bakery at Everett, Mass. ; 

The Georgian Cafeteria Co. Can 
bridge, Mass., will install a cakeshw) 


KENTUCKY 
Daniel Peterson, 745 East 


Mass., 


r, 


is 


1e 
a 


l- 


Jetferson 


Street, Louisville, has sold his bakery 


to Herbert Davidson, who recently cor 
pleted a course in the Fleischman 
traveling school. 


l- 
n 


J. Niemeier has started a retai! |yak- 


ery at Seventh and St. Catherine street 
Louisville. 


S, 


J. Garvey has established a retail! })ak- 


ery at 1342 South Eighteenth Sirce 
Louisville. 


Doughnut bakeries have been opene 


in Louisville by Paul Kapfhaniie 


Shelby and Burnett streets, W. K. |’ fef- 


t, 


d 


r, 


fer, 1423 Story Avenue, and Wi!) am 


Asher, 980 South Preston Street. 
A. L. Anderson, Bowling Green 


iS 


sold his bakery to A. F. Switzer, of +! 


City, Ind. 

A number of Louisville wholesale 
eries have exhibits in connection 
the fifth annual food show being he 
the armory during November. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


C. L. Haas, Wellston, Okla., h 
Stalled a brick oven. 

Contracts have been awarded for 
erection of a bakery by A. Gi 
Spartanburg, S. C., to cost $135,000. 

J. B. Compton is again operating 
Quality Bakery, El Reno, Okla. 

Additional equipment has been ad 
to the Burges Bakery, El Reno, Ok! 

The Purity Baking Co., El Paso, 'T\ 
is installing a larger cake shop. 

The Rose City Bakery, Little 
Ark., has installed a high-speed d 
mixer, two-ton refrigerator machine 
a doughnut department. 

The City Bakery, Cordell, Okla., \ 
erect a brick addition. 

The Piedmont Bakery Co., Statesvi 


N. C., is erecting a two-story, 45x90 |! 


plant. 
The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Ralei 
N. C., has moved into larger quarters 


The Cureton Bakery, Greenville, S. ( , 


which recently absorbed the South: 
Baking Co., will in the future be kno 
as the Carolina Baking Co. 


MICHIGAN 

The Schust Baking Co., Detroit, | 
moved into its new building at Fo 
and Hudson streets. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Detroit, 
installed a 5-bbl high-speed gluten 
veloping dough mixer. 

The new plant of the Consolid 
Baking Co., on McClellan Avenue, 
troit, is in operation. 

The Weiss-Kemnitz Co., Detroit. 
added a loaf molder. 

The German Cake Co., Detroit, 
added a three-speed cooky machine. 





DAMAGING ANOTHER’S BUSINES 
In the case of Adams vs. Anchor ( 
Inc. (124 S.E. 438), the Virginia s 
preme court of appeals upheld an awa 
of actual and punitive damages again 
defendant landlord for virtual destru 
tion of plaintiffs’ tenants’ busines 
through making alterations of the buil: 


l 


ing in such way that customers found | 
unpleasant and unsafe to enter th 


place. The court said: 


“That the willful and unauthorized de 
struction of one’s business is ground fo 
the imposition of punitive damages ©! 


the wrongdoer has been settled in th 
state ever since the decision of Peshi! 
vs. Shepperson, supra. The undisput 


facts in this case justify the impositic 
of such damages. The defendant, in dis 


regard of its contract, made it impos 
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sible for tenants to continue their busi- 
neiSo far as this record discloses, its 
action was without justification or ex- 
cuse. No palliation of its conduct is 
suggested. Those responsible therefor 
were apparently either ignorant of the 
plaintiff's rights or else contemptuous of 
them. If contemptuous, they apparently 
took a chance, relying upon their ability 
to convince a jury that the business was 
of small value. hen such a chance is 
taken, the loser must expect the sanctity 
of contracts to be vindicated, and all 
doubts to be resolved in favor of the 
plaintiff who suffers such a wrong. 

“The verdict was for $2,250 damages, 
and there is nothing in the amount of 
the recovery to suggest that the jury 
was influenced by any passion or preju- 
dice. The plaintiffs had paid $1,000 in 
cash, and had bought additional equip- 
ment suitable for their business, the 
value of which business, by the conduct 
of the defendant, has been destroyed, 
and the excess over the amount of the 
actui! monetary loss sustained cannot be 


fairly criticized.” 
A. L. H. Street. 


BREAD PRICE AGITATES 
CALIFORNIA HOUSEWIVES 


S.~s Francisco, Cat.—Whether or not 
bak«rs of San Francisco, Berkeley, Oak- 
land and other California cities were 
jusi.ied in increasing the wholesale 
pric. of bread recently is a problem 
agit ting the public in these cities. Up- 
on ‘he bakers announcing that there 
woud be an increase in bread prices be- 
caus: of advancing flour costs and high- 
er «ages, Miss Frances Meeker, of the 
Housewives’ League, this city, decided 
that the organization she heads would 
ma! an investigation, and a committee 
wa: appointed to meet the bakers of the 





San Francisco district and hear their 
views regarding bread prices and to con- 
sider whether the increase was justified. 


Hi. L. Dalton, flour dealer, provided 
dai for the housewives, showing that 
between June 2 and Oct. 18 the baker 
“has had an advance on hard wheat 
flour of $1.45 bbl, blended $2.10, me- 
dium 75¢, and pastry flour $1.45. When 
you figure that a baker gets but 270 
loaves per bbl, you can readily see that 
Yee on the 14%-lb loaf will not cover the 
added flour costs alone. In addition, 
the baker has had 6%c lb raise on lard, 


l4oc on malt, and Y%c on sugar.” 
\ir. Dalton also called attention to the 
constantly increasing wages paid to bak- 


ery employees, the wage scale of 1916 
and 1924 comparing as follows: fore- 
men and oven men, was $25, now $46; 
bench hands, $21 and 43; dough mixer, 
$21 and $45; helper, $14 and $37; driver, 
$21 and $45. 

Ile also gave accurate data as to the 
prices charged by the bakers, stating 
that the wholesale price of bread per 
100 loaves of the 1%-lb size has ad- 
vanced but 50c, while the rest of the 
bread has not been raised at all. In 
Oakland the advance, he stated, is prac- 
a Y%c per 1-lb loaf and le per 
72710, 

W. E. Zourpann. 





WIFE AS BAKER 

Circumstances under which a married 
woman may be held liable for debts in- 
curred in a bakery business conducted 
by her husband are shown by the deci- 
Sion of the North Dakota supreme court 
in the case of Lake Grocery Co. vs. 
Chiostri, 158 N.W. 998. 

This was a suit te recover for sup- 
plies furnished to a bakery. The de- 
fendant denied ownership of or any in- 
terest in the business, which was oper- 
ated under the name “Otto’s Bakery,” 
Otto being her husband. The evidence 
tended to show that banking was done 
in her name, and that she knew that 
fact, although she did not make deposits 
herself and protested against such use 
of her name. 

The trial court ordered dismissal of 
the suit, but the supreme court reversed 
the judgment, holding that there was 
ample evidence to go to the jury on the 
question whether defendant was not the 
real owner of the business, and her hus- 
band merely her managing agent. In 
the course of an extended opinion, the 
Supreme court said: 


“As to the statement of Otto that he 
did not own the business, but that the 
restaurant and bakery belonged to his 
wife, its admissibility depends upon the 
state of the proof at the time it was of- 
fered. Proof of the fact of agency can- 
not be established by the statements of 
the agent ‘to third persons... . 

“*An agency, like any other fact, may 
be proved by circumstances and the con- 
duct of the parties and the relation that 
had previously existed between them. 
Whenever there is independent evidence 
tending to prove an agency, it is com- 
petent to prove all the acts of the al- 
leged agent pertaining to the business, 
as well as his declarations that he was 
acting as agent in the particular transac- 
tion.” . . .« 

“If the defendant was the owner, 
either actually or ostensibly, she is liable. 
If she knowingly permitted herself to 
be held out as owner, she is precluded 
from denying ownership to defeat the 
claims of creditors, who became such in 
reliance upon her ostensible ownership. 
This is true, independent of any acts 
or statements of herself to the creditor, 
and is in no sense a creation of liability 
by estoppel, as might arise upon any 
representations she made or any acts 
done by her, causing dealers to advance 
credit to the business in reliance upon 
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valid exercise of police power. We quote 
the most important parts of the opinion: 

“The fact that the basis of the restric- 
tions of that part of the act in question 
is solely the place from whence the arti- 
cle is ship to this state, and not the 
distance that it has been transported, 
nor the time consumed in such shipment 
so as to point to the fact that the fresh- 
ness of the product may perchance be 
dimmed, or, in other words, the fact that 
the quality, condition or purity of the 
article of food is not the result aimed at 
by the law, leads to the conclusion, it 
seems to us, that the act is not designed 
to prevent the sale of impure or un- 
wholesome food, nor to protect the 
health of the inhabitants of the state. 
Therefore it does not call into requisi- 
tion the police power of the state... . 

“If the state of Oregon should pro- 
vide that. no one could sell eggs from 
Iowa unless he placed in his salesroom 
a sign, “These Eggs Shipped from Iowa,’ 
and should require no label for any other 
eggs, would any one doubt that such a 
statute would be invalid? Trade with 
foreign nations and the state of Oregon 
must be just as free as between the lat- 
ter and any sister state... . 

“The health of the public as to articles 
of food brought from a foreign country 
and sold within the state of Oregon is 





baking.” 
The gentleman is too modest. 
than Fordian. 


force of money. 





A MISTAKEN AMBITION 


MONG the conspicuous figures in the group of stock jobbing bakers 
who seek to control the industry through the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration is one who is said to be ambitious tv be “the Henry Ford of 


His plans are far more Napoleonic 
Henry Ford attained his pre-eminence in his field through 
steady plugging away at that in which he excelled. He built on the 
foundation of his own merit by dint of his own labor. 

The ambitious baker who, having consolidated and reconsolidated, now 
plans to encompass the world, is without outstanding merit as a baker. 
His efforts have long been directed to the juggling of shares in bakeries, 
to stock swapping and financial legerdemain. 

Henry Ford’s work has been constructive, and his success has been 
attained through ability to do one thing better than that thing could be 
done by anybody else. The baker, cherishing dreams of conquest, plans 
merely to become an industrial bully, beating down opposition through the 








such acts or representations. . . . But 
for a liability to accrue from her to 
creditors parting with goods upon an 
ostensible ownership in her of the busi- 
ness, the liability is based upon the hold- 
ing out by her of herself as owner, 
whether in person or by agent, if know- 
ingly done, and is independent of and 
entirely distinct from liability through 
estoppel.” 

Incidentally, it was decided in the 
same case that where payments are 
made by a debtor, without direction to 
the creditor as to what particular in- 
debtedness is to be credited, the creditor 
is entitled to apply it to a balance due 
him on a running account existing be- 


tween the parties. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





STATE FOOD LAWS 


The existence of several important 
court decisions attest the proposition 
that state legislatures are not possessed 
of as broad power to interfere with the 
manufacture and sale of food products 
as they occasionally assume to exercise. 

One of these decisions is that handed 
down by the Oregon supreme court in 
the case of State vs. Jacobson, 157 Pac. 
1108. It annulled a local statute which 
purported to make it an offense to serve 
or sell food containing eggs imported 
from a foreign country, without indicat- 
ing to the consumers by printed notice 
that the eggs were imported. 

Defendant was convicted in a lower 
court of having violated the statute by 
dealing in cake partly composed of eggs 
imported from China, without posting 
the required sign, “Imported Eggs Used 
Here.” The conviction was set aside on 
the ground that the statute was void. 

The decision proceeded upon the 
ground that the Oregon legislature had 
attempted to invade the exclusive prov- 
ince of Congress to legislate upon mat- 
ters pertaining to interstate and foreign 
commerce. The state failed in an at- 
tempt to have the law supported as a 





fully protected both by the federal and 
state law; and there is no imperative 
public necessity justifying the invasion 
of the constitutional rights of citizens 
as to the security of their property and 
the enjoyment of their liberty... . 
“The section of the act in question does 
not meet the tests prescribed for a po- 
lice power regulation, and it may be 
safely said that the real purpose of the 
statute was to counteract the customs 
duty act of the Congress of the United 
States which admitted eggs from foreign 
countries without duty. . The in- 
evitable result of such discrimination is 
to depress the sale of the commodity, 
impede commerce with foreign nations, 
and invade the domain of legislation giv- 


en to Congress.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
Wasninoton, D. C.—The price of 
bread in the Potomac states probably 


‘will be increased by or before the end 


of the year. Large independent bakers 
of this territory, now paying $2 bbl 
more for flour than in August, say that 
bread prices have not kept pace with 
flour prices, principally for the reason 
that a majority of bakers bought enough 
flour at around $5.45 bbl in August to 
last them 60 to 90 days, and the further 
reason that a majority of them have 
had a better business by 30 to 50 per 
cent than they had during the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Loaf weights have been reduced 1@3 
oz by some bakers, but there are no re- 
ports of prices having been increased, 
with the exception of Cumberland, Md., 
where the small loaf is now selling at 8c 
wholesale and 9c retail. Bread prices 
in Washington have been stationary for 
some time, and the weight cannot be 
changed, as the bakers work under a 
standard weight law. Bakers say the 
cost of other ingredients of bread has 
not increased. 

The number of flour contracts that 
run six months or a year is the smallest 
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in the history of the milling industry 
in this territory. This is another reason, 
bakers say, why the consumer may ex- 
pect increased cost of bread if flour con- 
tinues high. Leading bakers are of the 
opinion that flour will hardly go below 
$8 bbl again this year. 

Bakers have been cautious in taking 
on a general line of supplies, and with 
one of the leading Washington supply 
houses offering a special discount to 
those who haul their own goods, retail 
bakers in particular have been buying in 
smaller quantities and making their pur- 
chases more frequently. 


NOTES 


Retail bakers of Washington will hold 
a meeting early in December to arrange 
a program of activities for the winter. 

C, I. Corby, president Corby Baking 
Co., Washington, has been elected a di- 
rector in the Washington Board of 
Trade. 


L. S. Ulman, manager Holmes & Sons, 
Inc., Washington, who has been suffer- 
ing with a sprained ankle, is able to 
be out. 


Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the Jacobs Lab- 
oratories, Washington, has returned from 
the Pacific Coast, where he visited a 
number of leading bakeries. 


W. Galt Mish, of the Green-Mish Co., 
flour and feed jobber, with offices in the 
Hibbs Building, Washington, who fell 
and broke his collar bone, is out, carry- 
ing his arm in a sling. 

W. W. Swift, flour salesman, Balti- 
more, with offices at 503 Stewart Build- 
ing, has taken on the account of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. for 
Baltimore and Washington. 


J. C. Bean, formerly of Minneapolis, 
where he recently completed a course 
at the Dunwoody Institute, is now in 
charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Garber Baking Co., Fred- 
erick, Md., the largest plant between 
Baltimore and Hagerstown. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





TIME FOR DELIVERY 

A decision handed down by a Penn- 
sylvania court in a case which arose in 
the baking industry affords an interest- 
ing and practical illustration of the 
point that, in making contracts to buy 
supplies, it should always be remem- 
bered that a contract of sale not specify- 
ing a time for delivery gives the seller a 
reasonable time, regardless of any spe- 
cial circumstances not communicated to 
him when the contract is entered into. 

June 21, a baking company’s president 
placed with plaintiff an order for 50,000 
tin whistles to be used for advertising 
purposes, and to be delivered as “soon 
as possible.” Plaintiff was not informed 
of the fact that the whistles were de- 
sired for a special occasion, July 16, un- 
til just a few days before that date. 

It took plaintiff four weeks to assem- 
ble the necessary dies and materials to 
fulfill the contract. Delivery was ten- 
dered Aug. 31, but was rejected. The 
goods were specially marked with de- 
fendant baking company’s name, and 
were of no use to any one else. 

The Pennsylvania superior court ruled 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover 
the full contract price, it appearing that 
the delivery was made as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It is to be assumed, however, that the 
plaintiff did nothing toward completing 
the manufacture of the goods after be- 
ing notified that the goods would be re- 
jected. Under well-settled legal prin- 
ciples there would have been no right to 
have gone to the expense of manufac- 
turing goods which would be rendered 
worthless by the buyer’s rejection of 
them if such rejection had been immi- 
nent. The courts have frequently de- 
clared that where a buyer of goods to 
be manufactured to his order repudiates 
his contract while the manufacture is in 
process, the seller must do nothing to 
thereafter increase the damage over 
what it would be by stopping then. For 
example, if the whistles had not yet had 
the bakery company’s name stamped on 
them when notice was given that the 
goods would be rejected, the plaintiff 
would be bound to stand that part of the 
loss resulting from going ahead and ren- 
dering the goods worthless for use by 
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some one else by stamping the special 
name on them. 

The general rule is that the manufac- 
turer must stop work as soon as the con- 
tract is repudiated, and that his damages 
are to be assessed with reference to the 
expense incurred by him up to that point. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 

Bakers from four states attended a 
conference of the Progressive Bakers’ 
Association, Wednesday evening, Nov. 
12, at Hagerstown, Md. Of the 48 for 
whom dinner reservations were made at 
Hall’s Coffee Shop, practically every one 
remained until the close of the delibera- 
tions. 

President C. Z. Eby said the meeting 
had been called at the suggestion of 
members who felt that the bakers should 
get together and discuss general condi- 
tions, and to exchange ideas regarding 
the problems of their business. 

Discussion of bread trade conditions 
indicated that the increased business 
generally expected has been disappoint- 
ingly small. The narrow range of sev- 
eral important bakery products, together 
with the high price of flour, has not 
operated to the advantage of the baker. 

J. G. Smith, of Cumberland, offered 
some valuable advice as to how to meet 
general conditions. He was followed by 
John J. Street, Cumberland, who spoke 
on the recent meeting of Pennsylvania 
bakers held at Johnstown. George Hall, 
Chambersburg, Pa., pleaded for co-op- 
eration among the bakers doing business 
in that territory. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, president 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association and 
a member of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association, 
showed how bakers could eliminate a 
lot of trouble by lining up with their 
organization. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, speak- 
ing on the subject, “Is the Baking Busi- 
ness Due for a Change,” said an un- 
qualified answer either in the affirmative 
or the negative is impossible. So many 
influences affect the situation that one 
can hardly do more than hazard a guess, 

With the appointment of a committee 
to call on bakers and endeavor to inter- 
est them in organization work, the meet- 
ing adjourned, 

J. H. Woorrince. 

MISSOURI BAKERS REORGANIZING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—With the formation 
of the Trans-Mississippi Association of 
the Baking Industry some years ago, 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which became a part of the before- 
mentioned organization, ceased to func- 
tion, although officers and an executive 
committee were maintained intact and 
separate from the Trans-Mississippi as- 
sociation. 

For some time, or nearly ever since 
the end of the Trans-Mississippi body, 
many of the leading bakers of Missouri 
have felt that the state organization 
should be revived, and with this end in 
view a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association was held at the City Club, 
St. Louis, Oct. 27. The entire time of 
the meeting was given over to a discus- 
sion of ways and means of reviving the 
association, and many plans were given 
consideration. 

The decision ultimately reached, how- 
ever, was to elect officers at this time to 
carry on the work. Joseph Machats- 
check, St. Louis, was elected president, 
and Louis Klein, Moberly, vice presi- 
dent; H. EF. Reid, St. Louis, is secre- 
tary, and C. H. Strieder, also of St. 
Louis, treasurer. 

It was decided to hold the first con- 
vention of the reorganized association at 
Sedalia, Mo., on Feb. 3-4, 1925. The 
dues were placed at $3 per year. As an 
indication of the favorable attitude tak- 
en by the bakers throughout the state 
toward bringing the association back to 
life, the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association has already voted to 
join the state organization in a body 
as soon as the reorganization is com- 
pleted. 

A committee on arrangements was ap- 
pointed to work with all branches of the 
trade. The bakers on this committee are 
J. W. Almquist, Sedalia, chairman; Louis 
Klein, Moberly, Paul Satorious, St. 
Louis, Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, 
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Arthur Vogul, Cape Girardeau, C. J. 
Huck, St. Genevieve, and Frank Stead- 
ler, St. Joseph; allied tradesmen, E. 
Schaumberg, J. J. McCarthy, R. R. 
Becker, I. J. Reck and George Voges. 
The chairmen alone of the other com- 
mittees were appointed, with instructions 
to select their own members. They are 
as follows: Plato Priegle, St. Louis, pro- 
gram committee; Michael Hoffman, St. 
Louis, membership; J. W. Almquist, Se- 
dalia, entertainment; J. J. McCarthy, 
St. Louis, transportation; H. E. Reid, 
St. Louis, registration; Joseph Machats- 
check, St. Louis, badge; Armin Schwartz, 
St. Louis, refreshment. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CHICAGO DOUGH CLUB HAS 
ENTHUSIASTIC ATTENDANCE 


Cuicaco, Int.—One of the most en- 
thusiastic and best-attended luncheon 
meetings held by the Dough Club was 
that of Nov. 19 at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Seventy-five bakers and allied 
trades members were present, completely 
filling the Rose Room, and a pleasant 
feature of the attendance was that bak- 
ers, for the first time, were not in the 
minority. These meetings are now.being 
talked about, and the new organization 
certainly appears to have a very bright 
future. Many applications for member- 
ship were received, and the officers in- 
tend to start an active membership cam- 
paign. 

The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association met in Chicago 
on Nov. 20-21, and many of the members 
arrived in Chicago on the previous day. 
Most of them accepted an invitation to 
be present at the Dough Club luncheon, 
and they were pleasantly surprised at 
the spirit noticeable at this meeting, and 
especially at the attendance. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, second vice president, pre- 
sided, and following the luncheon intro- 
duced to the audience several well-known 
men in the trade. Among them were 
I.. F. Bolser, president, and L. A. Schil- 
linger, Baltimore, vice president, Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association; A. L. Taggart 
and Elmer Cline, Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis; George E. Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; Wal- 
ter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee; Senator Rabenold, New 
York; H. H. Hynes, Portland, Oregon; 
M. Lange, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Dr. David Klein, vice president Wilson 
Co. laboratory, Chicago, was the speaker. 
Following Dr. Klein’s remarks, P. P. 
Croarkin, president of the club, an- 
nounced that the success of the Chicago 
organization was arousing interest in oth- 
er parts of the country. He said that 
he had received requests from members 
of the trade in several cities for advice 
and suggestions as to organizing dough 
clubs in their respective localities. 


S. O. WerRNeER. 





MARYLAND TRADE GOOD 

Battimore, Mp.—Bread costs no more 
in Baltimore than when flour was selling 
at $1.50 bbl less, except that a few bak- 
ers have made slight reductions in loaf 
weights. The average baker is selling a 
20-0z loaf for 12c. Many in August and 
early September contracted for enough 
flour to last for several months, and 
have not been affected by recent high 
prices. 

A majority of the leading bakers of 
Maryland report an exceptionally good 
business during the 10 months of this 
year, some even a 50 per cent increase 
over the same period last year. Many 
attribute this to the eat-more-bread ad- 
vertising campaign, which aided in intro- 
ducing novelties, including French dough- 
nuts, buttered hot buns and the choco- 
late loaf. 

Demand for milk during November, 
with a seasonal decrease in production, 
caused a better outiook for manufac- 
turers than for several months: 


NOTES 


The Bourbon Pastry Co. has a new 
plant at 415 North Calvert Street. 

The National Biscuit Co. has bought 
a four-story brick warehouse adjoining 
its bakery. 

The bakery under construction for 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will be four stories high, of modern con- 





struction, and ready to operate imme- 
diately after Jan. 1. 

The large addition under construction 
at Kolb’s Bakery will be completed by 
the end of the year. 

Muller’s Bakery, which passed into the 
hands of the Heyings Bros. some time 
ago, has been enlarged, 

The bakery under construction by 
Hesson’s, at 1814 White Street, will 
double the capacity of the present shop 
at 2000 Harlem Avenue, 

The idle candy plant at 1120 Ward 
Street has been acquired by the Liberty 
Bakeries Co., which has fitted it up for 
the manufacturing of pound cake. 

The three-story brick building at 412 
Guilford Avenue, recently acquired by 
the J. W. Crook Stores Co., has been 
converted into a bakery, with a capacity 
of 100,000 loaves weekly, and is working 
to capacity. 

The November meeting of the Mary- 
land Bakers’ Association was given over 
to the scoring of bread in charge of C. 
S. Jarnigan, superintendent Koester 
Baking Co., Baltimore. The highest 
score was 9614, and the lowest 68%. 
George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, was present 
and addressed the bakers. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





WESTERN NEW YORK 

The Jamestown Baking Co. celebrated 
the reopening of its remodeled plant by 
entertaining more than 300 grocers and 
their wives at a formal opening and en- 
tertainment. Arthur W. Kettle, presi- 
dent of the company, welcomed the 

uests, and William Smedley, secretary 

etail Merchants’ Association, spoke on 
the necessity of maintaining high stand- 
ards in the baking industry. Dellewinn 
the speaking, music and other entertain- 
ment was provided. 

Wistar & Millar will open a branch 
bakery at 1510 Hertel Avenue, Buffalo. 

Harry McCullough has opened a bak- 
ery at 264 East Fourteenth Street, El- 
mira Heights. 

Carlson Bros. are installing a pastry 
oven in their plant at Mayville. 

Fire recently caused $1,000 damage in 
the bakery of John Szymanski, 853 
Broadway, Buffalo, due to the boiling 
over of a kettle filled with grease. 

The Bowles Lunch, Inc., Buffalo, has 
asked the city council for permission to 
erect a bakery building at 27 Mechanic 
Street, at an estimated cost of $25,000, 
to produce baked goods for the com- 
pany’s lunch rooms in that city. 

Fire in the bakery of H. G. Johnston, 
Rochester, caused a loss of $20,000. 

The Hallpryd quartet of the Hall 
Baking Co. participated in the Euro- 
pean broadcasting tests conducted. dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 24 by Station WGR, 
Buffalo. 

Several Dunkirk bakers lost their flour 
stocks when fire destroyed the Kedrous 
Co. warehouses in that city. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





DELIVERY TRUCK ACCIDENTS 

Following what other courts have de- 
cided, the Maryland court of appeals 
lately held in the case of Kelly vs. Huber 
Baking Co. (125 Atl. 782) that the mere 
fact that a motor vehicle is being driven 
in violation of the law of the road does 
not establish liability for an ensuing ac- 
cident. The fact may raise a presump- 
tion of actionable negligence, but if it 
appears that the violation of the law of 
the road was not the direct cause of the 
accident there is no liability. In other 
words, the mere circumstances that a 
bakery truck may be driven along a 
street at excessive speed, and that the 
driver may disregard another motorist’s 
right of way at an intersection, will not 
justify the other motorist in blissfully 
driving in front of the truck, when he 
knows or ought to know that he will 
avoid a collision by stopping. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW BAKERY ASSOCIATION 

Bakers from Bedford, Cambria and 
Somerset counties recently held a largely 
attended meeting at the Capital Hotel, 
Johnstown, Pa., following a chicken din- 
ner. The meeting was called to order 
by A. E. Poad, Johnstown representa- 
tive of The Fleischmann Co., who intro- 
duced C. C, Latus, Pittsburgh, secretary 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, who 
spoke briefly. H. E. Fausnacht was 
elected temporary chairman. 

It was decided to organize the hakers 
of the three counties, and the election of 
officers resulted as follows: president 
Ralph W. Waring, Johnstown: vice 
president, H. E. Musser, Somerset : 
retary, J. W. Bowman, Johnstown: +; 
urer, E. H. Boyer, Johnstown. 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, president 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 
a telegram of greeting to the me 
that evoked applause. 


sec- 


Cas- 


sent 
ting 


The gist of the 


message was that “there never was a 
greater need for co-operation thin to- 
day, and those bakers who do not hang 
together now may hang separately |,ter,” 
C. C. Larus, 





TENANT’S LIABILITY 
A decision of the Arkansas s 
court suggests the importance, in | 


preme 


tkin 
a lease on business property, of | were 
a specific clause in it guarding the tenant 
against the contingency of the building 
burning or being otherwise destroyed 


during the lease term. In this cise— 
Whittaker vs. Halmes, 263 S.W. 78- the 
court recognized the general rule ‘vy be 


that where real estate is leased w’\},out 
provision to the contrary the tenet jis 
not relieved from liability to pay rent 
on the improvements being accidert: lly 


destroyed. However, a majority of the 
members of the court decided that where 
it appeared that a building, and not 
building and land, was the exclusive © »;})- 
ject of renting, as understood betw:en 
the parties, its destruction terminated the 
lessee’s liability for rent. 

A standard legal authority has thus 
summarized the general rules on this 
ject: “At common law a lessee of prern- 
ises which are accidentally destro\ 
subsequent to the making of the e 
cannot be relieved against an express 
covenant to pay rent, unless he has s\ ';)):- 
lated in the lease for a cessation 0! the 
rent in such case, or the lessor has «nve- 
nanted to rebuild... . 

“In many states the rule has been now 
modified by statute so as to dischiive 
the tenant from rent or allow the ‘e- 
duction thereof when the premises «are 
accidentally destroyed without faul! of 
the lessee. Where the parties have jro- 
vided by a covenant against the contin- 
gency of the destruction of the premises 
by fire, such covenant furnishes the meis- 
ure of defendant’s exemption from |i:- 
bility, and the statutes have no applica- 
tion.” 24 Cyc. 1156-1158. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





ANOTHER STANDARD WEIGHT BIL! 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association iS 
held at the Fleischmann Building, Nort)- 
side, Pittsburgh, Nov. 15, prior to which 
a motion picture film, entitled “This Is 
the Life,’ was shown through the cou 
tesy of the Cunard Steamship Co. A ‘«I- 
ter was read from William Smedley, scc- 
retary Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, asking the co-operation of 
the bakers in a movement to have the 
present mercantile tax law repealed «nid 
to substitute a net profits tax. 

H. W. Crider, who presided, st! ited 
that the indications were that a lirze 
number of bills, many of which weuld 
affect the baker, would be introdu:ed 
into the legislature in January. Ile 
said that the bureau of standards ind 
weights was preparing a standard we “iit 
bread bill that would have the su): rt 
of the administration. It is understood 
that the bakers will be given an o) 
tunity to examine the bill before i' 
introduced. 

C. C. Lat 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIO’ 

The annual meeting of the New F: 
land Bakers’ Association will be | 
at Hartford, Conn., Dec. 10, headqua: 
ters at the Bond Hotel. The morn! 
will be devoted to registration and 
meeting of the board of governors, «' 
which time officers for the coming ye*r 
will be selected. Luncheon will | 
served at noon. 

The business meeting will be called 
order by President George C. West, «' 
1:30 p.m. The address of welcome w':! 
be made by the mayor of Hartford, and 
the response on behalf of the association 
by C. O. Swanson, of Fitchburg, Mass. 
After the reports of the various officers 
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ill be an address on window trim- 
a er S. Nissel. Peter G. Pirrie 
will speak on invisible losses, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard on the work of the national as- 
sociation, and Daniel P. Woolley, vice 
resident The Fleischmann Co., on the 
merchandising end of the baking busi- 
et banquet will be served at 7 p.m., 


followed by a dance. 





BUSINESS BUILDING RESTRICTION 

A city ordinance providing that no per- 
mit shall be granted for the erection of a 
business house, if there are more resi- 
dence than business houses within the 
radius of 300 feet of the proposed loca- 
tion of such structure, without the con- 
sent of three fourths of the resident 
property owners owning property within 
the prescribed area, is unconstitutional 
and void as an unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory exercise of the police power. 
In reaching this conclusion in the case 
of State vs. Thomas 123 S.E. 590, the 
West Virginia supreme court of appeals 
said: 

“4 legal exercise of the police power 
should operate uniformly upon all per- 
sons similarly situated who may be af- 
fected thereby. Testing the ordinance 
by these principles, has it a valid basis? 
It does not place an absolute restriction 
on the use of property within residential 
districts for business structures, but un- 
dertakes merely to confer upon three 
fourths of the property owners author- 
ity to say who shall be granted the privi- 
lege. The ordinance would clothe these 
individuals with the power of govern- 
ment to refuse the right to one and be- 
stow it upon another; thus denying to 
the former a legitimate use of his prop- 
erty, not in return for any general bene- 
fits resulting to the neighborhood from a 
strict maintenance of its _ residential 
charicter (this will not be accom- 
plished), but in order simply that the 
latter may be favored.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Tic Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co. 
has under construction a 115x150-ft 
plant to cost about $150,000. Peter 
Spina is president of the company. 

The Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb., 
recently shipped what was probably the 
first trainload of macaroni products 
ever sent out of an American plant. It 
was destined for the Southwest, where 
favorable changes in agricultural condi- 
tions have made business better. 

Leading food authorities 
macaroni consumption at 6 
capita. 

A two-story $25,000 addition to the 
plant of the Tharinger Macaroni Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been completed. 

Andrew Ross, for several years man- 
ager of the macaroni department of the 
Armour Grain Co., and later head of the 
subsidiary company, the Mapl-Flake 
Mills, has resigned. 


estimate 
Ibs per 





SCHOOL OF BAKING 

The eighth class of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking, like its prede- 
cessors, is taking week end trips to large 
manufacturing plants around Chicago. 
Recently it traveled by bus to the dried 
milk plant at Elkhorn, Wis., where the 
students had an opportunity to study 
the process of manufacturing this im- 
portant product. They have also in- 
spected a number of Chicago’s large 
bakeries, and the plants of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., Calumet Baking Powder 
Co., Petersen Oven Co. and other oven 
companies, 


S. O. Werner. 





OHIO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 
The annual midwinter convention of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association will be held 
Jan, 20-21 at the Hotel Fort Hayes, 
Columbus. 





IMPORTANT SALES DECISION 

The measure of damages for breach of 
a contract to buy flour, the admissibility 
of certain evidence to establish the mar- 
ket value of flour, and the right of a 
mill’s salesman to modify a contract as 
approved by the mill’s sales manager, 
were the interesting and important ques- 
tions involved in the case of Hogan Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Weinberg (299 Fed. 458), de- 
cided by the United States circuit court 









of appeals, eighth circuit. The court 
affirmed judgment in the mill’s favor on 
account of breach of defendant’s con- 
tract to buy flour. 

Defendant sought to diminish his lia- 
bility by showing that there was a 
profit in whole grain wheat during the 
time involved. It seems that he tried 
to show that the mill could have sold 
the wheat necessary to grind the con- 
tract flour and thereby derive a profit 
to be offset against the profit lost 
through defendant’s failure to take the 
flour. But the court said: 

“The evidence was not admissible. The 
contract was not for the sale of wheat 
nor to manufacture and deliver flour, 
but was a contract for the sale and de- 
livery of a specified kind and quantity 
of flour, to be packed under a special 
brand, and the price of wheat did not 
enter into the transaction. Plaintiff had 
the flour on hand ready to make deliv- 
ery prior to the breach. Considering the 
measure of damages under such a state 
of facts, this court in Kingman & Co. vs. 
Western Mfg. Co., 92 Fed. 486, 488, 
o « « Said: 

““The general and the just rule for 
measuring the damages for a breach of 
a contract for the sale of personal prop- 
erty is the difference between its market 
value and its contract price, because the 
vendor is presumed to have the property 
on hand; and his profits if the contract 
is performed, and his loss if it is bro- 
ken, is the exact difference between the 
price he can sell the property for in the 
market and the price he is entitled to 
receive for it under the contract.’ ” 


A. L. H. Street. 


HOOVER REVIEWS 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Department of Commerce Head Deals With 
Hopeful Aspects of Country’s Fiscal Out- 
look, Especially as to Agriculture 








In a review of business conditions for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, made 
public at the Department of Commerce, 
Secretary Hoover says: 

“The outstanding features of the fiscal 
year were: First, the advance in agricul- 
tural prices, which had hitherto lagged 
behind industry since the slump of 1920; 
second, the beginnings of sound policies 
in German reparations leading to a hope- 
ful measure of economic recovery in 
Europe; and third, the complete recov- 
ery of our own industry and commerce 
(aside from agriculture), great stability 
of prices, high production, full employ- 
ment, expanding foreign trade and pros- 
perity throughout the business world. 
There were some moderate decreases in 
activity of some lines during the latter 
part of the fiscal year, but since its close 
there has again been general recovery in 
those lines.” 

The review, which will later be incor- 
porated in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce, is headed “Eco- 
nomic Progress.” It covers industry, 
agriculture, transportation, banking and 
finance, the Dawes plan, and foreign 
trade. 

A table of “Major Economic Indexes,” 
based on the calendar year 1919 as 100, 
shows that the general level of business 
activity was decidedly higher than ever 
in that very prosperous year. The table 
indicates the following changes in the 
volume of business (quantities, not 
value) in the fiscal year 1924, compared 
with the fiscal year 1923: The index 
of manufacturing production dropped 
slightly, being 115 in 1924, compared 
with 116 in 1923. Mineral production 
rose from 118 in 1923 to 131 in 1924. 
Forest products production rose from 
111 to 117. Railroad freight (ton-miles) 
rose from 109 to 110, electric power pro- 
duction from 136 to 148, building con- 
tracts let (square feet), from 107 to 
109. 


Notwithstanding far lower prices than 
in 1919, the value of sales of retail stores 
was greater in 1924 than in that year. 
Thus the value of department store 
sales stood at 120 in 1923 and 128 in 
1924, of five- and ten-cent stores at 152 
and 173, respectively. In the case of 
mail order houses the indexes rose from 
90 in 1923 to 100 in 1924, and of whole- 
sale trade from 80 to 82, the lower in- 
dexes as compared with 1919 being whol- 
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ly due to the decline in prices. Based 
upon the calendar year 1913 as 100, the 
general average of wholesale prices 
dropped from 156 in 1923 to 150 in 1924. 

Mr. Hoover goes on to discuss the 
slight slackening in production at the 
end of the fiscal year and the subse- 
quent recovery shown by the September 
indexes, which for manufacturing pro- 
duction stood 13 points higher than in 
June. Of the most, importance, how- 
ever, the agricultural recovery by Sep- 
tember had proceeded to a point where 
the wholesale price index of farm prod- 
ucts was 143 on the 1913 base as com- 
pared to 149 for the price of all com- 
modities, thus marking the re-establish- 
ment of the farmers’ buying power at 
much more nearly the pre-war ratio. 

“The outstanding event of the year 
was the improvement in agricultural 
prices,” the secretary’s statement con- 
tinues. “Their situation may be wel! 
indicated by comparing September 
prices with the general level of com- 
modity prices. Based upon 1913 as 100, 
the wholesale price index of all com- 
modities was 149. The corresponding 
price index of No. 1 northern wheat was 
148, of cotton (New York) 191, corn 
186 and hogs 118. From the low point 
since the beginning of 1921 these figures 
represent recoveries: for wheat 37 points, 
cotton 99, corn 111, and hogs 37. Many 
readjustments are needed yet, but agri- 
culture has turned an important corner 
and this change marks a vital step in 
the whole after-war economic readjust- 
ment.” 

Turning to transportation, Mr. Hoo- 
ver says: “This fiscal year marks the 
first occasion since long before the war 
when our railway facilities have been 
completely equal to the demand of the 
country. There were no car shortages 
of any consequence. There was a speed- 
ing up of delivery of all goods. This 
complete reconstruction, expansion, and 
growing efficiency in transportation fa- 
cilities marks a fine accomplishment on 
the part of our railway management. 
Its economic effect is most far-reaching. 
Every car shortage is a strangulation in 
the movement of commodities which re- 
duces price levels to the producer and 
increases them to the consumer. It dis- 
arranges the synchronizing of our indus- 
trial fabric and widens the margin all 
along the line between producer and con- 
sumer. ‘There is still requirement for 
extension of terminals and readjustment 
of rates. There are large consolidations 
needed for the ultimate best service and 
sound finance.” 

Discussing statistics of federal re- 
serve member bank operations, the sec- 
retary declares that the figures indicate 
“a high degree of stability.” The state- 
ment goes on to point out the improve- 
ment in the international exchange situ- 
ation. 

Of the Dawes plan, Mr. Hoover has 
this to say: “European stabilization, 
which this plan may be expected to 
achieve, will bring about a revival in 
world trade and increased consumption 
of commodities, in which the United 
States is bound to have its share. This 
trade revival and increased consumption 
power should outweigh any increased 
competitive power which might be ex- 
pected from the execution of the plan. 
It is not too much to say that this set- 
tlement of the vexed reparation prob- 
lem, coming at the time it did, prevent- 
ed another European collapse, with its 
inevitable repercussion on world trade 
and on the business of the United 
States. The Dawes plan is the first ef- 
fort to solve the reparations question 
purely on a commercial and economic 
basis.” 

Figures for foreign trade quoted in 
the statement indicate that in the fiscal 
year under review exports increased 9 
per cent in value, compared with the 
preceding fiscal year, while imports de- 
creased 6 per cent. The net result of 
these changes in opposite directions was 
an increase in the excess of exports over 
imports from $176,000,000 in 1922-23 to 
$757,000,000 in 1923-24. While in abso- 
lute amount this is a larger export bal- 
ance than in any year prior to the war, 
the percentage by which exports exceed 
imports is somewhat smaller than in 
most pre-war years. : 

“The outstanding feature of our for- 
eign trade in commodities,” according to 
Mr. Hoover, “is its strong, real growth 
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since 1913. Our total imports and ex- 
ports in that fiscal year amounted to 
$4,279,000,000, against $7,865,000,000 in 
1923-24. If we correct this difference 
by the depreciated buying power of the 
dollar the increase is 18.2 per cent. This 
compares with decreases of 12 per cent 
for the United Kingdom, 14 per cent 
for France, and 51.4 per cent for Ger- 
many. 

“The gain in our total trade over the 
fiscal year 1913 is largely accounted for 
by the marked increases in our trade 
with Asia, Oceania, and South America. 
The value of trade with Asia increased 
244 per cent and that with Oceania and 
South America 192 and 95 per cent, re- 
spectively. Although the actual value of 
trade with Europe is greater than prior 
to the war, the gain is less than the in- 
crease in prices and the actual quantity 
of goods is smaller. This decline in the 
relative importance of Europe as a fac- 
tor in our trade as other areas gain is 
in part a continuation of a gradual 
shift in this direction evident before the 
war and in part the result of the war’s 
serious impairment of European com- 
mercial strength.” 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 















1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
EO cecvesesetes 430 309,143 
BS cece eecocencende 2,881 46,141 
Sr &666.60054 vanieunee 1,476 1,249,744 
SE Kee bees cosecesecs 1,216 949,011 
BE sé e6endeeeneeesece 56 1,363,648 
BROT ccccccccccccccese 3,970 2,208,538 
ED £6404 4464 0906068 24,928 2,674,004 
DORTRRE coccccscccese 13,908 2,413,271 
TORMGOTT ccccccccccccce 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

December ...........+. 19,218 3,050,728 
BO 066-0608 60008 20,116 5,264,199 
CE ci cccecnceceses 19,383 2,833,673 
September ............ 13,595 1,234,578 
SEE 46:46 408 66:6 0c ee 18,273 696,477 
SY abeews ¥600ee sade 18,640 1,835,516 
Pn <4 v.eeus oeeeeen sae 17,206 121,752 
Dr ops5s0n0seusensees 19,438 945,904 
EE 6 o'o0'00 2 64 9%05394% 20,482 2,812,094 
DEL anece 0arseseseve 26,429 344,613 
PE cc cecteseeeces 38,107 209,974 
EE vv koeenes canes 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
PORROEINSE occ ccccccccce 50,923 2,680,618 
DEE occsv.cesoese 40,652 3,175,568 
October* 2,666,109 
September* 782,448 
GEE ba0 860 eer asenve 1,151,507 
S66 040650%00000088 3,069,854 
SE Stop 0490000504608 1,609,876 
| PPP rrr ree 1,231,032 
Se ee 483,643 
BEOGOM. cccccccee 2,673,267 
February 199,304 
SEED vee escacvcseces 3,119,583 
1921— 
December .......es000: 57,839 2,052,247 
November .cccccccccses 82,605 1,184,776 
CEE checcvccccrecee 45,700 877,522 
EE seercsececes 3,519 81,031 
MEE, S58 044 006 604688 3,697 239,559 
July ... 713,669 
June .. 89,807 
May .. 1,902,667 
April .. 4,451,304 
DEEL Ke eeacenceseeece 174,419 2,784,281 
WONOURTT cccvccccenses 202,380 4,404,305 
SE aver rceseuadas 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

December 226,798 11,235,112 
November ... -- 201,667 9,622,578 
October ...... + 163,327 9,802,149 
September 14,500 1,841,804 
SEE Siesta deveeeaas 17,871 364,827 
Pree rer re 26,397 100,334 
BORO cccccevecccoccess 39,283 283,010 
EE KResesecétevccenees 20,940 474,891 
MEE Bebb eeeeeocensees 22,037 227,284 
BEBGGR cs iccccosccccece 11,539 665,154 
PORCURTY .cccccscccses 27,362 634,692 
SORBET 0 ccc ccccccceve 29,067 766,821 
Totals, calendar years— 

Gs aa ee kNa-8 ond 64,695 14,073,763 

400 8340d 040000 268,031 19,501,706 

BOBB. ccccccccccvece 694,089 22,642,709 

MRS hevcceussecece 965,954 23,286,024 

6 8640604560000 800,788 35,808,656 

BPE oc cccccveccesese 16,623 7,910,000 

MNS 6064000600009 167,124 17,036,000 

eee 642,435 33,583,000 

1916 185,000 8,572,000 

. 4,052,000 

’ 1,714,000 

783,000 

- 27,283,905 

1922-23.. 18,012,640 

1921-22.. 14,465,509 

1920-21.. 61,004,024 

1919-20.. 4,779,764 

1918-19 11,121,000 

BOBUHER ce cc ccocccoce 675,096 28,177,000 

| Ss AP 174,704 24,138,000 

BOESREG . cccccccecve 329,905 6,703;000 

BORGES. ccc cccccses 64,200 426,000 

Pr 89,911 1,979,000 

BOASHAS oo scccccees 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tNine months. 





Norwegian barley and oat crops are 
short this year. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Nov. 5.—While a_ small 
amount of buying took place yesterday, 
the past week has been very unsatisfac- 
tory for all concerned. The wheat mar- 
kets have been declining steadily day by 
day, and with the baking trade well 
bought it has been a hard task to get 
rid of any unsold parcels arriving by 
steamer. The market value was an im- 
possibility, and sales are reported at 
shillings below replacement prices. 

Yesterday, cable offers were received 
by importers offering Canadian export 
patents at 45s 6d, c.i.f., for November, 
December and January seaboard, and 
although buyers generally could not be 
induced to take advantage of what was 
evidently a very low price, a few im- 
porters made purchases. Today all the 
mills are asking 46s 9d, c.i.f., which, 
while cheering to those who had bought, 
seemed to be insufficient encouragement 
to others to come in and pay even a 3d 
commission profit on the previous day’s 
purchases. In fact a sale at 45s by a 
reseller is reported. Canadian top pat- 
ents have also been advanced Is 3d per 
sack today to 48s 9d@49s 9d, according 
to quality. 

Owing to the election in America there 
are no offers of Minnesota or Kansas 
flours, but two days ago the former were 
offered at 46s 6d@48s 6d without at- 
tracting any attention. 

There has been a better inquiry for 
lower grades, and good Canadian bakers 
have been on offer at 42s 6d and the 
still lower grade at 38s 6d, at which price 
business has been done. American low 
grades are not offered at present. Ar- 
gentine low grades are sparingly offered 
at 32s 3d for shipment, but there are re- 
sellers for parcels on passage at 3d less. 

Australian flour has shared in the de- 
cline during the past week, shippers hav- 
ing made offers at 45s 6d, which price 
has in turn reacted on holders, who are 
prepared to meet the market, some going 
as low as 44s in their efforts to get rid 
of stock. This shows the market is 
overbought for the time being, and the 
generally accepted opinion seems to be 
that no flour is worth while touching for 
earlier arrival than the beginning of 
December, if then. Australian flour has 
been still further affected by the im- 
proved quality of the all-English flour, 
which is now much drier, owing to the 
recent spell of fine weather, which has 
been of great benefit to the wheat in 
stack. 

During the past week, London millers 
have made two further reductions in 
Straight run flour quotations, bringing 
the official price down to 49s, delivered, 
which is equivalent to about 48s 64d, c.i.f., 
and while little or no business is report- 
ed by the mills, it is safe to say that 
this is the best flour value offered in 
this country today. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals during the past week 
have been heavy, and well in excess of 
requirements. The quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic 30,100, 
Pacific 6,700; Canada, 7,764; Argentina, 
148; Australia, 1,900; Brazil, 2,000; 
Egypt (Australian flour), 2,249; Conti- 
nent, 394. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat was on the decline until yester- 
day, and although prices have advanced 
from the recent low level, they still 
show a smart decline from last week. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba on passage has 
been sold today at 6ls 6d@6ls 10%4d, 
October-November shipment at 6ls 6d@ 
62s 3d, November-December shipment 
at 62s 3d, December-January at 62s 
10%d@68s 1%4d, January-February at 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








63s 444d@63s 1014d, No. 1 northern Du- 
luth at 56s 9d on passage, No. 1 dark 
Duluth in the same position 57s, No, 2 
hard winters 56s 6d@57s arrived, 56s 9d 
on passage and 57s November shipment, 
Australian afloat 61s and choice white 
Karachi arrived 60s, with afloat parcels 
offered at 60s 6d. Rosafe, 6314-lb, for 
January-February shipment is offered 
at 61s 6d, and Rosario, 6314-lb, for Jan- 
uary-February, at 60s 9d. 


FEED 


The mill offal trade seems to have 
fallen away during the Ee week, and 
although the nominal asking price for 
bran is unchanged at £8 15s ton, ex-mill, 
£8 5s is reported as having been accept- 
ed by a needy seller. Middlings show a 
decline to £9 10s ton, ex-mill, and it is 
understood that this price is not ve 
firm. Plate pollards are easier, with 
passage parcels offering at £8 7s 6d ton, 
c.i.f., October-November, and Novem- 
ber-December would come at £8 10s, 
while January-February-March is of- 
ered at £8 5s. Fancy Plate middlings 
are offered at £10 12s 6d, and Novem- 
ber-December at £10 10s. 

Linseed has been very quiet, and 
values in all positions show declines rang- 
ing from 5s to 15s per ton. Calcutta 
to London, spot value, is nominal at 
£23 10s; afloat and for October-Novem- 
ber there are sellers at £23 15s, and for 
November-December at £24 2s 6d. Cal- 
cutta to Hull, the spot value is nominal 
at £24, and the same price would buy 
October-November, but for November- 
December there are sellers at £24 2s 6d. 
For Bold Bombay to London the value 
is nominal at £24 10s for October-No- 
vember and November-December. Plate 
to London has sellers in all positions at 
£21 15s. To Hull the price for all posi- 
tions up to December-January is £21 
12s 6d, January-February new crop £21 
7s 6d and February-March £21 5s, 

Cottonseed has been quiet, with price 
movements slight but in favor of the 
buyer. Bombay to London, November- 
December, is nominal at £12. To Hull 
the spot value is nominal at £12, but 
October-November and November-De- 
cember would come at £11 15s, Decem- 
ber-January new crop £11 10s, January- 
February £11 7s 6d and February- 
March ‘£11 5s. For Egyptian (black) 
the London spot value is £14 Ils 3d, 
new crop for November £14 8s 9d and 
November-December £14 6s 3d. To 
Hull the spot value is £14 7s 6d, No- 
vember £14 5s and December-January 
£14 2s 6d. 

OATMEAL 


Although prices have been reduced b 
both London millers and shippers wit 
the hope of inducing business, yet sel- 
dom or never has the oatmeal trade been 
so quiet as it is at present. London 
made oatmeal would come at about 
£18 10s to buyers of a round lot, and 
rolled oats at £19. American and Cana- 
dian prices are down to 45s for rolled 
oats and to 44s for oatmeal, but no busi- 
ness is reported at these figures. 


Market Upset by Elections 
Liverpoot, Nov. 5.—The flour market, 
upset by the elections, has not recovered 
yet. Both home millers and importers 
complain bitterly of the poor trade. 
Bakers also say that the retail demand 
is very disappointing, and if the pres- 
ent rate of consumption does not in- 
crease, they will not want to buy flour 
until well into 1925. Importers have re- 


duced their prices for spot and near-by 
lots, and good Kansas patents can be 
purchased on spot on the basis of about 
48s 6d, c.i.f., but even this does not at- 
tract buyers. Firsthand offers are con- 
siderably lower. 

Minneapolis patents are offered at 45s 
6d@47s, c.i.f., Kansas patents at 46@48s, 
and Manitoba patents at 46@49s. Amer- 
ican soft winter wheat patents are of- 
fered by resellers, afloat, on the basis 
of 44s 6d, c.i.f., without attracting buy- 
ers. Firsthand offers are 46s@46s 6d. 
American second clears are still out of 
line at 37s 6d, cif. Low grades are 
rather easier, Argentine having come 
out as a seller at £13 5s ton. 

The wheat market has been under the 
influence of big visible supplies in the 
United States and on passage to Europe, 
also heavy quantities arriving and ar- 
rived in the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports. These have had a weak- 
ening effect, coupled with the lack of 
demand for actual wheat in these coun- 
tries. Prices declined 6d@3s 6d qr, but 
yesterday morning our market displayed 
signs of improvement in consequence of 
reports of frost in the River Plate, 
and prices, especially in the option mar- 
kets, improved considerably. 

The course of the market from Janu- 
ary onward will depend very much on 
the Argentine harvest, and the most that 
can be said now is that prospects are 
fair, but some cable reports indicate that 
the crop will be well below that of last 
year. Estimates of the exportable crop 
are in the neighborhood of only 16,000,- 
000 qrs. If this figure should prove cor- 
rect, then the price of wheat at present 
is too low. 

France is evidently feeling the need 
of larger imports, and rumors have been 
circulated that the wheat import duty 
—_ be lifted in order to enable prices 
of bread to be kept at the so-called taxa- 
tion figure, and similar conditions ap- 
parently prevail in Spain. Italy is slow 
to enter the market for foreign wheat, 
but the longer she refrains from buying 
the greater will be her need of supplies 
to supplement the short home crop. 
The one good feature of the market at 
the moment is the good reports which 
we get with regard to the Australian 
crop pat which are 63s afloat and 
62s 6d for December-January shipment. 

Oil cakes are extremely dull, and buy- 
ers show no interest. The only business 
being done is by resellers at slaughter 


prices. A parcel of American linseed ~ 


cake for November, which was offered 
at £13 11s 3d, sold at £12 12s 6d, First- 
hand offers remain firm at about £13 
ton, c.i.f., Liverpool, for monthly ship- 
ment up to January. Cottonseed meal 
has declined in price, and business has 
been done in 50 per cent at £12 5s, £12 
3s 9d and £12 2s 6d, and in 36 per cent 
at £11 3s 9d and £11 2s 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Gtascow, Nov. 3.—The market has re- 
sponded to the sudden break in values. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat has 
eased as much as 8s qr from its highest 
point, while No. 2 hard winter and Du- 
luth wheats are down about 6s. Flour 
values have had to be adjusted accord- 
ingly, and home millers have shaded 
their charges 2@3s sack. Even with this 
reduction, however, buyers are not ac- 
tive. Home millers’ prices are fairly 
difficult-to gauge, but quoted on the c.i.f. 
basis, for purposes of comparison, they 


may be put at 45s, 47s 6d and 19s. ac. 
cording to quality. 

Imported flours, also quoted on the 
c.i.f, basis, are worth 48s@48s 6c for the 
best Manitoba grades, 46s for export 
patents, Kansas flour is about |is@475 
6d, Minnesota patents 49s, top American 
winters 46s 94@47s, jute, and © nadian 


winters 44s on spot and 44@45s. \ccord- 
ing to quality, forward. Ai. ‘ralian 
flour is at 46s. 

Bakers are holding off. Th: ich in 
many of the smaller towns in =: \tland 


the price of bread is now 10d 4-lb 
loaf, Glasgow bakers still with!) ‘4 the 
further rise of 4d, which was w nted 
a week ago by the cost of flour Now 
that the values of flour have sho: igns 
of receding, they will be inclined | con- 
tinue a waiting policy in the ho; that 
they need not, after all, advance ‘heir 
bread prices. 

The fact that Canadian wheat is »rad- 
ing so badly, compared with last |. ir's 
crop, is being noted on the marke! ‘re, 
and it is surmised that this ©» um- 
stance may later on enhance the © jes 
of Kansas and Duluth wheats, ch 
were harvested under much bett: n- 
ditions than much of the Canadia p. 
Another factor being watched |! im- 
porters here is the movement acr:.- the 
ocean of shipments for the Con!iient 
of Europe. There is dread in som: ire 
ters that cargoes shipped for the ( iti- 
nent via Laaien may be resold there on 
the way. 

Australian flour, bought some time «go 
at the cheaper rates ruling on foryard 
shipments then, has been delivered h- 
in the past few days and some de igs 
in this flour have tended to spoil the 
general market. 

The market is very bare of oain) al. 
If demand were on the scale of w 
years ago, the price would ad: ice 
sharply under present conditions of © ip- 
ply, but even though the market is © «1n- 
sidered bare there is enough to mee! 
rent demand, No new crop oat «al 
from either Canada or the United 5) :\cs 
has reached this market, and ther is 
very little of our own new crop mei) on 
offer. The c.i.f. price for Canadian «\t- 
meal is about 45s per sack of 280) ‘\s. 
Home oatmeal is available at prac y 
the same figure, having regard to | d 
costs, but the better qualities of S: ich 
oatmeal run up to 62s, with. Midi)» an 
above even that figure. 


For the past fortnight, deman ‘or 
feedingstuffs has been very dull. | he 
supply of corn is plentiful, consid. ng 


the demand. The source of origin |» ‘he 
River Plate, from which three re 
ships are now almost due in the ( ‘le. 
Offers of American corn have been © ich 


higher than the Plate product, whic 14s 
a value here ex-granary of £10 1: ‘id 
ton. China beans are making abou 's 


9d@I11s per 112 lbs, and of this cla - of 
feed, which is used largely her: in 
ground form by dairy farmers, re 
have been good arrivals lately. The | \'r- 
rent price for bran and thirds is « It 
8s 6d per 112 Ibs. Demand from Ire 1d 
is light, and the Continent does not n 
a hopeful market, as there are 0: “> 
of Dutch offals for sale here. 
THE FACTORIES BILL 

About a week ago the Scottish Asso 
ciation of Master Bakers, at its h..'- 
yearly meeting, was concerned at 
threat of certain legislation which wo: « 
have a bearing on bakeries, but now t 
a Conservative government with a la” 
majority is returned, there will pr 
ably be less fear of such action. A { 
tories bill, which proposed to prob 
work in bakehouses between the how's 
of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., and to incre«-¢ 
the amount of space in the workroom 
allowed to each person from 250 to 4” 
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November 26, 1924 


et, was under consideration, as 
x” the “hours of industrial em- 
ployment” bill, which proposed to limit 
industrial hours to 44 per week and to 
cut out all overtime as a normal feature 
of industrial life. r 
The shops bill aimed at a limitation 
of the working hours of shop assistants 
to 48 per week and also at fixing the 
closing hours at 8 p.m, on Saturdays 
and 7 p.m. on other weekdays, with the 
repeal of the option at present enjoyed 
by the baking trade of keeping shops 
open on all afternoons throughout the 
week. The association’s view on the 
hours of industrial employment bill was 
that the right to work overtime was es- 
sential to the needs of the wong | trade. 
The council decided to oppose the pro- 
posed prohibition, and even the limita- 
tion of overtime, and resolved, if fur- 
ther progress were made with the bill, 
to press for exemption of the trade from 
its scope. As regards the factories bill, 
it was felt that many small employers 
would find it impossible to conform to 
its object of providing the cubic space 
specified, and in their interest it was 


decided to make an effort to minimize 
the disabilities which the measure would 
impose. 


As suggested, however, the defeat of 
the Labor government may cause the 
premature death of these legislative 
projects, though the new Conservative 
government will not omit to note the fact 
that, despite its sweeping victory, the 
Socialist vote throughout the country 
has steadily increased, and will recog- 
nize that it is advisable to sanction 
ame!)orative reforms in the industrial 
field 


IRELAND 

Br: rast, Nov. 3.—Demand for import- 
ed flour is almost nil. Bakers and con- 
sumers in general have picked up all the 
available foreign flour offered by re- 
sellers, and this, together with purchases 
from English and Irish mills, will keep 
them going for some months. Stocks 
are very low, and there is nothing much 
avail:ble for resale arriving. Cables 
are lower, the very best short patents 
being down to 49@50s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, under mills’ own brands. 

Canadian export patents are very ir- 
regular in prices, offers being 46@47s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, November- 
December seaboard shipment. 

Kansas flours are lower, but are not 
on a workable basis for shipment from 
the mills and are out of line compared 
with Manitobas. Best Kansas could not 
be secured under about 49s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and export patents would 
be at least 48s for November-December 
seaboard shipment. 

Minneapolis flours have been fairly 
well in line as far as two mills are con- 
cerned, as it has been possible to buy at 
47s, net, c.i.f., either port, for Novem- 
ber-December shipment from the sea- 
board, but there is no business passing. 

American soft winters have been ir- 
regular in price. There have been of- 
fers as high as 50s, net, ci.f., either 
port, for high grade patents, also of a 
flour quite equal in point of quality, 
for November-December shipment from 
the seaboard, at 48s. One mill was will- 
ing to take 47s 6d, but this could hardly 
be called a genuine soft winter wheat 
flour. The latter price is just about in 
line with that of ne millers, as it is 
Possible to buy some of the very best 
Irish made patents at 51s, delivered, and 
even the higher class grades are not 
more than 52s; so even the lowest Amer- 
ican quotations are hardly in line with 
home mills. 

English mills are offering a very good 
patent flour at 52s, delivered. oad 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending Oct. 25 were nil, as against 
2,000 sacks the previous week, leaving 
the total since Aug. 1 at 46,000 sacks. 
Shipments to Belfast for the week end- 
ing Oct. 25 were 16,000 sacks, against 
1,000 the previous week, bringing the 
total since. Aug. 1 up to 68,000 sacks. 
jah for the same week were 25,000 
acks, 

Oatmeal has again declined, and cables 
generally are lower. For medium cut 
44s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, per 280 
lbs, is the price quoted for November- 
December seaboard shipment. Stocks 
are very small, and importers are able to 





get shipment prices for anything they 
ve coming, for although the last two 
or three weeks have seen some fair ar- 
rivals the meal has gone straight into 
consumption. Rolled oats are quoted at 
44s@A4s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for December shipment, and some busi- 
ness has been done at these figures. 

Mill offals have been very firm. Best 
home made white bran is scarce and not 
to be had in quantity, even at the high 
price of £11, delivered, and mills are 
able to make £10 for common red. Fine 
feed is now fetching as high as £12 ton, 
owing to the heavy demand, and even 
common pollards are realizing about 
£11. In the north of Ireland there are 
some very fine quality Australian white 
brans which are held at £11 ton, and 
competing very well against the home 
product. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Nov. 3.—During the past 
week conditions in this market have been 
very contradictory, considering the lat- 
est reports about the European situa- 
tion. Home millers have shown signs of 
being more willing to meet buyers, in 
contrast to a short time ago, when mas- 
ter bakers had difficulty in obtaining 
prompt delivery. 

While the American market early this 
week continued fairly steady, home 
millers were already offering on a lower 
basis, and the decline in wheat later on 
did not improve the situation. Those 
in want of flour for early or later de- 
livery started to look about for unsold 
parcels, of which, owing to recent heavy 
arrivals for the German Rhine prov- 
inces and elsewhere, there were several 
being hawked on a parity below Ameri- 
can market prices. Accordingly, direct 
offers for prompt shipment from the 
United States did not receive any no- 
tice, although a few mills were willing 
to reduce their quotations. 

Home millers have cut their prices a 
further 50 Dutch cents, to 20.75 florins 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill, while Kansas hard 
wheat flours are offered at $8.60@8.75, 
cif. It is hard to say at what price 
business would result and it looks as if 
the market is somewhat overbought and 
requires a rest before buyers can be 
expected to resume business on a broad 
basis. There is still too much flour on 
the way, and although it has passed out 
of the hands of erstwhile importers or 
buyers, it has still to find its way into 
consumption when it becomes available. 

On the whole, there seems a falling off 
in demand for flour all around, and 
very likely the high prices generally 
asked for the household loaf may have 
something to do with this, although 
there is an abundance of vegetables at 
moderate prices. Moreover with a po- 
tato crop considerably better than last 
year’s, it does not seem likely that the 
demand for flour will improve at the 
present level of prices. 





Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1924°..... 93,216 236,128 109,905 422,632 
Des eco 106,448 263,037 108,446 420,731 
1933...... 71,933 206,049 73,837 276,643 
: ee 107,798 267,648 89,056 344,812 
ae 82,583 195,729 82,344 332,490 
2918...00. 79,701 240,161 87,741 309,587 
1918...... 90,330 315,301 93,504 301,839 
tO Ae 83,945 275,696 89,886 249,964 
BOB. cece 113,393 361,826 126,080 477,310 
1915...... 141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 
1914...... 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 
BOERS. cccce 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 
1912...... 160,223 456,599 169,924 686,987 
BOER. ccecs 149,410 427,775 145,132 630,764 
eae 141,883 413,802 133,330 644,287 
1908... 00% 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 

EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-08... 137,357 892,010 142,739 634,085 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,508 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,776 98,125 282,884 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1934.....006 3,622 10,526 3,576 8,713 
1923........ 3,653 10,790 2,949 8,265 
1983... .cccece 3,396 10,236 2,840 7,912 
1981... cccces 3,561 10,539 2,808 7,814 
1980. .csecce 3,413 10,688 2,949 7,940 
1918. .c.cces 3,209 10,881 3,121 7,396 
1918.....00% 3,547 11,720 3,251 7,510 
BERT. ccccece 3,751 13,650 3,738 8,625 
BONS cscccce 4,159 14,737 4,125 8,759 
1916. .cccccs 4,950 15,843 4,002 11,404 
2926. .ccccce 4,933 15,564 3,009 10,843 
BEER eccccces 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,067 
BOEB. ccccvcs 4,758 15,488 3,028 10,841 
BORD. cccccce 4,878 16,161 3,017 10,604 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary publications devoted 
to grain, milling and the baking industry 


TYPES OF BREAD IN IRELAND 


There are at least three types of 
bread peculiar to Ireland, none of them 
being made on the British side of the 
channel. The batch bread of the north 
is square, measuring roughly 6x6x6 in, 
practically a cube. Then there is the 
hexagon or six-sided loaf of the mid- 
lands, with Dublin as its home; and the 
turnover or grinder of the south, with 
its home in Cork. Additionally, a good 
deal of bread is made of the Coburg 
type, called in certain districts by the 
uneuphoneous title of skull. 

Also, there is the open pan type, this 
loaf being baked four in a pan, without 
a cover, end to end. Then there is the 
basket pan, a loaf made up in the form 
of an S, laid on its back’in a crinkled 
pan, suggesting cake. There are small- 
er loaves, too, usually batched on flat 
pans and sold as the household bread 
in certain districts, and numerous other 
varieties, such as malt, whole meal, 
brown bread, milk bread, Vienna, and 
so on, but most of these breads are 
known in England. 

If the bread of Ireland differs radi- 
cally in shape in different districts, in 
one way at least it is alike, it is all of 
first-rate quality; on the whole, indeed, 
it is of better average quality than the 
bread of England or Scotland. The vis- 
itor is surprised to find, even in remote 
country districts, where the bread of 
the larger towns does not penetrate, that 
very good quality bread is the rule, and 
poorer quality bread the exception.— 
James Meikle, in Milling. 


THE MODERN LOAF 

Peter G. Pirrie, technical director of 
the Advance Milling Co., lately received 
from an “old-timer,” as he called himself, 
a criticism of modern bread and a loaf 
of his own manufacture for comparison. 
The modern loaf, the old-timer said, is 
too rich and sweet; too much like cake, 
and it lacks the old-time flavor. 

There is no arguing about tastes, ac- 
cording to the ancient proverb; but Mr. 
Pirrie’s opinion about the old-timer’s loaf 
was not very flattering. He found the 
loaf small in volume, open and dark 
grained, sour in flavor, and poor in ap- 
pearance. And he added that, while a 
loaf from a long-time sponge may keep 
its moisture longer, he has never seen 
such a loaf that would compare in qual- 
ity with the average loaf of modern 
times. 

Most people who remember the old- 
time baker’s loaf, which is still, unfor- 
tunately, manufactured in too large a 
measure, will agree with Mr. Pirrie’s ver- 
dict. Old-time millers who remember the 
flour that most bakers used to buy will 
supply one reason why the bread was so 
poor and failed to compete with the 
home loaf. The old-time baker wanted 
it chiefly as a sort of wrapping paper 
for the air and water in his bread.—The 
American Miller. 


MORE BAKER’S BREAD EATEN 


Recently published figures on bread 
consumption show that in the American 
diet today there is a greater consumption 
of baker’s bread than of home made. 
Until recent years most of the bread 
eaten was baked in the home. Prior to 
the Civil War but 8 per cent of the 
bread consumed in this country was made 
by bakers. In 1890 only 20 per cent of 
all the bread eaten was baker’s bread. 
In 1900 three fourths of the bread eaten 
was still made in the home. 

In the last few years, however, as a 
result of the education of the American 
public to the real value of good baker’s 
bread,—the scientific and sanitary man- 
ner in which bread is manufactured and 
the high quality of the ingredients used, 
—more and more baker’s bread has been 
eaten. 


Today, as a result of this great bread 
publicity, more than 60 per cent of the 
bread eaten in the United States is bak- 
er’s bread. 

Of the 1,000,000 loaves of bread which 
are eaten each month in the average city 
of 100,000 population, 60 per cent, or 
over 600,000 loaves, are bought from the 
bakeshop. The housewife supplies 40 per 
cent, or 400,000 loaves.—Western Baker. 


EXPERT AIDS FOR THE BAKER 

How many experts are on your pay- 
roll? Or maybe it would be better to 
ask, How many kinds of experts? 
There are very few bakeries, whatever 
the size, that have many men.who come 
under this classification, They cannot 
afford it, for one thing, even if such 
services do mean improvement in the 
product, increase of trade, prevention of 
waste, efficient management, or any of 
the other advantages associated with 
skill. 

Yet expert help is now at the com- 
mand of any baker who keeps in touch 
with what is going on in his industry. 
His local association in many cases is 
prepared to give him help on problems 
which he has not been able to handle 
himself. If not actually in a position to 
give him such service directly, the offi- 
cials are usually able to put him in touch 
with the right men. His trade papers 
are a reliable source of information in 
the same way. 

Then there are the bakery scientists 
and the shop experts on whom he can 
call for specific aid when his own knowl- 
edge of the trade proves insufficient. 
And the latest addition to this army of 
assistants is the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, which is glad to give 
any bakers who call upon it the benefit 
of its accumulated findings. You have 
all the expert help you need within reach 
of a postage stamp. Better than that, 
requests for help may become the start- 
ing point of permanent improvements. 
—Bakers’ Helper. 


VARIETY IN BAKERY PRODUCTS 


We fully agree with the sentiment so 
often expressed in recent weeks that if 
the bakers wish to increase the consump- 
tion of their products they must produce 
a greater variety of them, so as to pre- 
vent the palate tiring of the goods they 
offer. There has been altogether too 
much sameness in the bakery stores of 
the country, and there is no good reason 
why, with a little thought and experi- 
menting, new lines of wholesome baked 
goods that are different and novel should 
not be produced. Just now cocoa bread is 
creating considerable attention among 
the trade, and whether this sort of 
bread will ever be as popular as the 
white loaf is a question of secondary 
consideration, so long as it provides the 
variety the people evidently so much 
crave. And after cocoa bread there is 
no reason why other loaves and other 
cakes made from hitherto unused raw 
materials should not find favor with the 
people. The need of the hour, evidently, 
is conscientious experimenting with a 
view to discovering the right things at 
the right time—Bakers Weekly. 


COMBATING TRADE EVILS 


In this day of rapid changes, men must 
be organized to combat trade evils and 
trade abuses. It is an age when waste 
must be eliminated if success is to be 
attained. An organization or association 
is the clearing house for disseminating 
facts concerning these subjects and econ- 
omies. It is the place for exchange of 
ideas and opinions, and its need in the 
commercial life is evidenced by the rapid 
growth of the association movement 
throughout the country.—Rocky Moun- 
tain Baker. 
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WORDING OF BILLS OF LADING 
UNDER ENGLISH COMMON LAW 


Lonpon, Enc.—A very interesting lec- 
ture was given, Oct. 16, at the City of 
London College, by J. C. Singer, of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., to members of 
the London grain trade, on the wording 
of bills of lading and the significance of 
the various terms used under English 
common law. Mr. Singer is an expert 
on all matters relating to bills of lading, 
and is the author of the book entitled 
“Liner Bills of Lading and the Interna- 
tional Bill of Lading Convention,” pub- 
lished by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., in 
January, 1923, to which an addendum was 
issued in July, 1924, dealing with the 
carriage of goods by sea act (1924). 

A large audience of grain men assem- 
bled to listen to Mr. Singer’s lecture, and 
Sir Ernest Glover, chairman of the Bal- 
tic Exchange, who presided, said that 
there was no more important document 
in the shipping trade than the bill of 
lading, and what Mr. Singer did not 
know about it was not worth yey 

Mr. Singer began by pointing out how 
necessary and important it was for trad- 
ers to possess knowledge of the common 
law relating to bills of lading, which 
were an integral part of the everyday 
routine of their business and which often 
represented thousands of pounds ster- 
ling. He thereupon made suggestions as 
to the best ways and means of pursuing 
a study of the law on the subject, rec- 
ommending them to buy a little book by 
W. Jacobs entitled “Stevens’ Mercantile 
Law” (sixth edition), and a good dic- 
tionary. 

In this connection he said: “Never be 
without a dictionary, and do not hesitate 
to refer to it to refresh your memory 
again and again, so as to insure your 
using the right word in the right place. 
Inaccurate spelling is bad enough, but 
the use of the wrong word might mean 
ruin to your employers. I have handled 
a number of cases where the omission of 
a comma or the misplacement of a com- 
ma has resulted in the loss of some thou- 
sands of pounds. With a proper grasp 
of the value of words and a knowled 
of punctuation, common sense will do 
the rest.” 

Mr. Singer then proceeded to give the 
meaning of common law. A footnote in 
his book states that law may be said to 
consist of rules to which men must con- 
form. “Common law” means rules as 
defined by decisions in courts of law, 
based on custom and usage. “Statute 
law” means rules as defined in a statute 
or act of Parliament. In his lecture he 
gave the above definition of common law, 
and he added that it is sometimes called 
“unwritten law,” so as to distinguish it 
from the written or statute law. “Com- 
mon law,” he said, “was built up through- 
out the ages on what was regarded as 
common sense,” and that it is this very 
simple element which is the basis of our 
common law today. 

He next dealt with the term “carrier.” 
There are two classes of carriers, com- 
mon and private. A common carrier, 
for instance, is a line shipowner, trading 
regularly between certain ports and car- 
rying goods for the public generally. 
By common law he is supposed to be re- 
sponsible for anything and everythin 
which might happen to goods intrust 
to his care. The plea that he and his 
servants have exercised reasonable care 
will not hold good in his case, although 
it does in the case of a private carrier. 

If the bill of lading contains an ex- 
ception (of theft, for instance), then 
the common carrier will not be liable, 
but if he has failed to exercise reason- 
able care to prevent the theft the excep- 
tion will not hold good. A private car- 
rier does not run a regular service be- 
tween ports, but carries only for mer- 
chants with whom he enters into contract 
to let the space in ship for a specific 
voyage. The contract thus entered into 
is call a charter-party, and the private 
carrier’s vessel is known as a “tramp” 
ship. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explode 
the fable about early charter-parties 
which had arisen from the use of the 
words “carta partita,” or “divided con- 
tract.” The story is that in olden days 
the contract or charter-party was cut in 


two, the shipowner handing one half to 
the ship’s master and the other half to 
the freight owner. At the end of the 
journey the captain was supposed to 
withhold delivery of the goods until the 
second half of the charter-party was 
available and could be fitted to his half. 

Mr. Singer said that in all probability 
the explanation of this story is that the 
contract was written out twice on a sin- 
gle sheet of paper, which was then di- 
vided in two, the signature appearing 
on each portion, and the simple test of 
fitting the two portions together pro- 
tected the two parties against fraud. 

In the words “causa proxima,” or 
“cause and effect,” Mr. Singer said there 
was a tremendous amount of room for 
thought, and tomes had been written 
about the principle they involved. In 
this connection he referred to a recent 
epidemic of scuttling cases, and one 
case in particular which was decided by 
the House of Lords, where the ship- 
owner instructed the captain to drive a 
hole into the ship’s side and sink her, 
and everything worked out as planned. 
The only cause was the instruction of 
the shipowner; all the intervening inci- 
dents between the cause, i.e., the plot, 
and the effect, the sinking, were merely 
links in the chain of effects brought about 
by the one cause, 

The term “Act of God,” Mr. Singer 
said, was really a misnomer, and that 
the words “irresistible accident” could 
be substituted for it. The accepted defi- 
nition of the term “Act of God” is an 
act of nature which could not have been 
resisted by that amount of foresight and 
skill that could reasonably be expected 
of a prudent and capable navigator, but 
our law recognizes and perpetuates the 
extraordinary theory that man can resist 
the “Act of God,” and he urged that the 
term should be abolished and “irresist- 
ible accident” or some other suitable 
term be used instead. : 

The next word he defined was “sea- 
worthiness,” which in itself means fit- 
ness and is an implied warranty in a 
bill of lading. The lecturer said that 
the measure of fitness required to make 
a vessel seaworthy would naturally de- 
pend on the nature of the voyage and 
the class or classes of cargo to be car- 
ried. He pointed out that damage to 
cargo was often not due to unseaworthi- 
ness but to bad stowage, and gave the 
following illustration: “If you put ap- 
ples and flour into a receptacle in which 
there are no means of keeping the two 
commodities separate, the receptacle is 
unfit. If, however, there are means of 
keeping the two separate, as is the case 
on board a ship, then any failure to keep 
them separate would be bad stowage.” 

The obligation in respect to seaworthi- 
ness in a bill of lading is limited to an 
undertaking to exercise due diligence 
to make the ship seaworthy. This obli- 
gation is broken if a shipowner employs 
a master who proves to be incompetent, 
if the ship has insufficient coal to reach 
her usual bunkering port, if she is over- 
loaded, or if she is perfect in all re- 
spects but is unsuitable for the class or 
classes of cargo to be carried. 

Another vital point connected with bill 
of lading law is in regard to “deviation,” 
which in shipping means “devious route,” 
and is not authorized by the contract of 
carriage. There is an implied warranty 
in a bill of lading that a ship will pro- 
ceed by the most direct and usual route 
to her destination. If she does not do 
so, but calls at some port not stipulated, 
except for the purpose of saving life, 
such breach cancels all the exceptions 
contained in the bill of lading. 

The last clause with which Mr. Singer 
dealt was in regard to quantity. He 
said that some very curious cases have 
been in the courts relative to the ques- 
tion of bill of lading quantities. In one 
case not long ago there was an alleged 
shortage of 1,106 sacks of barley out of 
a total shipment amounting to approxi- 
mately 37,000 sacks. Unless it was a 
case of fraud it is obvious that the mis- 
take must have been due to careless 
counting of the sacks as they came on 
board. 

In conclusion he said that in his opin- 


ion a great deal can be done by mer- 
chants and shipowners in getting to- 
gether and talking over their difficulties 
in a reasonable spirit, leaving the law 
courts to deal with those cases only 
which involve matters of intricate law. 
L. F. Broexman. 


TRADE PROSPECTS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Grain Exports Expected to Be Much Smaller 
This Year Than Last Owing to Par- 
tial Failure of the Crops 

Foreign Crops and Markets, a United 
States Department of Agriculture pub- 
lication, states that the 1924 harvest sea- 
son finds the outside world still unset- 
tled by the persistent obscurity of Rus- 
sia’s economic condition. Reports of 
serious drouth, prohibitive prices and 
threatened hunger are current, and at 
the same time there are stories of ex- 
tensive plans for foodstuffs exports. 
Accounts of growing disorganization of 
internal trade and failure of private 
business concerns, under the deliberate 
pressure of the Communistic government 
find their way through to the outside 
world. 

“At the same time,” says the report, 
“the Soviet government is sending out 
news of increasing activity throughout 
the economic field. Plans are purported 
to be developing for providing agricul- 
ture with large quantities of new ma- 
chinery and tractors, as well as working 
capital credit. Larger areas of com- 
mercial crops such as cereals, cotton, 
hemp and flax are to be planted. Exten- 
sive experiments in sheep culture are to 
be carried out. Plans are announced in 
advance for the export of increasing 
quantities of eggs, butter, cereals and 
timber products. Port facilities, ele- 
vators, ships, docks and rolling stock are 
to be made ready. 

“Consuming countries, as well as those 
producing agricultural surpluses, still 
continue to speculate and to be upset 
by this uncertainty. What will Russia 
have to contribute to the world’s stock 
of supplies in 1924-25? What in the way 
of finished goods will be purchased from 
the rest of the world? The profits of 
the American, Australian, and European 
farmer and also the budget of the Eng- 
lish factory worker cannot be reckoned 
without Russia’s account. Russia’s nor- 
mal productive capacity, or even her 
shrunken post-war production, bulks so 
large in the world’s total that any sud- 
den fluctuation immediately affects world 
markets and prices. The question of 
knowing in advance what part Russia 
will take in world commerce is perhaps 
as important to the outside world as her 
actual active participation. 

“In the autumn of 1923 those interest- 
ed in the trends of world agriculture 
could see in Russia’s increased farm 
acreage, larger agricultural exports, new 
foreign trade agreements and increased 
shipping activity, evidence of gradual re- 
covery of the pre-war position. Obser- 
vation of these and other indicators dur- 
ing the past 12 months leads to the belief 
that a general, slow improvement of Rus- 
sian agriculture has continued, but that 
Russia’s importance in this year’s trade, 
particularly with regard to cereals, has 
been greatly reduced by the partial har- 
vest failure. 

“In all probability grain exports dur- 
ing 1924-25 will be much smaller than 
last year. The government’s necessity 
for money undoubtedly will bring great- 
er attention to the development of other 
exports such as eggs, butter, timber prod- 
ucts, naphtha, and even coal. It is ob- 
vious, however, that whatever results may 
be gained in the field of foreign trade, 
agricultural development has received a 
serious setback by the 1924 harvest mis- 
fortune. The definite resumption of 
progress must wait upon another harvest. 

“Russian grain production in 1924, ex- 
cluding Trans-Caucasus, Turkestan and 
the far eastern region, is estimated at 
46,000,000 short tons, according to unof- 
ficial reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, quot- 
ing statements issued by the Russian 
commissariat of agriculture, Oct. 26. 
There is also reported to be more than 
1,000,000 short tons of grain from the 
1923 crop in the hands of government 
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organizations, and about 2,500,000 of 
last year’s grain still in the Possession 
of the peasants. This would indicate a 
total supply for the current season of 
nearly 50,000,000 short tons. It is saiq 
that this amount is only sufficient to sat. 
isfy domestic food, seed and feed re. 
quirements, leaving an estimated surplus 
of less than 3,000,000 short tons. It jg 
‘perhaps significant that no estimates are 
made of probable exports for this season 

“No separate estimates of the produc. 


tion of wheat and rye are availalle. The 
acreage of wheat in 1924, according to 
an unofficial report, is 43,000,000 acres, 
compared with 35,000,000 last year. The 
rye acreage for 1924 is given as (8,000, 


000 acres, against 66,000,000 in 1923. The 
yield, however, according to most reports, 
was much less than last year, »articu- 
larly in the case of wheat, and it seems 
likely that the surplus claimed }\ 

















Eco- 
nomic Life is to a large extent composed 
of feeding grain rather than bread 
grains. 

“Press reports indicate that col!ction 
of grain by tax and trade organs is not 
progressing according to plan. It is 
stated that because of the small domestic 
requirements of corn an effort is being 
made to collect and place the surjiis of 
this grain on the market before \rgen- 
tine shipments will be available. 

“Russia’s exports of grains in tie year 
ending June 30, 1924, and from ily 1 
to Oct. 18, 1924, were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

Year 1- 
ending t 

Commodity— June 30, 1924 124 
WE cane eb eds 05.0060 O8 23,096 494 
| Arte rTrrcni ee 42,471 1.877 
CD cc etei ier oceseseces 5,246 1 
SRP rey eee re 2.730 
BUNGE kee cbetennevicees 19,442 0 

Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from 1 
to Oct. 31, 1924 and 1923, via Unite: 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as re} 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1924 
United States ........ 484,174 1 
United Kingdom— 

We OU. @ perte ...2. 13,098,843 19 

Via Canadian ports.. 11,039,208 11 
Other countries— 

Vie U. &. ports...... 148,612 

Via Canadian ports.. 7,969,265 

BOCRM cisco vccsceouss 32,740,102 45 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1924 
United States ........ 11,136 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 179,173 

Via Canadian ports.. 614,320 

Via U. S. ports...... 1,130,208 
Other countries— 

Via Canadian ports.. 803,287 

ee er eee 2,738,124 
Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at t 
William and Port Arthur from Aug 
Oct. 31, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 

RECEIPTS 

1924 

, . . SEeEererererr 49,273,041 97 
re et aews 6,839,171 7,89 
RE eer ee 11,288,117 5, 
| ere 992,650 1,i4 
DE Bites eee keheawas 3,124,125 2,8 
SE 665.55 030% cea aee 4,623 

SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1924 
... . Rare ce 47,202,085 77,4 
EE ode KAS be B00 06% 6,966,013 6,44 
CO a ee 8,267,704 6,5 
UE 66.00%6.08 5 394,366 6 
go ee 3,453,190 3,0 

By rail— 

0) erry 195,036 

(Sa ee 110,521 

ST  b 6Y Oy 64) 48 0-850 5,406 

i PP 5,896 

BN ES 6:5 hah be baa ee 4,714 1 

64% 6 Ashes 4 ace ke 4,623 
Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada ¢ 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1924, by ports of ex 
barrels of 196 lbs: 

c— TO 

From— UK US. 9Y 
ee a rere re ce eee i 
N. Sydney, N. 8. ... eee ee soe 
St. John, N. B...... , ) ) rer 
Other N. Brunswick 

POORER cevcccccess  ecvoces 195 ee 
Montreal, Que. .... 595,608 ....- 614 
Quebec, Que. ...... 18,697 ....- 1" 

St. Armand, Que... ....- sees 10 
Abercorn, Que...... See esses 83 
St. Johns, Que.. ‘ 1,428 400 hi 
Athelstan, Que. “' aguas 489 35 
Highwater, Que. ...  «.-.--- 1 os 
Coaticook, Que. ... cscs ceuee 37 
Prescott, Ont. ..... sss22 sesee 

Niagara Falls, Ont.. 86,880 8,548 436 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 79,344 1,147 35% 
Fort William, Ont.. 4,029 ....- 

Winnipeg, Man. ... .«.... 2 

N. Portal, Sask..... «..--- t 2 
Vancouver, B. C.... 4,758 350 85 

793,493 11,136 1,933,4 
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NEW YORK 

Current flour buying is entirely limit- 
ed to routine business. Almost all sales 
are considerably below the general run 
of mill quotations, and it is difficult to 
the point of impossibility to, get any- 
thing like a legitimate price for even 
well-known brands. These lower prices 
are not alone for resale flour, but are 
likewise for straight mill shipment, indi- 
cating an imminent need for business, 
and lack of sale also through country 
districts. In some cases—on spring 
wheat clears for example—the range for 
actua! sales is about $1 bbl, or $6.75@ 
7.60. On spring standard patents the 
range on actual sales is not so wide, 
becatise none can be made at the upper 
part of the range. The inquiry for pat- 
ents is not as strong as for clears, of 
which comparatively few are offered. 
This scarcity is due to the fact that less 
short patents are sold nowadays than in 
former times, and the good export busi- 
ness of the early fall helped clean out 
mills for several months ahead. 


man 

The broker here whose mill is always 
strony on the uptrend of prices and slow 
on the downgrade is in an unfortunate 


osition. He works hard with the baker, 
only to see the business snatched from 
him by a mill the prices of which are 
very |ow, and with a range on all grades 
such as is current it is evident that many 
are out of luck. 

The reduction in wheat prices has also 
tended to undermine buyers’ confidence, 
making them feel that the market will go 
still lower. Sellers, however, feel that 
this is the break they have been waiting 
for, and are urging business while prices 
are down. 

Stocks on spot last week were 1,205 
cars, compared with 1,197 for the same 
week a year ago. This is the first time 
for many months that this year’s stocks 
have been larger than last, but even at 
that they are far below what used to be 
considered normal necessity. 

Foreign buyers are showing little in- 
clination to purchase at the present time. 
Furthermore, indications are that for- 
eign consumption of wheat flour is de- 
creasing. Apparently, as a result of the 
higher levels, they are managing to get 
along with smaller supplies. One flour 
exporter expressed the sentiment that 
a continuation of this policy will result 
in « surplus rather than a deficit in 
stocks. Clearances last week were fairly 
liberal as a result vf previous business, 
amounting to 727,054 bbls. 

Quotations, Nov. 21: hard winter short 
patents $8.50@9, standard patents $7.80 
@8.50, clears $6.75@7.60; hard winter 
short patents $8.25@8.75, straights $7.60 
@8.25; soft winter straights, $7.25@8.25; 
rye, $7.25@7.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
205,932 bbls; exports, 87,850. 


WHEAT 


Crop news generally is more favor- 
able. The market lacks feature and, 
compared with recent fluctuations, price 
changes are within narrow limits. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 21: No. 2 red, ci.f., do- 
mestic, $1.72; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.80; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.65%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.82%; No, 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.62. Re- 
ceipts, 2,284,800 bus; exports, 1,682,881. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn proved the feature of the grain 
trade last week, with prices within %c 
of the highest for the year, which 
brought out larger country offers. Quo- 
tations, Nov, 21: No. 2 yellow, $1.39%; 
2 mixed, $1.88%. Receipts, 9,000 
us, 


Oats were without feature, fluctuating 
in sympathy with corn and wheat. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 21: No. 2 white, 6lc; No. 3 





white, 59%4c. 
ports, 331,603. 
FLOUR MAN HELD UP 

W. V. Dickinson, sales manager for 
the New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was held up in Yonkers, 
Sunday evening, by two men who climbed 
into his automobile and, poking a pistol 
against his side, ordered him to drive 
to a point they designated. 

Then they demanded his money, and 
though he had nearly $200 with him he 
was able to satisfy them with $10. On 
getting this they ordered him out of the 
car and drove it away. 

With sufficient persuasive ability to 
pacify a hold-up man with such a smal! 
percentage of the possible cash obtain- 
able, it is no wonder that “Dick” makes 
an excellent sales manager. 

SERVICE REWARDED 

Tully C. Estee, recently elected a vice 
president of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in recognition of his many years of effi- 
cient service with the company, has been 
the recipient of a shower of congratu- 
lations from his very wide circle of 


Receipts, 254,000 bus; ex- 





T. C. Estee 


friends both in and out of the flour 
trade.. 

Mr. Estee began his service with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in 1888 at the 
mills in Minneapolis, graduating throu 
the office routine work to the traffic, 
flour and feed departments. In 1897 he 
opened the New York office of the 
company at 116 Broad Street, where he 
was to be found at his desk frequently 
as early as 7:30 in the morning. 

Through Mr. Estee’s persistent efforts 
the business has grown in volume year 
by year until now a large part of one 
floor of the Whitehall Building is given 
over to it. Besides being a vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Estee will act as resident 
director. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL CUT-OFF 


The $25,000,000 New York Central 
Castleton cut-off was formally opened 
on Nov. 20 with special ceremonies to 
celebrate it by the New York Central. 
These included special trains making 
an inspection trip over the 28 miles of 
double track over the “A. H. Smith Me- 
morial Bridge,” and a luncheon at the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany. At the latter 
the speakers were P. E. Crowley, presi- 
dent New York Central Lines; W. A. 
irae chairman of the New York 
state public service commission; William 
S. Hackett, mayor of Albany; Lieuten- 
ant Governor George R. Lunn; F. S. 
Cook, secretary of state, Massachusetts, 
and Senator Royal S. Copeland. 


NOTES 
E. O. Challenger is getting over a bad 
infection on one hand, the result of a 
cut from a golf bag. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





C. L. Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, last week 
visited James Haffenberg, the mill’s rep- 
resentative here. 

W. R. Morris has come on from the 
Kansas City branch to take charge of 
the domestic selling end of the New 
York office of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

The New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. had as visitors last week 
from the specialty department in Minne- 
apolis, S. N. Browne, R. G. Fisher and 
V. C. Ward. 

Two former New York flour men were 
recent visitors on ’change, Charles W. 
Jewell, who is in the brokerage business 
in Pittsburgh, and A. C. Palmer, now 
located in Detroit. 

R. W. MacGill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., and H. C. Veatch, eastern 
representative with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, spent several days in New York 
visiting J. Randolph French, who han- 
dles the account in this market. 


Among out-of-town millers here last 
week were R. W. Goodell, vice presi- 
dent King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
F. E. Browder, assistant manager Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, J. C. En- 
right, manager Old Fashioned Millers, 
St. Paul, and George P. Urban, secre- 
tary and treasurer George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 


Bradstreet’s food index number for 
the week ended Nov. 15 was $3.54, com- 
pared with $3.45 the previous week and 
$3.41 for the same week in 1923. This 
is based on the wholesale price per 
pound of 31 articles used for food. In- 
creases were recorded in wheat flour, rye 
flour, and nearly all the commodities 
used in bread, including lard, butter and 
raw sugar. 


The suggestion has been made, follow- 
ing the successful work of the Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Board in helping the 
railroads move freight this season, that 
a national organization be formed to 
have general supervision over the re- 
gional members, and the public relations 
committee of the American Railway As- 
sociation has asked the chairmen of the 
various regional boards for their views 
as to the advisability of such action. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Trade in flour is slow, the confidence 
of buyers having been shaken by recent 
sharp fluctuations in wheat, but at the 
close of last week limits were firmly 
maintained. Buyers’ ideas of value are 
considerably under these, and it is diffi- 
cult to effect business. Aside from a 
few of the larger bakers, stocks locally 
are small, but demand generally is con- 
fined closely to the satisfaction of 
pressing needs. Receipts for the week 
ending Nov. 22 were 12,814,124 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Glasgow, 
5,000 to London, 550 to Ceuta and 4,456 
to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 22: spring first 
patents $8.60@9, standard patent $8.25 
@8.50, first clear $7.25@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.75, straight $7.75 
@8.25; soft winter straight, $7.50@7.85; 
rye flour, $7.75@8. 

The wheat market declined 2%4c early 
in the week, but later developed a de- 
cidedly stronger tone and closed firm at 
a net advance of 4c. Receipts, 776,135 
bus; exports, 1,661,643; stock, 2,671,679. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 22: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.66@1.67; No. 3 red winter, 
$1.63@1.64; No. 4 red winter, $1.61@ 
1.62; No. 5 red winter, $1.58@1.59; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.62@1.63. 

Coarse grain prices, Nov. 22: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.35@1.36, No. 3 yellow 
$1.33@1.34; oats, No. 2 white 614%@ 
624%4c, No. 3 SOE OST Se. ‘ ;, 

Corn goods are in small supply, and 
rule firm and higher under y's de- 
mand, influenced by the strength of raw 
material. Closing quotations, Nov. 22, 
in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.60@ 
3.75; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$3.60@3.75; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.60@3.75. 

Oatmeal is firmer, under light offer- 
ings and a fair demand at $3.60@3.70 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 


H. S. Pickard, head of the Quaker 
City Grain Co. has returned from a 
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three weeks’ business trip through Penn- 
sylvania. 


George F. Sproule, director of the de- 
partment of wharves, docks and ferries, 
will be one of the speakers at the con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress to be held in Washington, 
Dec. 10-11. Mayor Kendrick has ap- 
pointed John J. Egan, secretary of the 
Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bu- 
reau, to represent Philadelphia at this 
convention. 


The executive committee of the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
has authorized the appointment of an- 
other freight solicitor for the bureau, 
and George F. Sproule, president, has 
been empowered to name a committee to 
begin a campaign for the solicitation of 
funds for the furtherance of the bu- 
reau’s work. The question of opening 
an office in Chicago has been deferred 
until after the special committee headed 
by H. D. Irwin, of the Barnes-Irwin 
Co., grain merchants, has met the presi- 
dents of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and the New York Cen- 
tral to urge their aid in obtaining cargo 
for this port. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
BUFFALO 

Breaks in cereal prices have had a bad 
effect on the flour market, the trade re- 
porting one of the quietest weeks of the 
year so far as new sales are concerned. 
Directions kept pace with recent aver- 
ages, and some good deliveries were 
made. 

Since flour first began the sensational 
advance which carried it close to $10 
bbl for small lot buyers the consumers 
of this section have had the idea that 
prices were too high. Their ideas seldom 
have been even approximately in line 
with those of millers, and the result is 
the small and medium-sized consumers 
have bought only when stocks made this 
imperative, and then on a week-to-week 
basis. 

This policy, continually followed, 
leaves many users with very little flour 
remaining under contract, and there is 
a feeling that December, January and 
February will see considerable buying. 

Kansas grades, although closer in 
price to springs than in a long time, have 
had considerable demand within the past 
fortnight, and their sales have been un- 
usually large in proportion to the total 
volume of business done. 

Prices declined 10@20c last week, 
spring patents showing the larger de- 
cline, with winters only 10c off as a rule. 
Semolina was lower at 5c lb, in cotton, 
and rye was off 10c. Buyers apparently 
did not regard these declines as carry- 
ing any grades to the bottom, and sales 
were exceptionally small all around. 

Macaroni manufacturers have 
vanced their price to 8c Ib, wholesale. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 22: spring 
patents, fancy $8.60@9.20, standard $8.10 
@8.50, first clears $7.70@8, second clears 
$7.40@7.60; rye, pure white, $7.30@7.50; 
southwestern patents, fancy $8.30@8.50, 
standard $7.65@7.85; semolina, 5c Ib, 100- 
Ib sacks; buckwheat, $4.75 cwt, 100-lb 
sacks; yellow corn meal, $4.05 cwt, 100-Ib 
sacks, 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


ad- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 16-22 ...... 238,000 172,621 72 
Previous week ... 238,000 197,810 83 
BOP BBO vccsccce 166,500 124,504 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 105,350 66 


Lake grain receipts advanced last week 
to nearly 12,000,000 bus, of which a large 
portion went into storage afloat in the 
harbor. On Nov. 22 there were 41 car- 
riers holding grain here, an unusually 
large number for that date, and it was 
predicted the fleet will be of near record 
proportions by the time navigation closes. 
Erie also reported the beginning of a 
storage fleet at that port. 

Lake receipts for the week ending Nov. 
21: wheat, 7,168,646 bus; barley, 2,239,- 
056; rye, 1,430,063; corn, 180,000; oats, 
916,473. 

In the same period the Montreal fleet 
cleared with 532,000 bus wheat and 87,- 
000 bus corn. Rail receipts of the week: 
wheat, 22 cars; corn, 48; rye, 4; oats, 68; 
barley, 16; buckwheat, 18. 

Lake receipts to Nov. 15 exceeded 215,- 
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000,000 bus, compared with 182,000,000 
bus in 1923. It is predicted this year’s 
total may approach that of 1922, 262,- 
000,000 bus, the record for all time. 

Buffalo elevators held 12,475,000 bus 
grain, a decrease in one week of 291,000 
bus. Canal craft took on 1,398,000 bus, 
and the rail movement was good. Buf- 
falo’s importance as a port is indicated 
in the annual report of the federal gov- 
ernment showing that only three cities, 
New York, San Francisco and New Or- 
leans, surpassed it in tonnage of vessels 
inspected. 

The Hartwell brought in a cargo of 
455,000 bus wheat last week, and was un- 
loaded in less than 17 hours at the Su- 
perior and Concrete elevators. 

Some prompt loading tonnage, Duluth 
to Buffalo, was placed last week at 31,c 
bu, and shippers continued to bid 6c for 
storage capacity to hold at this end of 
the lakes. There also is inquiry for 
steamers to hold storage cargoes at Geor- 
gian Bay and other ports at the Head 
of the Lakes, and for tonnage available 
for loading the first five days in De- 
cember. 

Millers were not in the market for 
wheat at the close of last week, but ex- 
port demand was reported good and 
there were several deals in spring grades 
on the Corn Exchange at figures which 
were not disclosed. 

No. 2 yellow corn brought $1.27% on 
Nov. 22, with buyers holding off in an- 
ticipation of larger receipts this week. 

Millers were in the market for good 
quality oats, but offerings were confined 
to low grades and light weights and 
there were no sales after Nov. 19, when 
No. 2 white brought 59c and No. 3 white 
58lhe. 

The 48-lb malting grade of barley in 
store ex-lake was offered at 92c, and the 
46-lb grade at 91c. 

NOTES 

John F. Condon, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, has returned from 
a Kuropean trip. 

Steamers of the Eastern Steamship 
Corporation which have been in the Buf- 
falo-Montreal grain trade, will hold stor- 
age grain at this port, it is announced. 

Lewis Emery, Jr., a resident of Brad- 
ford, Pa., and former co-partner with 
his father in ownership of a flour mill 
there, died in a Philadelphia hospital at 
the age of 85 years. 

The Wilson Transit Co. has ordered 
another 600-ft freighter, to be delivered 
in 1925 from the yards of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Co., Detroit. This 
will give the company a fleet of 11 bulk 
freighters. 

Movement of steamers through the 
Black Rock ship canal has been facili- 
tated greatly by the removal of a sub- 
merged bed of rock 800x500 ft, at a cost 
of $140,000. This increases the depth of 
the channel to the full 21-ft draft. 

Dispatch guaranties are being written 
into some of the new grain carrying con- 
tracts. One steamship company is de- 
manding payment of $600 a day for all 
delay at either end of the route exceeding 
72 hours. So far, dispatch has been ex- 
ceptionally prompt at this end. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


BALTIMORE 

Local flour buyers are replenishing 
stock to a moderate extent where it can 
be done at prices reflecting the breaks 
in wheat. Sales are running to about all 
grades on the list, with soft winters, pat- 
ent and straight, near-by and western, 
probably leading in the transactions. At 
anything like the same price, springs are 
still given the preference over hard win- 
ters by most buyers, yet here and there 
a baker is found who claims to be doing 
as well with hard winters as springs, 
though this is very exceptional and 
doubtless due in a measure to the fact 
that the southwestern product is. still 
obtainable in instances at some discount. 

Exporters, who were heavy buyers of 
near-by soft winter straight earlier in 
the season, have dropped out of the mar- 
ket entirely, unless, perchance, they have 
gone west for supplies, where quality is 
fine and the premium over the East much 
less than it was. At the close, wheat 
rallied about 4c bu on Great Britain 
sending troops to Egypt, but flour buy- 
ers were not biting at any advance. 
Closing prices, Nov. 22, car lots, per 
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barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.40@ 
8.65, standard patent $7.90@8.15; hard 
winter short patent $8.30@8.55, straight 
$7.80@8.05; soft winter short patent 
$7.90@8.15, straight (near-by) $7@7.25; 
rye flour, white $7.75@8, dark $6.25@ 
6.50. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $9.60; winter patent, $9.05; win- 
ter straight, $8.55. 

Receipts of flour last week were 33,790 
bbls, 15,949 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports, 23,355 bbls. 

City mills ran strong and made large 
sales of both flour and feed to domestic 
trade. They fully maintained their pre- 
vious quotations. 

Cash wheat in the local market, after 
selling 5c down, is only %4c lower than 
a week ago, with export demand small. 
Closing prices, Nov. 22: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.6434; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.63; November, $1.63; new 
southern on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.62; No. 3, $1.58; No. 4, $1.55; 
No. 5, $1.53; range for week of new 
southern by sample, $1.55@1.62. 

Of the 569,172 bus wheat received 
here for the week ending Nov. 22, 562,943 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
nil. Stocks are 1,628,238 bus, 1,326,112 
domestic and 302,126 Canadian. Receipts 
of new southern wheat from July 3 to 
Nov. 22 were 1,039,456 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Nov. 22: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.34, new 
cob, bbl, $5.35; oats, No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 6lc; No. 3 white, domestic, 60c; 
rye, No. 2 spot, $1.40. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
only 23,355 bbls flour and 114,954 bus 
barley—no wheat, corn, oats, rye or malt. 

It is announced that the American 
Export Lines, a Shipping Board consoli- 
dation, has inaugurated a regular direct 
service between Baltimore and Mediter- 
ranean ports, with the Consolidated Nav- 
igation Co. acting as local agent. 

The Peninsula Bakers’ Association, 
comprising leading bakers of the lower 
counties of Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, held its annual meeting at Salis- 
bury, Md., the evening of Nov. 18 and 
elected officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: president, J. Millard Tawes, of 
Crisfield, Md; vice president, A. J. Hud- 
son, Georgetown, Del; secretary-treasur- 
er, Charles P. Matthews, Dover, Del. 

The four automatic car dumpers to be 
installed in the Santa Fe elevator at 
Kansas City by the Grain Marketing Co. 
will not be, as reported, the only ones in 
the United States outside of Buffalo. 
Baltimore has eight automatic car dump- 
ers in service, with four more in pros- 
pect, and these, from all accounts, to- 
gether with those at Montreal and Que- 
bee, constitute at the present time all the 
automatic car dumpers to be found on 
the North American continent. 

The traffic bureau of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce has issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin: “Effective Dec. 1, rates 
on grain from points on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad at junctions west of 
Pittsburgh, Parkersburg, etc., routed to 
Baltimore via the Baltimote & Ohio Rail- 
road, will no longer provide for delivery 
at Port Covington elevator, but will be 
confined to delivery at Locust Point or 
Mount Clare elevators, or other desig- 
nated Baltimore & Ohio deliveries at 
Baltimore.” 

The directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce have amended the pro- 
vision relating to Canadian grain to read 
thus: “All Canadian grain arriving here 
in bond shall be inspected in under the 
grades established by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The charges 
for such inspection shall be a lien upon 
such grain, and payment of same may, 
in the judgment of the grain committee, 
be required to be made by the carrier 
or warehouseman in whose possession the 
grain is at the time of such inspection, 
in which case such carrier or warehouse- 
man shall become primarily responsible 
for the payment of said charges. Effec- 
tive at once.” 

Roger W. Babson, president Babson 
Statistical Organization, Babson Park, 
near Boston, addressed about 1,500 mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce on the Century Roof here last 


week. He predicted a prosperous year 
for business in 1925, yet was reported as 
saying, among other things, that he 
looked for a greater reduction in the 
wage scale; that while the trend of com- 
modity prices for many years to come 
was liable to be downward, he thought 
the next immediate change in commodi- 
ties would be upward. He was quoted 
as expecting a continuation of low money 
rates for 1925, but looked for no reduc- 
tion in income taxes; also as saying the 
recent tremendous activity in the stock 
market could not last for any length of 
time, though he is said to have declared 
that the high point in the market would 
not come before next year. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Another dull week is reported in the 
local flour market, few sales being made. 
There is considerable pressure to sell. 
One mill agent reports the sale of about 
3,000 bbls New York state straight flour 
in bulk, at equivalent to $8@8.10 bbl in 
sacks, but aside from this very little 
business has been done. 

Buyers have no confidence in the sta- 
bility of the market at the present range 
of prices, and they will only purchase 
when some especially attractive proposi- 
tion is made and they are in need of 
flour. 

Stocks are small and below the aver- 
age at this time of the year. Similar 
conditions are reported at other New 
England distributing points. At the 
same time supplies seem to be sufficient 
for all needs, as reserve stocks have not 
been drawn upon to any extent of late. 
Receipts of flour in this market of late 
have been liberal, and while a goodly 
proportion of the current receipts has 
been Canadian flour in bond for export, 
enough has stopped in this market for 
distribution to forestall danger of short- 
age. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, at 
the close of last week: spring patents, 
special short $9.40@9.75, standard pat- 
ents $8.50@9.25, first clear $7.60@8.25; 
hard winter patents, $7.70@8.60; soft 
winter patents $8@8.65, straight $7.40@ 
8.10, clear $7@7.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Nov. 22, with 


comparisons: 
---Stocks— 
1924 1923 


-~Receipts— 
1924 1923 


Preer, Bee... SE 20e DGaee cece . sewsee 
Wheat, bus.. 27,025¢6760,139 188,260 1,312,382 
| eee : tere 9,998 
Oats, bus....104,500 46,675 32,830 38,196 
Rye, bus.....232,900 ..... 45,292 269,338 
Barley, bus.. 47,100 34,900 85,488 34,860 
Millfeed, tons.. 90 cooee eoccce 


Corn meal, bbls 730 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,900 1,581 

The corn meal market is firm, with a 
better demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted Nov. 22 at $3.40, bolted yellow 
at $3.35, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.70, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was 
in good demand, with the market steady. 
Rolled was quoted at $3.40 and cut and 
ground at $3.74, in 90-lb sacks. A sharp 
advance is noted in rye flour, with a 
good demand. Choice white patent was 
quoted at $8@8.25 bbl. and standard pat- 
ent at $7.65@7.90. 

NOTES 

W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, representative 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., was 
recently in Boston visiting Fred T. 
Whaley, who handles this account in 
New England. 

Howard A. Crossman, a well-known 
grain and feed dealer of Needham, Mass., 
will sail from Boston Nov. 26 on a trip 
around the world. His friends in the 
trade have presented him with a pair of 
binoculars. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Fall River (Mass.) 
Public Market, Inc., with liabilities of 
$66,506 and assets of $27,000. The larg- 
est single creditor is the Puritan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Boston, with a claim of $25,- 
000, unsecured. 

The Federal Yeast Corporation of 
Massachusetts, Inc., Boston, has been in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital; John J. 
Fitzgerald is president. The Consum- 
ers’ Baking Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was 
also incorporated, with $200,000 capital, 
and the Fairfield Baking Co., Stamford, 
Conn., with $50,000. 

Stephen F. Hollis, former secretary- 
treasurer of Boston Local No. 7, Bakers 
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and Confectionery Workers of 


; America 
now under indictment for the i 


alleged 
larceny of $1,012 of its funds. seine 
in Boston Nov. 15 in the custody of 


Michael Burke, police inspector, wh) ar- 
rested him in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sylvio Albert, Upper Frenchville 
Maine, charged with smuggling flour, 
told the court in Bangor, Maine 
that he was anxious to obtain ay educa. 


tion and was earning money to go 
through college. The judge seemed jm- 
pressed by the plea, and let him off with 
a fine of $25 and some good advice 
Recent visitors in Boston were W, y 
Hamilton, of the Hamilton Mills. Cale- 
donia, N. Y., J. D. Hurlburt, ma 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co; ] 
P. Bell, Denver, Colo; W. A. Coates. 
Montreal; Henry M. Stratton, Milwau. 
kee, and. Ernest W. Badenoch, | 


hicago, 
grain shippers; C. E. Roseth, secretary. 
manager Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill (o. ° 
The monthly meeting and dinner of 
the Retail Grain Dealers’ Associ.iion of 
Greater Boston was held Nov. 1s in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. W, |, 
Morse, president, and J. A. Sturgess, 
secretary, of the Massachusetts [ietail 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and kt. J. 
Sackett, of the Cutler Co., Nort): Wil- 
braham, were the guests of the « ning. 
William H. Day, general secretary and 
traffic manager Lynn Chamber of Com- 
merce, was on Nov. 17 appointed man- 
ager of the transportation bureau of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Mr, 
Day succeeds William H. Chandler, who 


some weeks ago resigned, havins een 
appointed manager of the traffic | 
of the Merchants’ Association ov} 
York. 

The executive committee of the M \ssa- 
chusetts Retail Grain Dealers’ Associa- 


ireau 
New 


tion held a meeting, Nov. 18, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, [3«-ton, 
at which time W. F. Smith, of Way and, 
Ma§gs., was elected chairman to {i/! the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sumner Crosby. Dec. 11 was the ate 
selected for a meeting of the generis! or- 
ganization, which now numbers 90 firis, 


to be held in Springfield, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass., manufactired 
bread and bakery products during the 
year 1923 to the value of $2,067,823, cvin- 
pared with $1,947,275 in 1922, according 
to the Massachusetts state census of 
manufactures, just completed. In 1/23 
there were 41 concerns there engaged in 
this work, employing 337, to whom $1(7,- 
O77 were paid in wages. Value of raw 
stock and materials used was $1,121,(0/7, 
This is the second largest industry in 
New Bedford, the first being production 
of cotton goods. 

Louis W. DeP ss 





South Africa—Crops 
Grain crops of the Union of South Af * 
as reported by the Quarterly Abstrac: of 
Union Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1924-25. _——. i ¢eaee aac 
1923-24. F000 seoss 5,000 
1922-23. 6,027 32,070 5,000 1,000 
1921-22. 6,059 35,195 6,186 2 
1920-21. 8,419 47,669 5,976 
1919-20. 7,323 44,808 7,519 «0 
1918-19. 8,338 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 4 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 00 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 3 
1913-14. 6,034 *30,000 *9,000 ) 
1912-13. *6,000  *%30,000 *9,000 ° ) 
1911-12. 6,034 30,830 9,661 1.274 


*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat Corn Oats B 4 
pt | Se ae ee ee 600 ) 
BORER sses 608 8 8 62060 600 0 
1921-22. STE == cece 635 “i 
1920-21. 823 3,815 609 
1919-20. 800 3,122 558 
1918-19. 953 2,950 ae 
1917-18.... 925 3,300 257 
1916-17.... 755 3,150 250 

Jugoslavia—Crops 


Grain crops of Jugoslavia since 1919, 


those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bus 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley O 
1924.. 70,062 106,293 6,456 15,308 19 
1923.. 61,069 81,349 5,906 14,065 1 
1922.. 44,472 89,796 4,523 11,069 1%.2:- 
1921.. 61,809 73,788 6,170 13,378 18 
1920.. 43,011 101,136 6,507 11,699 22 
1919.. 650,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley O 
1915... 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4 
1914... 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 5.0 
1913... 10,524 23,621 937 2,866 5 
1912... 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 5,4 
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WHITE BREAD IN CANADA 


Canadian millers have been curiously 
interested at times by the outbreaks of 
self-appointed guardians of the public 
health of the United States against the 
continuing popularity of white bread. 
They have seldom been the subject of 
such attacks in their own country, and 
no public health officer or physician of 
repute in Canada has ever made an at- 
tack on white flour. Occasionally ob- 
scure cranks have raised their voices 
against white flour, but as a rule such 
attacks get no public attention and their 
effect is inappreciable. 

With the exception of some foreign 
born residents and a few food faddists, 
no one in Canada eats any other kind 
of bread than that made from the finest 
of the native white flour. A high per- 
centayve of the bread consumed in Can- 
ada is made in modern bakeries from 
high patent hard spring wheat flour. 
There is no disposition to listen to the 
outbursts of those who would force 
the general consumption of whole wheat 
flour or of anything like that. 

This may be regarded by some as a 
mark of ignorance on the part of Cana- 
dians, but it is the case, and no one who 
knows the country well could truthfully 
claim that there is any evidence of de- 
tericration in the health or appearance 
of the people as a result of their faith 
in the food value of the country’s great- 
est cereal product, 


TORONTO 


Millers are finding a moderately good 
demand for spring wheat flour in all do- 
mestic markets. Bakers are buying 
freely, and the mixed car trade is also 
seasonably good. All classes of mills, 
large and small, are sharing in this de- 
mand. Only a few report business quiet. 
Prices hold firmly in line with wheat. 
Quotations, Nov. 22: top patent springs, 
in mixed cars with feed, $9.20 bbl, in 
jute 98’s, or $9.35 in cotton; second pat- 
ents, jute, $8.70; first clears, $8.50,—de- 
livered basis, Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, with discount of 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat mills report busi- 
ness better. Wheat is offering more 
freely, and buyers are in a receptive 
mood. Most of the business being done 
is with domestic buyers in Ontario and 
the eastern provinces. Biscuit factories 
and pastry bakers are booking fresh sup- 
plies. There is also a good demand from 
the maritime provinces for blends. 
Prices have not changed since a week 
ago. Good quality soft winter wheat 
patents are cheap in comparison with 
springs. Quotations, Nov. 22: 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, $6.50 
bbl, car lots, basis Montreal freights. 
Some mills are asking more than this, 
and some buyers offer less. 

Sales for export are still below nor- 
mal. Bookings are a little better than in 
Some recent weeks, but are much below 
the usual level for November. Mills are 
not well sold ahead, as is generally the 
case at this time of year. Canadian 
Wheat is out of line with competitors, 
and so also, as a consequence, is flour. 
Millers have no alternative but to wait 
for a readjustment. In the meantime 
they are selling where they can, and re- 
fusing to take business at a loss. As 
compared with a week ago, spring wheat 
export patents are 2s 6d lower to United 
Kingdom ports and a corresponding 
amount to the Continent of Europe. 
Quotations, Nov. 22: export patent 
Springs in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, November, De- 
cember, January seaboard loading, 47s 
6d per 280 lbs, and February 47s 9d, sev- 
en-day drafts. 

Ontario winters are doing better in 
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an exporting way, but the volume of 
sales is comparatively small and buyers’ 
cable offers are mostly 1@2s out of line. 
Glasgow took some flour during the 
week. Quotations (mill prices), Nov. 
22: 90 per cent patent 44@45s per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow, usual 
terms, and 45@Aé6s in cotton. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is more plenti- 
ful. Farmers’ deliveries have improved. 
Prices hold at figures quoted on Nov. 15. 
Quotations, Nov. 22: country mills for 
wagonloads at their doors, No. 2 red or 
white, $1.30@1.35 bu; car lots on track, 
points of shipment, $1.38@1.40. West- 
ern spring wheat, on track, Georgian 
Bay ports, for shipment to Ontario mills, 
No. 1 northern $1.73%4, a reduction of 
44%4c¢ bu since a week ago. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
more freely in domestic markets, due to 
cooler weather. Mills report business 
fair. Quotations, Nov. 11: rolled oats 
$7.40 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Some of the smaller country mills re- 
port sales of oatmeal for export to 
Great Britain, but the bigger plants find 
current offers too low. British import- 
ers’ offers are several shillings under 
millers’ costs. Finland is an occasional 
buyer of Canadian rolled oats, but no 
other European country is showing any 
interest. South Africa is another occa- 
sional buyer. The British West Indies 
and Newfoundland are the best near-by 
export markets. A week ago this corre- 
spondence quoted buyers’ cable offers 
for these goods, but, while these no doubt 
represent the market price it is as well 
to note that standard Canadian brands 
of these goods would cost a lot more 
than cable offers and some recent small 
sales would suggest. At today’s cost of 
oats, Canadian mills would require to get 
for oatmeal 51s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, or 52s 6d for rolled 
oats. In cotton their prices would be Is 
dearer. Cable offers are as much as 
5@7s too low. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Feeding grains are in good demand, 
and this market is active. Quotations, 
Nov. 22: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
63%4c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.21%, same basis; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 49@53c, country shipping points, 
according to freights; malting barley, 
88@93c; rye, $1.17@1.22; government 
standard screenings, $28 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills are not booking much space for 
flour. Rates are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 22: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin, 
22c ewt; Hull, Leith and Newcastle, 23c; 
Aberdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, 
22c; Bremen, 24c; Danzig, 29c; Copen- 
hagen, 26c; Christiania, 27c; Helsing- 
fors, 30c; Stockholm, 29c; Pirzus, Salon- 
iki, Alexandria, Constantinople, 3244c,— 
all November, December, January and 
February shipment; Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam 24c, Hamburg 25c, Novem- 
ber; Amsterdam and Rotterdam 22c and 
Hamburg 24c, December, January and 
February. 


OPENING TORONTO BRANCH 


E. H. Franke and F. J. Sullivan, of 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Ltd., mill 
machinery, Winnipeg, have been in To- 
ronto for several days. They are ar- 
ranging to open a branch here, and ex- 
pect to make definite announcement of 
their plans shortly. This company is 
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splendidly equipped to give the mills of 
Ontario and eastern Canada the sort 
of service in their line that has long been 


needed. 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, president McLeod Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., Stratford, Ont., was in 
Toronto on Nov. 20. 


The proposal to build a new terminal 
grain elevator of large capacity at Point 
Edward, Ont., is progressing. A party 
of those interested visited the proposed 
site last week, and were pleased with 
the situation. Charles W. Band, who 
has been prominent in Toronto milling 
and grain circles for a number of years, 
is the active spirit in this enterprise. 

Canadian bread prices are stiffening. 
Most of the cities and towns are already 
on a higher level, owing to dearer flour. 
Toronto bakers advanced their prices 
some weeks ago, but later reduced to 
the old level. Now they say this reduc- 
tion was a mistake, and they expect soon 
to restore the higher price which more 
nearly represents the actual value. To- 
day’s price is 10c a 24-oz loaf, delivered 
to consumers. The new price may be Llc. 


The Canadian government trade com- 
missioner at Milan, Italy, reports to 
Ottawa that the duties on wheat flour 
and semolina have been abolished tem- 
porarily, and that the market is now 
open to Canadian flour with full free- 
dom of shipment. Canadian millers are 
invited to send samples and to solicit 
business in that country. There is good 
demand for hard spring wheat flour, and 
mills would be well advised to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity of widening 
their market. 


A number of Canadian milling com- 
panies are steadily using the line “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food.” This 
seems to have dropped out of use in the 
United States, but Canadians regard it 
as an excellent advertising claim and 
are making increasing use of it on let- 
terheads, envelopes and in their general 
advertising copy. Perhaps in_ time 
American millers will come to see that 
they dropped a good thing when they 
discontinued the use of this excellent 
expression of truth about the food prod- 
uct which makes their business possible. 


Ontario millers are again reminded 
that they ought always to be careful to 
answer with promptness all cables and 
letters received from British importers 
and other over-sea trading connections. 
Some mills in this part of Canada have a 
bad habit of neglecting such correspond- 
ence, and they are particularly prone to 
do so when such communications are in- 
quiries for information as to delayed 
shipment or claims on account of poor 
quality. Quite lately there have been a 
number of cases where otherwise respon- 
sible and well-managed mills have been 
guilty of this almost unpardonable of- 
fense against good business manners. 


MONTREAL 


Quite a brisk business is reported by 
Montreal millers as regards spring wheat 
flour. Export business is reported rath- 
er slow, but there is sufficient due on 
existing contracts to keep the mills busy 
shipping. Prices, Nov. 22, were un- 
changed, as follows: first patents, , $9.20 
bbl, seconds $8.70, bakers $8.50, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

An advance of 35@40c bbl was re- 
corded in winter wheat flours, 10c being 
added at the beginning of the week, fol- 
lowed by a 25c mark-up later. In addi- 
tion, 10¢ was added early in the week 
to the price of broken lots. 

Offerings were light all the week, and 
demand showed a tendency to improve. 
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Closing prices, Nov. 22: good grades 
$6.90@7 bbl, car lots, secondhand jutes, 
ex-track; broken lots, $7.30@7.40, ex- 
store. 

Rolled oats were in steady demand, 
and sold up to Nov. 22 at $3.75@3.85 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

White corn flour sold fairly well. 
Closing prices, Nov. 22, were $7.50@ 
7.60 bbl, jute, delivered, 


NOTES 


Two out of the four electric locomo- 
tive engines built in England for the 
Montreal Harbor Commission arrived on 
Nov. 18. The remaining two are expect- 
ed before the end of the shipping sea- 
son, 

On Nov. 18, the total amount of grain 
handled during the present season 
through Montreal passed the record high 
total of 1922, namely, 155,035,817 bus. 
It is expected that before navigation 
closes, the total for this season will 
reach nearly 170,000,000. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

After a period of considerable activ- 
ity in demand for flour for domestic use, 
millers state there is now an indication 
that stocks at country points are about 
replenished, and the call is weakening. 
Volume of business on hand is said to 
be small. The export situation is prac- 
tically unchanged, although some mills 
report a more active inquiry from cer- 
tain markets. There has been no change 
in flour prices since Nov. 13. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted Nov. 22 at 
$8.80 bbl, jute, seconds at $8.20, and 
first clears at $6.60, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices. 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is good. Export call is well maintained, 
and domestic sales are beginning to 
show their usual winter increase. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 22: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.35, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, delivered to the trade. 

Wheat has been somewhat erratic. 
While the demand for the contract 
grades is showing some improvement, 
trading is of comparatively small vol- 
ume. Millers are out of the market, and 
exporters are doing little or nothing. 
Some of the lower grades have been 
taken by the mixing houses, but this 
buying has not amounted to much, There 
is no demand for any grade in the future 
positions. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

--—Futures——, 


Cash Nov. Dec. 
| See $1.69% $1.65 % $1.61% 
= eee 1.69 1.65% 1.61% 
Se Seo 1.66% 1.63% 1.59% 
re 1.62% 1.60% 1.56% 
ae. See 1.63% 1.61% 1.57% 
Pn eee Shs cose 1.67% 1.65% 1.61 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 20 averaged 
1,090 cars per day, compared with 1,154 
for the previous seven days, and 1,984 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

There is a fair demand: for the coarse 
grains. All offerings of No. 2 Canadian 
western oats are being readily absorbed, 
and a fair trade is being done in the 
tough and low grades. Contract barley 
is going through the clearing house, but 
a considerable volume of the lower 
grades has changed hands. The call for 
rye is quiet. An excellent demand exists 
for No. 1 flaxseed, of which offerings are 
becoming more generous. Quotations, 
Nov. 22: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
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5954c bu; barley, 88%c; rye, $1.28%; 
flaxseed, $2.39%4. 


NOTES 

T. J. Cherry, office manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Kewatin, 
Ont., and J. M. Pearen, chemist to the 
company at the same point, have re- 
cently been visiting in Winnipeg. 

F. J. Sullivan, formerly of the staff 
of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, has been 
appointed eastern sales representative 
for the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., and 
will have his headquarters in Toronto. 


E. H. Franke, manager Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been in 
Toronto for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable location in that city for his 
company’s newly formed eastern sales 
office. 

Latest reports show that the amount 
of crop acreage prepared this fall is 
very small, and no further plowing is 
possible on account of the deep frost in 
the ground. Prepared acreage is esti- 
mated at from 50 to 60 per cent of last 
season’s area. 


A dispatch from Edmonton, Alta., 
states that the government seed grain 
cleaning plant at that point is now open 
and receiving registered seed grain for 
cleaning and marketing on the co-opera- 
tive basis. It is interesting to note that 
the grain now being received at this 
plant is of much higher quality than was 
anticipated. 


The annual meeting of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., was held in Cal- 
gary, Alta., Nov. 20-21. All officers and 
directors of the past term were re- 
elected. T. A. Crerar, in his presidential 
address, showed that the net profits of 
the organization for the year ending 
August last were $552,433.12, which rep- 
resents 12 per cent on the capital and 
surplus. Shareholders received a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent in September. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Very cautious buying of flour is re- 
ported by all mills. City sales are at a 
very low ebb, while outside points show 
some improvement, due principally to 
the necessity of country dealers buying 
not less than 20 per cent of flour in each 
mixed car. Very little interest is shown 
by bakers. 

Export business to Europe is at a 
standstill, and no improvement is looked 
for until wheat can be obtained at more 
reasonable prices than at present. Some 
are of the opinion that this will be when 
the 1925 crop is harvested, while others 
feel that the approaching close of navi- 
gation on the lakes and shorts covering 
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their sales to Vancouver explain present 
premiums, and more normal conditions 
may be expected with the elimination of 
these factors. 

Mills have sold their anticipated out- 
put of low grades up to the end of De- 
cember to the Orient, and an excellent 
demand still prevails. The trade expects 
the shortage of low grades will bring 
about sales of straights and patents to 
these markets. 

Wheat premiums for November have 
reached new levels in Vancouver. No. 1 
northern was quoted Nov. 20 at 8@9c 
over Winnipeg November, No. 2 north- 
ern was 5c over, and No. $3 northern No- 
vember price. December shipment pre- 
miums were 2c higher, based on Winni- 
peg December. New business at these 
premiums is entirely out of the question, 
and short interests continue to bid prices 
further out of line with export values. 
The lower grades of wheat are on a 
workable basis, and sales of No, 4 have 
been made to Europe, while oriental 
buyers have taken on Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in 
limited quantities. 

Shipments from the prairies are com- 
ing forward very freely, and with the 
fear of congestion at this port now a 
thing of the past, the railways are more 
liberal in issuing permits, which should 
have a tendency to broaden the market 
and reduce the premiums. 

Screenings for November delivery 
have eased off from the high point at 
$18.50 ton, and on Nov. 20 were selling 
at $17.50. December delivery was offer- 
ing at $17, with buyers showing very lit- 
tle interest. 

Rolled oats were quoted Nov. 20 at 
$3.35 per 80 lbs, and oatmeal at $4.20 per 
98 lbs, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. While 
business for future delivery is very slow, 
there is a steady demand for immediate 
delivery. 

NOTES 


The Spillers elevator, which will begin 
operating on Dec. 1, will for the re- 
mainder of the present grain year at 
least be operated as a public terminal. 

On Nov. 17 the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change elected the following council: 
president, J. E. Hall, Vancouver Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd; vice president, T. W. 
B. London, Balfour, Guthrie & Co; A. 
W. Whitmore, Strauss & Co, Ltd; 
George W. Head, Canada Grain Export 
Co., Ltd; George Bingham, Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd; K. 
A. McLennan, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; 
and Frank L. Davies, Vernon & Bucker- 
field. The following committees were 
appointed: membership, H. Murray Cam- 
eron, George W. Head, Ray E. Lee; 
complaints, Robert McKee, J. J. Caro- 
lan, Ray E. Lee: H. M. Cameron. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 


January .... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 
February .. 1,092 779 665 623 236 
March ..... 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
OO eae 890 832 512 535 148 
MAG cccsece 1,057 645 617 618 102 
TORO cccecee 904 905 765 535 666 
GE fb cccnss 613 775 486 465 433 
August .... 626 657 591 454 288 
September .. 967 456 697 361 310 
October .... 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 
November .. «+. 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December .. ... 1,890 1,463 748 608 




















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
975 763 648 642 472 310 340 
978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 

1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 

1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 683 872 464 521 

1,237 1,204 933 595 802 617 602 

















Totals...*9,745 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


11,991 11,069 7,879 6,887 6,673 
*Ten months, 


9,664 10,827 7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 





Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
1918... ccceee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
BORE. coccccece 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
W916... ccccccee 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
1916. .ccccceee 136 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
BERT. ccsvccccee 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
WAS... ccccses 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 161 
BORD. wesccccce 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
1980... ccccece 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
bt} > ee 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
WOBB.. .ccccves 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
Decne esas 142 155 155 109 168 146 150 184 135 145 
Jan., 1924 136 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 . 139 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924... 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
April, 1924.... 139 155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
May, 1924 .... 130 156 163 114 171 134 155 167 96 120 
June, 1924 .... 139 155 152 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
July, 1924 .... 146 155 152 115 194 136 155 153 114 129 
August, 1924.. 155 157 154 117 153 142 156 149 129 126 
Sept., 1924.... 155 157 156 118 153 171 154 156 150 127 
Maximum®.... 267 213 194 216 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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NO FAITH 


While fortunes have been made and 
lost by too much faith, by a too ready 
belief or acceptance of unproven values, 
commonly called gullibility, the history 
of the present crop year presents a vivid 
picture and illustration of the conse- 
quences of unbelief, or the want of faith. 
It goes a long way toward making clear 
the flour buyer’s peculiar psychology, 
which is so much in evidence. Once more 
is the fallibility of human judgment 
thrown strongly into the limelight. 

One of the Rothschilds once said that 
he had made all his money by not get- 
ting in at the bottom or selling out at 
the top. Too many buyers this year 
wanted to get in at the bottom, over- 
stayed the market, and consequently did 
not get in at all in any effective fashion. 
Their way has not been feathered and 
made pleasant by these unearned incre- 
ments due to advancing markets. Hav- 
ing missed it, they did a curious thing, 
but one characteristically human. They 
turned defiant, refused to believe in the 
soundness of any advance of the wheat 
market, and set their individual and per- 
sonal judgment against the course of 
events. This may seem extremely ego- 
tistical, but in reality it is nothing more 
than an emotional and unreasoning re- 
action following in the wake of disap- 
pointment and chagrin. 

Flour buyers have been singularly 
characterized by want of faith on this 
crop, and it has cost them a lot of money. 
The initial advance came so suddenly at 
the very beginning of the crop, was so 
substantial and persistent that it caught 
them quite unprepared. If there is any 
lesson for them in this series of events, 
it would seem to be that they should not 
put too much faith and confidence in 
their own opinions, and should not ex- 
pect to get in at the bottom. The more 
reasonable course would seem to be not 
to overbuy, not to take one’s full re- 
quirements at any level, but to purchase 
some flour when it looks like a good buy, 
leaving a margin for correction or re- 
vision of judgment or to counteract mis- 
taken purchases if the market goes still 
lower, or an opportunity to ride on 
velvet if it goes still higher. 

Hindsight is better than foresight, and 
looking back one can see that there were 
warnings or foreshadowings of what was 
to happen in the wheat market, although 
few had the unobstructed and clear vision 
to see them or to understand just what 
they foretold. Another year, and under 
other circumstances, one might go just 
as far wrong by too much faith. 

Dependence upon the fortunate chance, 
on catching the tide of fortune at the 
flood, on good luck, is no way to run 
one’s business. There is always the need 
for good business judgment. The im- 
portant thing is to do the day’s work, 
and somehow manage, in spite of fluctu- 
ating markets, to steer an even and 
steady course which shall average both 
losses and gains. Particularly one needs 
to be on guard against emotional and 
unreasoning reactions. The flour buyer 
needs to clear his vision of all these ob- 
structions so he can see the more clearly 
for the balance of the crop. 


TOLEDO 

Last week saw a resumption of flour 
buying, which had gone quite flat as a 
result of the rapid and considerable ad- 
vance in wheat prices. Two factors may 
have contributed to this recovery, al- 
though it is difficult to estimate the exact 
influence of either of them. It is just 
possible that some buyers have become 
convinced that a higher level of prices is 
justified by world conditions, have ac- 
cepted it and stand ready to buy on 
whatever little setbacks occur, and when- 


ever they get a chance. The yieldiny of 
the wheat market a few cents a bu. }e! 
may have brought out such buying. 

Then there is the other factor of s1),]] 
stocks due to the fact that buying js 
been postponed from time to time \ ith 
the hope that a collapse of the bull move- 
ment might take place. As a matter of 
fact buyers have fought against every 
advance of the crop. So there may hve 
been some buying which is explained by 
being forced reluctantly into the mark«i 
regardless of prices. Whatever its c:iise, 
a turn for the better took place !.st 
week, not only in flour but also in feed, 
and more flour was sold than for sire 
time past. Even a few export sales \ 
made. 

One would think that the advs 
would stimulate the giving of direct 
on earlier bookings which now show 
profit, but that does not seem to | 
been the case so far, according to so 
of the mills. It has been difficult to »' 
shipping directions, although this may 
only a temporary condition. 

At last the falling off in new sales 
reflected in some curtailment of outp 
Toledo mills are now down to 77 p 
cent of capacity, and this may be s\i)! 
further reduced, due to closing down |: 
Thanksgiving or the week end. This | 
been anticipated as a_ possibility, 
millers were prepared for it. They |: 
had an unusually long period of yg 
operating conditions, under which it \ 
their own fault if they did not secure f 
margins even on operation at not bet 
than 50 per cent of capacity. 

One of the healthy signs of the ti: 
in this section may be found in the nu: 
ber of mills that now budget or estimi 
production and cost on the basis of 1 
more than 50 per cent operation. If i 
runs more than that, so much the bett: 
and the margin of safety is thereby mac: 
ample. 

Soft winter wheat standard patei! 
flour was quoted Nov. 21 at $7.25@7.7 
bbl, local springs $7.85@8.30, and loc 
hard winter $7.40, in 98's, f.o.b., Toled 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.52 
1.52% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Nov. 21. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at | 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity « 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The Nort!: 


western Miller: 
Output, Pet 


bbls acti 
BFOV. 16-BB .cccccccccsccece 36,900 
Previous week ............ 44,200 
WOOP OHO cocesesccccccccecs 33,800 
Two years ago ..........-. 36,500 
Three years ago ........... 15,000 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana an: 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, « 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output ofa 

No. bbis bbis tivit 
Nov. 16-22 .... 24. 135,150 94,488 69 
Previous week. 22 126,660 88,733 7 
Year ago ...... 19 131,910 86,660 65 
Two years ago. 24 122,250 78,933 6 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the wee! 
of Nov. 16-22, with comparisons: 

c—Receipte—, -Shipments 

1924 1923 1924 192 

Wheat, bus. . 433,000 1,095,000 17,000 589.0 

Corn, bus.... 30,000 89,000 26,000 31,' 

Oats, bus.... 92,000 39,000 67,000 14,00 


NOTES 


William A. Fuerst, who has been rep 
resenting the Empire Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, in Ohio, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, has arranged with Harry Hi 
Sellers, formerly with the Pillsbury Flow 
Mills Co., to assist him in this territory. 

The property of the Dixie Mills Co.. 
Circleville, Ohio, will be offered for sal: 
at the court house in Circleville, Dec. 2?, 
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at 1 p.m. This includes what are known 
as the Heffner and Crites mills, and 
several elevators. The company has been 
in the hands of Charles Gerhardt and 
Edwin C. Wright, receivers. 

W. H. Holaday, formerly a well-known 
flour salesman in Ohio, is now repre- 
senting Eaton & Co., bakers’ supplies, 
Cincinnati, and is introducing a prepa- 
ration known as “Moistee,” which is de- 
signed to -- cakes from drying out 
too quickly. e is meeting with good 
success in introducing this preparation. 

R. W. Magill, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Colum- 
pus, Ohio, Nov. 17, to confer with his 
representatives there, J. T. McIntosh & 
Co., flour brokers. Mr. Magill was met 
by Henry C. Veatch, of Buffalo, who rep- 
resents the mill in eastern territory, and 
they went on to Huntington, W. Va. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, and Harry Freer, formerly of 
the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., recently 
bought the plant and business of the 
Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and are also negotiating for that of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. This pur- 
chase is a personal one of these two 
men and is not by the W. E. Long Co. 


EVANSVILLE 

The bottom seems to have dropped out 
of the flour market. Millers last week 
complained of lack of business. The 
high prices may have had something to 
do with the lack of demand for the best 
grades, with business centering on the 
lower grades, which moved a trifle slower 
than in the previous week. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots, Nov. 22: best patent $9, straights 
$7.25; Kansas, $8; spring, $8.50; clears, 
in jutes, first $6.50, second $6. 

+ * 

Charles Johnson, of Mount Vernon, 
president Sunnyside Flour Mills, this 
city, and Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart 
Bros. flouring mills, went to Chester, 
Ill, on Friday of last week, to attend 
the funeral of E. P. Bronson, prominent 


miller of that city. 
W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour buying the past week was char- 
acterized by unusual dullness. Most of 
the buying was in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Conditions in the wheat mar- 
ket and the attitude of the mills served 
to disturb values somewhat, with buyers 
and sellers rather far apart. Mills 
seemed more anxious for business and a 
little more disposed to shade prices, 
owing to the reactions in wheat and the 
firmness of the feed market. 

Sentiment here among flour men and 
mill representatives is still bullish, with 
the belief apparent that the large visible 
supply of wheat will eventually be taken 
by consumers here and anew | and that 
values will be higher. 

Reports of shading of prices of south- 
western patents were prevalent during 
the week, but the fact remains that con- 
siderable hard winter flour is being used 
here by the larger bakers. Some slight 
concessions in price were made on 
springs, but not to any marked extent. 
On the whole, the mills appeared to be 
adhering to prices. 

Sensiion has taken another upward 
trend, but no sales of any magnitude 
were noted, the macaroni manufacturers 
keeping out of the market. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 22: spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.75, standard 
patent $7.50@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8.50, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50, clears $7@7.50,—cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.25@6.75, bulk; 
pure white rye $7.25@7.50, pure medium 
rye $6.75@7.15, pure dark rye $5.75@ 
6.15, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

The Greensburg (Pa.) Baking Co. gave 
a dinner, Nov. 17, to its sales force. 

The fall meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Nov. 28, at 6 p.m. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, recent- 
ly spent a day in Pittsburgh at the office 
of Charles W. Jewell. 

The Westmoreland County Bakers’ 
Association will hold its monthly meeting 
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at the Penn Albert Hotel, Greensburg, 
Pa., Dec. 9, at 6:30 p.m. 

Fire destroyed the Penn State Bakery, 
State College, Pa., on Nov. 20, causing a 
loss of $10,000. Exploding gasoline is 
believed to have been the cause. 

The partnership between Mrs. S. 
Wroblewski and John Gutowski, doing 
business as the Sanitary Bakery, Am- 
bridge, Pa., has been dissolved. The busi- 
ness will be conducted by Mr. Gutowski. 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, president 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, has 
called a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee to meet in the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Dec. 1, at 1 p.m. Plans will 
be completed for the midyear meeting 
of the association which will be held in 
the State Capitol Building, Monday and 
Tuesday, Jan. 12 and 13. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

The trade is marking time, with only a 
moderate movement of flour, and mer- 
chants and dealers buying only to meet 
week end requirements, keeping stocks 
about even with demand. Prices last 
week were steady at $8.50 for standard 
soft patents. 

Hominy feed prices advanced in keep- 
ing with corn prices, but demand con- 
tinues rather light. The hog crop in this 
section is noticeably small. 

Cottonseed meal is very quiet, while 
stocks are accumulating at oil mills. Ex- 
port trade for cake is also dull. Prices 
remain about unchanged. 

Hay receipts show some increase, due 
to better demand. Stocks are being in- 
creased by the larger dealers. Prices are 
strong for the better grades. 

Corn and oats are in rather light de- 
mand. Stocks are moderate. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Although prices of grain last week did 
not decline to any appreciable extent, 
flour and feed business in this territory 
increased enough to be described by 
manufacturers as fair. Previously, mill- 
ers had reported that the trade was slow, 
due to the election and the swift advance 
of wheat. It is the idea now that, be- 
cause of low stocks, buyers will be forced 
into the market. 

Flour prices do not show any great 
change, but in the case of feeds there 
has been a rise of about $1 from the 
previous week’s prices. 

Indianapolis millers are quoting the 
following prices for flour: soft winter 
wheat patents, $7.25@8.75; hard winter 
wheat patents, $7.50@8.50; spring wheat 
patents, $7.75@8.55. Orders came chief- 
ly from the Southwest, with a little being 
shipped to the East and to South Amer- 
ica. European countries are doing very 
little buying. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Nov. 22: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.53@1.57, No. 2 hard 
$1.44@1.48; corn, No. 2 white $1.06@ 
1.08, No. $ white $1.04@1.07, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.08@1.12, No. 3 yellow $1.05@1.10, 
No. 2 mixed $1.08@1.07, No. 3 mixed 
$1@1.04; oats, No. 2 white 50@52c, No. 
3 white 49@50%4c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MeV. 1688 crcccccccccccece 12,194 61 
Previous week ..........+-. 11,764 59 
BO BED ceccccccicesseesse 9,819 49 
TWO FORTE GOO 2c cc cccecocs 10,883 54 


Inspections of grain, in bushels, Nov. 
22: wheat, 78,000 bus in, 4,000 out; corn, 
515,000 in, 168,000 out; oats, 108,000 in, 
96,000 out; rye, 1,000 in, 1,000 out. 

Stocks in store, Nov. 22, with com- 
parisons: wheat, 732,223 bus as against 
$16,400 Nov. 24, 1923; corn 315,298, 
against 183,000; oats 493,000, against 
273,000. 

NOTES 


O. B. Beadle, aged 62, formerly in the 
grain and feed business in Anderson, 
died recently at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Noblesville Milling Co., one of the 
largest buyers of grain in the central 
states, has announced the following 
prices for new corn: white, $1.25 cwt; 
yellow, $1.15; mixed, $1. 

A. L. Taggart, president Taggart Bak- 


ing Co., Indianapolis, and a member of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
was honored by delegates to the northern 
central division, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, in its midyear meeting at 
Indianapolis recently, by being chosen 
as their nominee for director in the na- 
tional chamber’s department of domestic 
distribution. The name of Mr. Taggart 
as a result of action of the delegates will 
be suggested to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting in 1925 for 
election to a vacancy on the board of 
directors. 
Curis O. Axion. 


NASHVILLE 
Current demand for flour from the 
Southeast, while scattering, holds up 


well, considering the previous liberal 
bookings and the season of the year. 
Ordinarily, during November, this terri- 
tory buys little flour. Trade this year 
has been unusually good for this month. 
The mills have daily booked approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of production, and 
specifications on old contracts are very 
satisfactory. 

Flour prices are unchanged and 
steady, mills showing little inclination to 
cut regular quotations. Prices, Nov. 22, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9@9.50; 
standard or regular patent, $8.25@8.75; 
straight patent, $7.60@8; first clears, 
$6.75@7. 

Rehandlers report a fair demand for 
flour. Prices, Nov. 22: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.10@9.50; hard winter short 
patent, $8.25@8.75; standard grades, 40 
@60c less. 

The wheat situation has remained 
strong. Mills are making purchases as 
needed for running operations. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted, Nov. 22, at 
$1.79@1.80 bu, Nashville. 

Corn meal continues quiet at com- 
mercial mills. Grist mills in the country 
are now grinding considerable local corn. 
Prices, Nov. 22: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.70@2.75 cwt; un- 
bolted, $2.65@2.70. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MOP. O36 6..00s00% 164,070 127,873 77.9 
Previous week ... 139,920 102,826 73.4 
CORP GEO. cevececes 215,880 120,506 55.8 


Two years ago... 196,980 122,845 62.3 
Three years ago.. 203,430 91,724 45.0 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 22 Nov. 15 
ere rere 27,300 23,100 
WEROOE, BUD ccc rcesiessce 440,000 454,000 
Sis (OE <s0.00 0:0 00044508 104,000 64,000 
CONE aod sinew crevees 419,000 393,000 


MR, MC LEMORE’S RESIGNATION 


Announcement that J. B. McLemore 
had resigned his position as secretary of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association and 
the Soft Wheat Miliers’ Association, to 
become president of the milling interests 
operated by George L. Carter in eastern 
Tennessee was received with keen inter- 
est in the southeastern territory. 

Mr. McLemore occupies an outstand- 
ing position in the milling industry of 
the country. Since becoming secretary 
of the Southeastern Millers’ Association 
14 years ago he has demonstrated ability 
in organizing the milling interests that 
has won for him national attention. Mr. 
McLemore has been the moving spirit in 
the organizations of which he is secre- 
tary, as well as a prominent factor in 
allied industries, such as the corn mills 
and the feed manufacturers. He has 
put his best efforts into promoting and 
safeguarding these interests, and has ac- 
complished excellent results in bringing 
them into organized effort on a high 
plane. 

One of the strong points of his work 
has been the conscientious manner in 
which he performed his duties. Mr. Mc- 
Lemore did especially valuable work for 
the nation during the World War, when 
he had an important part in directing 
the co-operation of the milling industry 
with the national Food Administration 
so as to provide bread for the allied na- 
tions and the armies, 

Mr. McLemore ex to remove 
from Nashville to Johnson City, Tenn., 
where one of the mills of the Carter in- 
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terests is located, about the first of the 
year. Two other mills are at Bristol, 
Tenn. 

z NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 96 cars, 

The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
recently made a shipment of a trainload 
of flour to a Memphis jobber. It in- 
voiced $63,617.25, and is claimed to be a 
record shipment from this section to one 
buyer. 

The American Bread Co., Nashville, 
gave a barbecue supper last week to 
the Retail Grocers’ Association of the 
city, when the big baking plant of the 
company was inspected by the grocers. 

Rains recently broke a severe drouth 
in Tennessee, and farmers have resumed 
sowing winter wheat. According to the 
state department of agriculture the 
drouth delayed sowing of wheat, and 
may affect the acreage, but it is thought 
the acreage will be larger than was sown 
last fall. Late sowing of wheat will 
lessen danger of damage by the fly. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


NORFOLK 

Flour trade is lifeless in this section, 
due largely to the sharp advances in 
price. The market is holding firm, how- 
ever, and indications are that higher 
prices are yet to come. Some short crops 
have been reported recently in the Caro- 
linas, with a consequent slowing up in 
buying power. Collections are fair. 
Quotations, Nov. 22: northwestern 
springs, family grades $9.25@9.70, bak- 
ers grades $8.70@9.25; Kansas patents, 
$8.25@8.75; soft winter wheat flour, 
$7.75@8.25. 

NOTES 

C. E. Gwinn, vice president Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, called on 
the flour trade here last week. 

W. S. Weeks, representing the Ham- 
mond Co., Inc., flour millers, Laurin- 
burg, N. C., visited the trade here re- 
cently. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been filed against the Model Bak- 
ery, Inc., of which William J. Ruez is 
the owner. R. C. Cole has been appoint- 
ed receiver for the concern. Serpell- 
Winner-Jordan, with claims of $1,285, 
the Hampton Roads Grocery Co., with 
claims of $852, and the Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., with claims of $530, were the 
petitioners, The bakery has been oper- 
ating two plants, one of which was sold 
two weeks ago by Mr. Ruez to John 
Whalen, one of his employees. 


The new industrial bureau of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce, 
organized for the purpose of bringing 
new industries to Norfolk, has been com- 
pletely financed at $25,000 a year for 
three years, and is ready to begin work. 
It will give attention to securing textile 
and grain mills for Norfolk, along with 
several other types of industry. Pro- 
posed development of lar terminals 
for handling molasses at this port has 
given rise to efforts to have located here 
several large feed mills, using molasses 
in the preparation of their products, 


Josepu A. Lesuie. 





Egypt—Crops 
Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn 
Perri. 37,054 * iar 
Pere 40,654 11,989 = «..... 
0 eer 36,648 Saeed eens 
ty <ctushebeiews 37,012 12,173 67,165 
DN 665 b4 teevbaws 31,710 10,449 71,939 
SP eres 30,137 10,283 63,980 
ST ere 32,765 10,063 66,756 
errr 30,414 13,863 65,198 
NS 60082000 S000 37,253 13,417 65,485 
crete sees casas 39,905 14,013 73,956 
SPECT Te 33,488 11,294 73,192 
0 SP ere 38,503 12,147 60,018 
See 31,335 11,631 65,294 
PP PrrrrrTr Tre 86,087 12,015 61,558 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn 
BODE scr ccveveseceve oeee 400 eee 
400 "oe 
375 ee 
394 2,086 
398 1,938 
357 1,792 
336 1,812 
497 1,685 
439 1,740 
463 1,844 
398 1,889 
383 1,761 
378 1,692 
384 1,672 
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FHE MILLFEED MARKET 








Reports from different parts of the 
country regarding the demand for 
wheat millfeeds show an exceptionally 
wide divergence. In some sections the 
call seems to be active, and sufficiently 
in excess of the relatively small current 
production so that prices are strongly 
maintained. In other sections the de- 
mand is exceedingly quiet, and prices 
have shown a tendency to slip back. 

The odd thing about these reports is 
that they have very little geographical 
consistency. It is not a case of demand 
being good in one part of the country 
and poor in another, but rather of the 
call for feed being so spotted that mill- 
ers in neighboring counties of the same 
state have entirely different reports to 
make of it. This condition undoubtedly 
reflects the very uneven state of farm 
supplies of feeding crops. For exam- 
ple, wherever there are a good many 
farms with poor corn on hand, the de- 
mand for millfeed is necessarily active. 
On the other hand, farmers in general 
are certainly holding off from buying 
and using millfeeds just as long as they 
possibly can, and wherever there is an 
adequate supply of coarse grain of rela- 
tively good quality, there is practically 
no demand at all for any other kind of 
feed. 

Millfeed production continues rela- 
tively light, and mills are disposing of 
most of it in mixed cars with flour. 
This is likely to go on as long as the 
demand for flour is relatively dull. It 
is manifestly a great advantage to be 
able to make flour and millfeed sell each 
other, and the mixed car business is the 
largest influence just now in keeping 
shipments up to a fairly satisfactory 
figure. 

The grain market during the past 
week has been disconcertingly erratic, 
with sharp setbacks‘ alternating with ad- 
vances, and this -has tended to discour- 
age those who, 10 days ago, were reason- 
ably sure that millfeed prices were likely 
to go steadily ahead, Statistically, how- 
ever, the grain market is in exceedingly 
strong position, and those who expect 
any material decline from present values 
are certainly calculating on something 
besides the normal basis of supply and 
demand. 

The New England markets are still 
being supplied almost entirely from 
Buffalo, with fair amounts of Canadian 
feed in the hands of resellers, and the 
movement across the border continuing 
at a steady rate. Buffalo and Canada 
between them are likewise supplying a 
considerable part of the territory more 
or less adjacent to Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, with the result that the 
market for the western mills is material- 
ly curtailed. Canada’s flour production, 
though cut down somewhat by the rela- 
tively high price of Winnipeg wheat, ap- 
pears to be picking up rapidly, which 
means large quantities of millfeed for 
which an outlet must be found in the 
United States. There is no indication 

‘of any real revival in the export de- 
mand for United States millfeeds, and 
the buying which occasioned so much ex- 
citement a few weeks ago seems to have 
been a flash in the pan. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Exports of millfeed for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1924 and 1923, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, were as follows, in tons: 








1924 1923 

Bran and middlings ....... 1,466 1,758 
re 5,156 3,450 
Sar oe 1,591 530 
COUMOP METITOOES 20. cccccss 6,188 8,741 
MED SAK6S 55600 vee ew en 14,401 14,499 


Imports of bran, shorts and other by- 
product feeds for the nine months of 
1924 were 120,370 tons, compared with 
58,373 for the corresponding period of 
1923. 

Exports of bran, middlings, screenings, 
corn feeds and other millfeeds in Sep- 
tember, 1924, were 988 tons, compared 
with 1,182 in September, 1923. Imports 
of bran, shorts and other byproduct 


feeds in September, 1924, were 19,517 
tons, as against 4,886 in September, 1923. 


MARKET REVIEW, NOV. 16-22 

The past week found very little change 
in millfeed prices, although in a few 
instances, especially in the Northwest, 
and possibly also at Chicago, prices 
were discounted 75c ton under the gen- 
eral asking level to move a little spot 
and immediate shipment feed. This, 
however, was not general, and due to 
the firmness in the cash grain markets 
feed prices held practically unchanged 
the entire week. 

Increased production by mills and the 
improvement in the consuming demand 
put the market in a healthy condition. 
Then, too, the scarcity of fresh butter 
the past week has caused advances in 
all the principal markets, the highest 
being a 6%c lb increase in Chicago. The 
heavier demand for butter brought larg- 
er storage withdrawals and a conse- 
quent bullish effect on the market, as 
operators saw a possibility of reducing 


remain practically unchanged. Demand, 
however, has slowed up, and buyers are 
not showing any interest in fresh pur- 
chases. Mixers have apparently covered 
their requirements, as they have with- 
drawn from the market, and the coun- 
try trade is also refraining from enter- 
ing into any contracts. Offerings are 
a little more plentiful, although they are 
not pressing on the market. A 

Spring bran was quoted Nov. 22 at 
$27.75@28.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.50@29, standard middlings $31@ 
31.50, flour middlings $34@36, red dog 
$41@42. 

Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed is 
quite active, and prices are showing a 
stronger tendency. The demand is much 
more scattered than was the case a 
couple weeks ago, and the consuming 
trade is beginning to show some interest 
in the market. Jobbers and mixed feed 
manufacturers continue the heaviest buy- 
ers. Offerings are maintaining about 
the same volume as they have for the 

t few weeks. Soft winter bran was 
quoted Nov. 22 at $28@28.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts 
$34@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Mryneapouis.—Millfeed is less active. 
Jobbers report lessened inquiry, but mills 
are still doing a big mixed car business. 
The latters’ quotations are based on a 
certain percentage of flour with each 





Stand. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 
Red dog 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
25, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$27.75@28.50 $.....@27.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.50@33.00 
Hard winter bran. 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 25.00@26.00 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... co@eccee coses -» 28.00@28.50 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 31.00@31.50 29.00@29.50 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 34.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 31.00@32.00 34.00@35.00 39.00@40.00 
MOE GEE. occxvecses 41.00@42.00 39.50@40.00 .....@.....  seeee@su... 46.00@47.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
OP DOOR nccceecadceteiacees $33.00@33.50 $34.00@34.50 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
BEGPG WIth BPEM oo cccccccseses $2.00@32.50 34.560@34.75 .....@.iccee s0eee@eneee 
Bolt winter WORM 6.00 sBiecsccccs 23.00@33.50 35.00@35.25 @ 29.00 @31.00 


middlings (brown shorts) 33.50@34.00 
41.00@42.00 
47.00 @ 48.00 


36.50 @37.00 
41.50@42.00 
see +@48.50 


33.50@34.50 34.00@36.0 
39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
44.00@45.00 .....@..... 








the supplies now stored, to a point 
somewhere on a par with previous years. 
Predictions are made of an increase in 
butter production when colder weather 
forces the housing and feeding of cows 
now subsisting on pasturage, but some 
feel that the high price of grain and 
low price of butter fat is still likely to 
keep production limited. 

The feed consuming trade, especially 
in the West, has been rather reluctant 
to take hold of feed at the last advance, 
but believes that the cold and inclement 
weather is likely to bring about more 
feeding. It expects, consequently, that 
many commodities in the feed line will 
advance, such as oilmeal and cottonseed 
meal, the latter being one of the cheap- 
est feeds on the list today, comparing its 
analysis with those of other feeds. 

Feed manufacturers are findin 
what of an improvement in demand, 
especially for deferred shipment. The 
East still continues out of line for ship- 
ment from the West, although the trade 
in feeds has been a little better with 
Buffalo. The feeding season is now 
starting in New England, and resellers 
are willing to sell bran for shipment 
from Buffalo mills at practically $1 ton 
under what is asked for shipment from 
the West. The central states are buying 
very little feed for shipment from the 
West, due to the fact that they can buy 
it in Buffalo and ship it to such points 
as Cleveland and Pittsburgh at prac- 
tically $1@1.50 ton under western prices. 

The past week gluten feed for Novem- 
ber shipment has advanced $1 ton, mak- 
ing the November and December price 
the same, $37, bulk, Chicago basis. The 
oilmeal market remained unchanged 
from the week previous, although crush- 
ers in Minneapolis claim they are find- 
ing an improvement in the export de- 
mand and are holding prices firmly at 
50c@$1 ton over those of jobbers. 

* 


some- 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—There is a slightly easier 
tone to the feed market, although prices 


car bought, and for December shipment 
they ask $1 ton premium over spot. 

Middlings are comparatively scarce. 
Prices on all classes, both wheat and rye, 
are firm, and show an upward tendency. 
Mills claim to be oversold and to be in 
the market to buy. Standard middlings 
temporarily are $2@2.50 ton over bran, 
while a year ago they were weak at $1 
under. Ordinarily, at this time the two 
are about on the same basis, 

Mills quote bran at $27 ton, standard 
middlings $29@29.50, flour middlings 
$34@35, red dog $39.50@40, wheat mixed 
feed $31@36, and rye middlings $27.50 
@28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Jobbers’ quotations range about $1 ton 
under these. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 25 Year ago 
iecaceeaea sis $26.00@26.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@28.50 .....@24.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.50 27.00@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@40.00 31.00@32.00 

Mitwavkee.—Distinct improvement in 
demand for millfeed seems still to be in 
the foreground. While sales have shown 
an increase, this is far less than was 
generally looked for with a favorable 
turn in the weather. Country trade is 
buying sparingly, although supplies have 
dwindled because they already were 
small. Jobbers are proceeding slowly in 
dealing with mills, being desirous of 
checking up on the prospects before 
making commitments. Offers are un- 
usually light, as a reflection of the sub- 
normal rate of operations throughout the 
fall, due to the moderate call for flour. 
All indications seem to be for a situa- 
tion calling for a firm and probably 
higher price for feed, yet there is no 
anticipation of réquirements. 

While bran is usually in best demand 
in the spring months, the call so far has 
been very light, and a recession of about 
50c ton from the recent high point is 
noted. It is available at $2.50@3 ton 
under middlings. A year ago middlings 
were quoted at $1 under bran, which was 


Bran 
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in relatively better request. Offers of 
both are limited, and a premium of at 
least $1 ton is asked for deferred (hip. 
ment. At the same time, the trace ; ma 
a situation, such as that amone \\ 
sin dairymen, of the exertion 0; 

means to avoid buying millfecd 
feeding home grown and hom 

substitutes. 

Closing quotations, Noy. 22: 
bran $28@29, winter bran $28.2 
standard fine middlings $31@31.5\, 
middlings $33@34, red dog $1! 
rye feed $29@29.50, hominy fee 
40, reground oat feed $10@10.50, 

meal $41.50@ 16.50, glut 
(November-December) $39.80, 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Du.urn.—The feeling in the | 
market recently is better, though 1and 
has not yet reached active pro ms. 
One mill is booking its output « de, 
and the other is sold up and ou the 
market. As is the case with flo, the 
mills are pushing deliveries of f » be 
made to boats before navigation es. 

Great Fauis.—While flour 
scored another advance for the week 
ending Nov. 22, the prices of mi jcvds 
continue unchanged from the | ous 
week, and remain steady whe: ey 
have stayed with so much regula: or 
weeks. Current figures: bran * mn, 
standard middlings $31, f.o.b., eat 
Falls, in car lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—An _ indicated | 
production by southwestern m iv 
several more weeks is the greates! e 
factor for strength in millfeeds e 
market is also influenced by in d 
interest on the part of mixers, 
steady, strong mixed car trade 
latter has been the support of 1 
most of the fall. With the pres: 
activity of shipping instructions on 
the effect of this small lot busi: 
particularly noticeable, and enable 
generally to dispose of supplic 
might soon become burdensome. 

The cotton states, prosperous f! 
profitable crop, are taking incr | 
amounts of both bran and shorts | 
southwestern mills. A few sales ar 
ing made to the West. A _ retur 
open weather over this section has t: 
ed to retard buying by feeders, ho 
ever. 

Prices are firmly maintained at 
advances of a week ago. Spot bran 
quoted at $25@26, with the majority 
sales around $25.50. The same figu 
prevail for shipment during the 
mainder of November. December «« 
eries are held at $27 by mills, a few j 
bers making small sales at $2620 
Little inclination is apparent on | 
part of any one to transact import 
sales for the deferred months. Bro 
shorts are worth $30@30.50, and g 
shorts $31@32. 

Atcnuison.—The curtailment of 1 
ing operations is causing an uneasit\ 
in the millfeed market. Bad weat 
will cause further advances. Bran 
selling at $25.40 ton, mill-run $28.80 
shorts $82, Atchison. Mills are aski 
$1@2 ton more for deferred deliver: 

Wicurra.—With the cutting down 
running time in the mills, demand | 
feed has been getting stronger. Pri: 
Nov. 21 ranged as follows, basis Kan 
City: bran $25@26 ton, mill-run >/> 
shorts $83. 

Saurxa.—Feed demand is exception 
ly good for the season, there being 
heavy call for bran and other millfe: 
Prices are steady at last week’s quot 
tions. Prices, car lots, basis Kans: 
City: bran $1.20@1.25 ewt, mill-run $1.1! 
@1.65, gray shorts $1.60@1.65. , 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Millfeed demand 
throughout this territory and in Arkan- 
sas, Texas and_ southeastern states 
showed a marked increase, coming large- 
ly from dairy centers and winter feed- 
ers of live stock. Prices advanced with 
the increased cost of corn, amounting 
for bran to 5c per bag and for corn 
feeds to 10c. Mill-run bran was quoted 
at $1.45 cwt, straight bran $1.35, wheat 
gray shorts $1.75, corn chop $2.30, and 
corn meal 77c for 25-lb bags. 

Dexver.—At the beginning of las! 
week there was considerable congestion 
in the bran market, with buyers in ai! 
sections showing little interest. The 
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1. operating full time found their 
= piling oe them, but, toward the 
end of the week, inquiries were more 
plentiful and most of this was sold at 
steady prices. The strength shown in 
other feeds helped the bran market con- 
siderably, as buyers were again attract- 
ed to the relative cheapness of millfeed. 
Supplies are now fairly well cleaned up, 
and bran sold in Denver on Nov. 19 at 
a7 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $29, f.o.b., 


Colorado common points. Outside mar- 
kets were paying $1@2 ton higher than 
the low point reached during the week. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Substantial recovery has tak- 


ToLEevo. 
en place in millfeed, notably in bran. 
Not only is the undertone much im- 
proved, but demand is good and prices 


have advanced $1@1.50 ton over the 
previous week. Feed is moving into 
consumption, and it is no longer neces- 
sary to have accumulations backing up 
on “the mill. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$31@31.75 ton, mixed feed $33.50@34.75, 
and middlings $36@37.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

PirrsuurcH. — Millfeed prices were 
rather firm the past week, with demand 
fair. Quotations, Nov. 22: standard 
middlings $35@36 ton, flour middlings 
$38.50 39.50, spring wheat bran $31@32, 
red dow $45.50@46.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, i3 per cent protein $46.70, 41 per 
cent protein $44.70, 36 per cent protein 
$12.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$45.90 46.90, 16 per cent protein $37.50 
@38.40) 

Eva\svirre.—Demand for millfeed 
last weck was a little slow, though prices 
were slightly advanced. Quotations, 
Nov. 21, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carloid lots: bran $29 ton, mixed feed 
$33, shorts $35. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—With light production of 
flour in prospect for the next six weeks, 
Buffalo mills are not eager to sell much 
more inillfeed than they have already 
under contract. This policy and the 
fact that western mills are out of line 
on prices have caused an advance in 
most feeds, the sudden freezing weather 
of last week having helped business by 
its serious effect on pastures. 

Bran advanced locally to $28.25 for 
November. Mills asked $29@29.25 for 
December and $30@30.25 for January, 
but there were no large sales at the lat- 
ter prices. Middlings advanced $1, to 
$82, Buffalo, for November, and to $33 
for December and $34 for January. 

Cottonseed meal did not share the 
firmness of bran and middlings, declin- 
ing fractionally on heavy offerings. 
The 43 per cent grade was quoted at 
$50, northern route, Boston, the 41 per 
cent at $48 and the 36 per cent at $45.50, 
same route and basis. These prices rep- 
resented declines of 50@75c ton. 

Gluten feed held unchanged at $40.90, 
Buffalo, bulk. 


Boston.—A_ fairly good demand is re- 
ported for wheat feeds at the advanced 
prices, although at the close only a lim- 
ited inquiry prevails. No Canadian pure 
bran or middlings now tendered for 
shipment, but there is a little offerin 
by resellers at practically washahged 
prices. Other feeds firmly held, with a 
moderate demand. Quotations: sprin 
bran, prompt shipment, $34@34.50, har 
winter bran $34.50@34.75, soft winter 
bran $35@35.25, middlings $36@36.50 for 
standard and $41.50@42 for flour, mixed 
feed $37@45, red dog $48.50, gluten feed 
$46.95, gluten meal $56.70, hominy feed 
$8, stock feed $45, reground oat hulls 
= cottonseed meal $45@50.50, all in 

0's. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is firm and more 
active at unchanged prices, with city 
mills reporting good sales at limits. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $32@33, soft winter bran 
$3334, standard middlings $34@34.50, 
flour middlings $39@40, red dog 6@ 
47, city mills’ middlings $35. 

Rocuesrer.—Rochester dealers quote 
middlings, sacked, at $36 for spring and 
$37 for winter, f.o.b., Rochester. 
offer spring bran at $33 and winter at 

» Same basis. Rye feed is quoted at 
$35@36 ton. : 

PHILADELPHIA.—Supplies of: millfeed 
are small, and the market rules firm and 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


higher under a fair demand. Closing 
quotations, Nov. 22, in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran $34@34.50, 
soft winter bran $34@35, hard winter 
bran $34@84.50, standard middlings $86 
@36.50, flour middlings $43@44, red dog 
$49@50. 

Norro.tx.—Millfeed in this section is 
now moving better. Hitherto the un- 
usually light fall has had a tendency to 
stifle buying to some extent, but winter 
is setting in and demand for feed is 
heavier. The prospect now is for a 
steady business until next spring. Short 
crops in some sections have made it 
necessary to buy the big bulk of the 
winter’s feedstuffs. Quotations Nov, 22: 
red dog $48@50, winter wheat middlings 
$388@40, standard middlings $87@38, 
standard bran $36@38. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good, mills having no difficulty in 
selling their output at asking prices. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28 
@30 ton, standard middlings or shorts 
$34-@36. 

Arianta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
is rather dull and narrow, but prices 
are about unchanged. Dealers are very 
cautious about laying in stocks for more 
than a few weeks’ requirements. 


Mempuis.—Millfeed consumption in 
this territory is evidently much below 
normal, judging from the amount sold 
and the demand. Weather continues un- 
usually mild for this late in the season. 
For the past several days prices have 
been entirely nominal, mills asking $28.50 
@29 for wheat bran and $35@35.50 for 
gray shorts, but even lower prices for 
resale stuff did not interest buyers. 
Some cars were on track all the week 
because demand was so slack. Other 
feedstuffs have also been slow of sale, 
although cottonseed meal _ recovered 
slightly from its depression. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattiz.—Millfeed is firm, demand 
quiet and stocks light. Distress Mon- 
tana millfeed, which was in evidence a 
fortnight ago, has been entirely cleaned 
up, and little Montana feed is arriving. 
Quotations for Montana mixed feed, 
prompt, $32 ton; January shipment, $33. 
Washington mill-run, $34. 

San Francisco. — Millfeed presented 


the only interesting feature of San 
Francisco trading during the past week, 
when it advanced $1 ton. ere was 


increased demand, although no apparent 
diminution in the supply of fresh feeds 
which caused the drop of a week pre- 
vious. Northern standard bran and mill- 
run white brought $37@39 ton, and mid- 
dlings $41@46, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco or California common points. 
Other grades were advanced correspond- 
ingly in price. 

Possibility that the “war” which start- 
ed regarding the milk supply of Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley may have 
had some effect on this trade was com- 
mented upon. Milk producers of the 
East Bay district to the extent of about 
95 per cent declined to deliver milk to 
distributors at former prices, so dis- 
tributors went into other parts of the 
state to get their supplies, stimulating 
the industry elsewhere. The bay region 
has an especially plentiful supply of 
green feed, but this is not so true of 
some sections from which the new sup- 
ply is being secured. 

Los ,Ancetes. — Although millfeed 
prices in Los Angeles remain at a steady 
level, very little activity is noted. Ar- 
rivals are light, and the demand for the 
various grades shows no improvement 
over last week. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
Kansas bran, prompt, $34, Utah Idaho 
mill-run, 80’s, $36, Utah-Idaho blended 
80’s, spot, $33.50@36, red millfeed $37, 
white millfeed $38, local white $89, De- 
cember shipment red millfeed $36.50. 

Production of feeds at the new plant 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. in 
Los Angeles is scheduled to begin about 
Jan, 1. 

Portianp.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues firm, with a fair local demand 
and light stocks on hand. At the close 
of last week mill-run was listed at $86 
ton and middlings at $47, an advance 
of $1 for the week. 





CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is 
poor, owing to unusually mild weather, 
and pricés are barely holding their own. 
A good deal of Canadian feed is going 
into the United States, and some is be- 
ing shipped to transatlantic markets. 
Quotations, Nov. 22: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$32, middlings $38 and feed flour $54, in 
jute bags, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $20.70 ton and shorts at $22.50, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William, Canadian cur- 
rency. For shipment to other markets, 
government standard bran is quoted at 
$23 ton and shorts at $25, same basis. 

Monrreat.—A_ growing demand has 
been felt throughout the ‘past week for 
all lines of millfeed, and the market 
continues active. Closing prices, Nov. 
22: bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, mid- 
dlings $88.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. 

Winnirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts is unabated, and shipments to all 
parts of the western provinces are 
heavy. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 22, Fort William basis: bran 
$23.50 and shorts $25.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $24 and shorts $26; in- 
terior British Columbia, bran $28 and 
shorts $30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 and 
shorts $81. 

Vancovuver.—Export flour sales on this 
crop have been so extremely light that 
the consequent reduction in the produc- 
tion of millfeeds has brought about a 
very acute shortage. Mills will not sell 
straight cars of feeds, and each mixed 
car must contain at least five tons of 
flour. Prices remain firm at $31 ton 
for shorts and $29 for bran, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Nov, 22, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 





per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
EEL. wacdvcesccocevecs $25.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.00 26.00@26.50 
PPM OTOD ccasvccecece 24.50 28.50@29.00 
ee SD «sews oes 27.50 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings . ‘ 31.50 @32.50 
SU WE soceeeccececce 40.00@ 41.00 
MENNOe BOON ve ccecccss 26.00 28.50@29.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 44.50@45.00 
SE (460 6-60054404660% 34.00 33.50@34.50 
MIGGlings® ..cccccccces 33.50 35.50@36.50 
OO GOR” vcvvccceesace 39.00 46.00@48.00 

Duluth— 

WE cv ccccccessccesees 26.50 27.00@27.50 
PEE ovencessewes 26.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed.... 27.00 30.50@31.50 
MOG GOB cccccccecsccce 31.00 40.00@41.50 
St. Louis— 
BPER coccccccccccccces 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 31.00@33.00 
Gray middlings ....... 31.00 33.50@34.50 
White middlings ...... 31.00 39.00@41.50 
BENNO BOGE ccccscvvzecs 30.00 31.50@32.00 
CORE BOON vcccccecceccee 14.00 12.50@13.50 


2.00 22.50@28.00 
39.50 @ 41.00 


MITRIER MOG 2c cccccecs 32. 
Fine white hominy feed 34.00 
Kansas City— 


Pe WHE sescacsesecs 25.00 25.00@25.50 
SD Wekoneasctes 6ae8 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ......... 27.50 30.00@30.50 
Gray GROFW ...cccccces 30.00 31.50@32.00 
MOG GOR cccccccccccece 26.50 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 36.00 33.50@34.00 
PUPS BEAR ccccccsececes 34.50 33.00@33.50 
ORR 34.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 33.50@34.50 
BE TO Svceccecoecses 39.00 46.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 39.50@42.50 
Se ME cissccvesevee 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.00 28.20@28.70 
BAe 6h6-4:0:0:60.5:06% 28.00 28.00@29.00 
ere 27.00 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 33.00@34.00 
Be EE Sov. decveceoces 32.00 41.00@42.50 
nn s564s o0ad'oe Ko 26.50 29.00@29.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 41.50@46.50 
Hominy feed .......... 37.00 39.00@40.00 





Reground oat feed .... 12.00 10.00@10.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 39.50 33.50@34.00 
TERE GOOG? ncccsceces 41.00 45.00@46.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 43.40 .....@39.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 

Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 

Duluth ....... 7.00 9.10 

St. Louis ..... cose oe cscs 7.50 

Kansas City 8.90 9.70 

Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 

*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





COCKLE IN THE WHEAT 


The seed of the cockle is pretty well 
scattered through American wheat fields, 
though the percentage of prevalence 
differs widely. An investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture as to the 
extent to which certain weeds were found 





861 


in wheat fields embraced nine states: 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, TIIli- 
nois, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Montana. 

In the eastern group, Pennsylvania 
had the largest percentage of wheat area 
infested with cockle, or 50 per cent. 
Maryland was next with 48, and Vir- 
ginia third with 44 per cent. In the 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1924, as officially reported, 
amounted to 28,432 tons, valued at 
$737,222. Of this amount, 23,478 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the three months from Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, 1924, Canada export- 
ed 57,216 tons of bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $1,486,986, of which 48,- 
903 tons were exported to the 
United States. 











western group, Minnesota was highest 
with an area infestation of 26.8 per cent, 
followed by Missouri with 25.5 per cent, 
Montana 23.1 per cent, North Dakota 
20.1 per cent, South Dakota, 16.2 per 
cent, and Illinois, 4.4 per cent, These 
figures relate to wheat areas. The fig- 
ures showing the percentages of wheat 
fields where cockle was found were much 
larger in each state, running from 10.2 
per cent in Illinois to 69.5 per cent in 
Maryland.: 





Roumania—Crops 
Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 





ERGs +0 FO _ weees 50,000 60,000 7,000 
1923.. 101,000 174,124 62,116 70,294 9,359 
1922... 92,008 116,050 93,785 92,074 9,206 
1921... 78,563 106,333 44,254 66,356 9,081 
1920... 61,309 174,553 65,161 65,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
BGne. +. BEGET cécece 4,993 5,890 1,694 
BERG s ss TEED ceoese 30,038 28,935 see 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 108,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn’ Barley Oats Rye 
1924.... 7,246 8,831 4,562 2,928 649 
1923.... 6,648 8,413 4,841 3,324 668 
1922.... 6,548 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
AGL. ssc Gaee 8,510 3,879 3,062 795 
1920.... 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919.... 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918.... 5,684 5,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916.... 4,844 5,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915.... 4,705 5,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914.... 6,218 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913.... 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912.... 5,114 5,138 ,235 943 265 
1911.... 4,769 5,153 1,253 992 326 

Algeria—Crops 


Grain crops of Algeria, as reported by the 
Statistique Générale de l’Algérie, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
See 17,355 21,587 vas 9,338 
BO28....0.+ Seen 46,917 155 19,249 
BOGS. .sce55 Bee 16,627 276 7,227 
Sas 4:45:04 34,906 47,996 354 10,148 
eee 8,433 9,425 253 6,855 
| ae 25,559 32,667 236 13,557 
| Bee 49,774 60,742 ees 22,914 
2 Peer 23,151 28,529 302 16,125 
OO eae 29,151 35,969 eee 13,140 
|) Pree 34,654 39,866 ‘or 15,082 
ae 33,241 39,041 465 14,779 
SUES s se cewe 37,661 62,899 955 17,009 
Re 27,172 32,887 374 12,351 
tS eee 39,375 48,708 652 13,258 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
|) eee 3,43 3,156 ee 645 
. Serres 3,166 2,837 ee 600 
, See 3,103 2,917 19 685 
a Se 2,816 2,514 24 . 574 
|. APP 3,096 2,444 22 576 
1919 2,800 2,639 15 633 

> 2,794 +s 588 
2,839 20 682 
3,009 oe 536 
2,703 - 590 
3,327 32 533 
3,386 33 625 
3,430 31 476 
3,419 36 405 





According to statistics obtained in 
Moscow by the Danish legation in that 
city, the shipments of grain and feed- 
stuffs from the interior of Russia to 
seaports during the year ending July 31, 
1924, amounted to 3,490,000 short tons, 
which on the basis of the rye equivalent 
would amount to 140,000,000 bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








SEATTLE 

The mills complain of extreme dull- 
ness in flour in north coast markets. 
With little export outlet, competition for 
coast trade is unusually keen. While a 
normal volume is going into consump- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest, the quan- 
tity offered to local markets is greater 
on account of the fact that mills which 
have had a large export trade for the 
past two years are competing more 
strenuously for home trade than for- 
merly. 

In spite of this condition there has 
been marked improvement in selling 
terms, and general conditions are health- 
ier. Price competition is less in evidence 
and, with comparatively few exceptions, 
the mills quote on a basis which shows a 
profit, and refuse to sell otherwise. 

The outlook for export business is dis- 
couraging, as Pacific flour costs are too 
high, since coast wheats are relatively 
dearer than in other United States mar- 
kets. Large flour stocks in the Orient 
and cheap Chinese flour make oriental 
business almost impossible. Hongkong 
has recently bought moderately, and 
there have been indications of a revival 
of demand from Dairen, but, taken as a 
whole, sales to the Orient have been neg- 
ligible. Export club straights, basis 49- 
lb cottons, were quoted at the close of 
last week at $6.70@6.80, f.a.s. 

Washington flour prices at the close of 
last week, carloads, coast: family patent, 
basis 49-Ib cottons, $8.70@9.10 bbl; club 
straights, 49’s, $6.70@6.90; bakers pat- 
ent, 98’s, $7.40@7.60: pastry flour, 98's, 
$7.70@7.80; blends, 98’s, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.15@8.75. 

Dakota top patents, carloads, arrival 
draft tetms, coast, $8.80@9.30 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8@8.40. 

Neither millers nor exporters pur- 
chased much wheat last week. The trade 
estimates that about 85 per cent of the 
crop has passed from farmers’ hands, 
and considerable is held in strong hands 
at country points. Washington quota- 
tions, prompt, sacked, coast, Nov. 21: 
hard white, $1.70 bu; soft white, $1.64; 
western white, $1.60; hard winter, $1.57 
@1.58; western red, $1.54; northern 
spring, $1.58@1.59; fancy milling blue- 
stem, $1.78%@1.79. Montana wheat, 
bulk, coast: dark hard northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.70 bu; dark hard 
winter, 13 per cent protein, $1.64. The 
movement of Montana wheat to this 
coast has slackened considerably on ac- 
count of light flour sales. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ph EE  «es\co00se00000e 16,457 $1 
Previous week ..........-+ 22,881 43 
WE BD £5.55:60 6c es ret enns 33,248 63 
Te PORTO BHO 6 coccccecve 41,776 79 
TWRPGe PORTS OHO occ cccccece 17,419 33 
Four years @@0 .....e..se08 9,231 17 
DEVO PORTE GOS occccccesses 48,088 91 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOOT. BORD ccicriccrsences 22,944 40 
PPOVIOUS WOOK .ccccsiccscas 25,805 45 
FORE TT Tee 59,424 104 
TWO FORTS OHO .ccccsccccce 31,138 55 
Three YOArS QMO .......0005 51,255 90 
POUr FORTS ABO ....ccccses 15,869 28 
PROS PORED OHS occ scceiscce 56,970 99 


NOTES 


A reduction in rates has been granted 
on grain and grain products from Colo- 
rado common points to California below 
those in effect to the Pacific Northwest. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, from Nov. 1, 1924, to 
March 1, 1925, the schedule increasing 


rates on grain and grain products from 
25%4c to 28c from northern Idaho points 
to the north Pacific seaboard. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
and the Washington Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, will ask the state legislature 
for appropriations for the purchase of 
seed wheat for drouth stricken sections 
of the Big Bend country of Washington. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of November: to 
Hongkong, 8,250 bbls; Shanghai, 310; 
Dairen, 6,250; Manila, 23,170; Cebu, 
12,687; Iloilo, 6,400; Zamboanga, 62; Fu- 
chau, 5,000; Kobe, 125; Leith, 1,142; 
Ecuador, 4,950; Nicaragua, 1,350. 

Ralph H. Emerson returned recently 
from the Orient, where he spent several 
months in the interests of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., of Waitsburg, Wash. 
He reports that the Shanghai mills have 
sufficient wheat stocks to operate for 
some time, and are selling flour at prices 
with which American mills cannot com- 


pete. 

The railroads have filed supplements 
to their switching tariffs removing the 
privilege of switching cars either to 
or from their team tracks at Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Spokane and Portland. The traf- 
fic committee of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association has asked for the with- 
drawal of these supplements, and for a 
hearing in case this is denied. 


Arrangements have been perfected 
whereby the belt line which encircles the 
tide flats at Tacoma will be operated in 
conjunction with the Milwaukee, North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern and Union 
Pacific railroads, which will eliminate in- 
terchange charges assessed on line haul 
traffic on both competitive and noncom- 
petitive business. As the port of Tacoma 
is located on the belt line, shipments 
handled over the wharves will not be 
subject to switching charges. 


As a result of the recent visit of the 
officers of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the following mills have joined the 
Federation: Sperry Flour Co., Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Centennial Mill Co., 
Crown Mills, Columbia River Milling 
Co., Pasco Grain & Milling Co., Wasco 
Warehouse Milling Co., Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Charles H. Lilly Co., Kenne- 
wick Flour Mills, Rose City Flour Mills, 
and Baker Mill & Grain Co. Others 
probably will join after approval by 
their boards of directors. 


LOS ANGELES 

In sympathy with the high level of 
wheat prices, the southern California 
flour market shows constant improve- 
ment, with indications that conditions 
will be excellent for some time. De- 
mand was fairly strong last week, be- 
cause buyers took the opportunity to re- 
plenish their diminishing stocks, Most 
sales were for immediate delivery. Very 
little California wheat is obtainable at 
present, so the local family and bakers 
patents are made up of blends of 
Washington and Oregon wheats. Heavy 
shipments of flour are arriving in order 
to have enough on hand to supply imme- 
diate requirements. 

California family patents were quoted, 
Nov. 21, at $8.60, basis 25’s; Idaho family 
$8.40, basis 98’s; California bakers pat- 
ents $8.40, Washington and Oregon bak- 
ers $8.35, Kansas bakers $8.50, Idaho 
bakers $8.50, Montana bakers $9, all basis 
98’s; pastry flour $8.40, basis 98’s. 

December barley was quoted at $2.26% 
@2.40 ewt, in 100-ton lots only, on Nov. 
20. Other quotations: No. 3 yellow corn, 
not spot, $2.40@2.50; No. 4 eastern bulk 
barley, guaranteed, $2.20; No. 2 western 
red wheat, last half November shipment, 
$2.80@2.90; No. 3 yellow corn, $2.48@ 
2.48; No. 3 yellow corn, $2.43@2.48; No. 


3 or better Kafir, bulk, November-De- 
cember shipment, $1.90@2.08. 


NOTES 
J. L. Eichelberger, district. sales man- 
ager Sperry Flour Co., has returned 
from a business trip to San Diego. 
Feed and grain dealers in the small 
towns of southern California are very 
optimistic as to future business condi- 
tions and report a general revival of 
trade since election, according to Troy 
V. Cox, sales manager Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., who returned Nov. 20 from a 
week’s tour of the entire district. 


PORTLAND 

There was a good local movement in 
flour last week, and with general busi- 
ness better the mills look forward to 
steady improvement. The market was 
on a firm basis, with prices 20c higher 
on all grades. At the close of last week 
family patents were listed at $8.65, bak- 
ers hard wheat at $8.45 and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $8.75. 

There was some demand from the 
Orient for export flour, and business was 
worked with Hongkong. European trade 
was quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Ae | re ee 32,804 52 
Previous week ............ 30,320 48 
Oe GD hod cece eetecscees 58,141 93 
PO VORSS GOO .ccccecccsas 36,746 60 
Three years ago ........... 29,584 "a 
FPOUr YOOTS BHO ..cccscvece 12,957 27 
Five yYear® G80 ......cc00s 40,102 94 


Firm prices were maintained in the 
wheat market last week, with some buy- 
ing by mills, but little done by export- 
ers. Dealers’ offerings were not large, 
and farmers had but little to sell. Bid 
prices at the close of last week: hard 
white, $1.63; soft white, $1.60; western 
white, $1.58; hard winter, $1.57; northern 
spring, $1.57; western red, $1.51. 


NOTES 


In the cargo of the Montpelier, which 
cleared at the close of the week, were 
5,714 bbls flour for Glasgow, 37,333 bus 
wheat for Liverpool, and 30,000 bus 
wheat for orders. 


Space has been engaged on the Jap- 
anese steamer Unkai Maru for a parcel 
lot of 2,500 tons wheat to be delivered 
at Vladivostok. This will be the first 
shipment of grain to that section for 
many months. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Farmers of Montana have no com- 
plaint about wheat prices just now. It 
begins to look, however, as if those who 
consume the product of the wheat in the 
form of flour will have to observe the 
old saw about “those who dance must 
pay the fiddler” for, with the constantly 
rising price of wheat, millers have been 
compelled to move up their flour prices, 
and housewives and bakers alike are 
turning out costlier loaves. The added 
cost to the loaf in this instance is so 
small as hardly to be noticeable, and the 
average consumer no doubt will be glad 
to make such a slight contribution with- 
out issuing a bulletin about “giving aid 
to the farmer,” as has become so com- 
mon in political circles, 

Montana territory flour prices are ad- 
vanced once more. With the present 
quotation they stand the highest record- 
ed for considerably more than a year. 
Millers say that demand is only about 
normal; some are inclined to it as 
even subnormal. Plants are generally 
running, but Montana millers usually 
have a busy period at this season of the 
year. Current prices for the week end- 
ing Nov. 22: patent flour $8.50 bbl and 
first clear $6.35, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

The Glacier Park countryside is cov- 
ered with snow, the average depth being 
from 30 inches to four feet. 

Creditors of the Gallatin County Union, 
a co-operative grain marketing concern, 
have been invited to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the state commissioner of 
agriculture to discuss adjustment of 
claims. 

Fergus County, which constitutes a 
fair portion of the famous Judith basis 
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wheat territory, has an increase of fully 
50 per cent in its acreage seeded to win. 
ter wheat, according to the count 

there. All that was planted early is up 
and appears healthy, with a good st a 

Over 8,000,000 bus wheat were loaded 
for shipment at Montana points during 
September, according to the state rail. 
road commission. This represented 6,393 
carloads, or 1,352 more than were ; 
during the same month of 1923. 
figures indicate the effect of a 
wheat market. 

The second dividend to be paid, a dis- 
tribution of 7 per cent, has been author. 
ized by the court in the case of the re- 
ceiver of the bankrupt Montana Grain 
Growers, a $500,000 corporation i, vhich 
something like 425 farmers held tock 
This payment will make a total of 1; per 
cent that has been distributed, ay) jt ; 
expected that within the next 18 :jonths 
the business will be closed, with « re- 
turn of 35 per cent in dividends {o the 
creditors, 


y agent 


oved 
hese 
rising 


Joun A. Cruny, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With practically no change in the :mar- 
ket and very little interest sho by 
the buyers, there was marked |¢{):irgv 
in the grain and flour business during 
the week ending Nov. 21. Mills «! the 
San Francisco district have ample o~lers 
for operation up to the first of the + car, 
and even beyond, brokers have in 
orders that will keep flour moviny over 
rail and water until that time or | ter, 
bakers have good supplies on hand. but 


there was no new buying. This is ac- 
counted for by the approaching (}):ist- 
mas season and the general desire to 
have low stocks Dec. 31. 

Considerable flour and some d 
moved into the port during the week 
from Seattle, Tacoma and Por! 
The Admiral Evans brought down | 25 
tons flour, and on the same day 
Emma Alexander brought in some more 
from Seattle, while the Rosalie Mahoney 
from Portland brought in a quantity of 
mill-run. Utah, Idaho, Montana, Dakota 
and Kansas all had rail shipments in 
during the week. 

Prices on Nov, 21: family patent, $5./10 


@8.95; straights, $8.10@8.70; cut-oils, 
$8.10@8.80; Kansas standard, $8.25 


8.50; Idaho standard, $8.20@8.35; Mon 
tana standard, $8.60@8.80; Dak: 
standard, $9@9.25; Washington and 0 
gon standards, $8.50@8.75,—basis 9s 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fra 
cisco or California common points. 

Wheat prices remained the same du 
ing the week, Merchants’ Exchange qu 
tations being $2.75@2.80 ewt for milling 
wheat. 

NOTES 

Slight rainfall several days of the }) 
week, together with warm weather, 
proved excellent for farming, and }) 
ticularly for growing grain. Barley av 
wheat are both reported in excelle 
condition throughout northern Californi: 
and in the central part of the state. 


Estimates of Hawaii’s sugar crop for 
1924 have been announced by A. | 
Nowell, secretary and manager Suir 
Factors’ Co., Ltd., indicating the pro 
pects as of Nov. 1, 1924. He estimat: 
that the tonnage from that date to Oc! 
31, 1925, will be 643,000 tons, not includ 
ing sugars refined in Hawaii by t! 
Honolulu Plantation Co. or the raw su: 
ars consumed locally. The totals for t! 
past year were 677,525 tons. 

Application was made Nov. 18 to tl 
California railroad .commission by tli 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and Wester 
Pacific railroads for the right to increas: 
existing freight rates on grain product 
from all points west of Stockton to 5a 
Francisco from 6c to 74%c ewt. The car 
riers cut the rate from 7c to 6c early |) 
the year because of drouth conditions. 
They claim that even the 7c rate was 
not sufficient. 

Protests filed by the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have resulted in 
the suspension of a new freight rate 
schedule affecting agricultural imple- 
ments, grain, hay and many other com- 
modities. The suspension of these rates, 
which are reported as material advances. 
extends to March 16, and during the in- 
tervening time the Commission will in- 
vestigate the schedules. * A hearing will 
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d in San Francisco, Dec. 4, before 
- arog McChord. The state railroad 
commission, which also suspended the 
rates, will hold a ae SS Dec, 16 

ing the intrastate schedules. 
regarding W. E. Zouprann. 





Canada—October Exports 
ts of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
gy d oatmeal from Canada in 








rolled oats an ; 
October, 1924, as officially reported: Whest, 
Flour, bbls bus 
Peary Kingdom .....-+- 317,245 11,007,460 
United StateS ..++-++eees 1,374 264,090 
Newfoundland ....«+++++ 57,588 83 
Barbados .---+sereerrerre 4310 i$ ceevses 
Jamaica «-+-+sseereeeres 12,993 280 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 32,099 wren 
Other British W. Indies.. 12,172 tteeee 
British South Africa...-- 4,791 22,666 
British West Africa ..... 936 8 =—«ss ances 
British East Africa ..... 1150 wees 
Bermuda .sceceeeeeerees 1,856 ictdameagtal 
British Honduras .....-- 458 eescee 
British Guiana ...++++++- 14,705 
Hongkong 7,360 
China ...ceeceeeerereeee 
Columbia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba ...++- oe »0SS 8 ecevecse 
Belgium ..- — 1,001,542 
rasil ..cccccccccccecess O6B eoeoeee 
ll k 16,000 
utch Guian@ ...-cceeees jj 18  —§ cevose 
Datch West Indies ...... | rrr re re 
Esthonia ..sceceeeereees 21,066 $= cesecce 
Egypt ..-ceccececcececes 7,103 = neeeee 
Finland ...-eccceccseeees 6,014 .aeoee 
Prance ..ccccecccesccces coses 71,737 
French West Indies 120 = —s_s nweeee 
French Africa ... — 8=——i‘(<Cé a O 
Germany ..cccees as 385,953 
; Coast .cccceccvceeee S9U j=  seeses 
Gree 149,259 
186,723 
26,656 
301,388 





497,837 

















Portuguese Africa ......- 1,101 
Bla . ccccocccvesececes 332 
San Domingo ...++-.+see% 1,870 
Sierra Leone .....++eee0- 12 
St. Picrre and Miquelon.. 26 
Bweden ..cccccccccccsoce 4,437 
Vene IM cccccecccccomee 11,632 
Totale asovccesecccecs 1,144,771 14,288,162 
100 1bs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To-- middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ...... . 69,637 62,151 
United States .......0.66 469,555 j= =—§ sesee 
BOrmudas .cccscccccceces 2,039 13 
British Guiana .......+. 40 245 
British South Africa .... «+++. 5,401 
Barbados .wccccccvceces 76 177 
Jamaica .occcccccccscce 20 40 
Trinidad and Tobago.... «..-+. 11 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 10 40 
MNO cc neeccaectee eases 546 
Newfoundland .......... 6,308 266 
Irish Free State .....06+ ceese 2,032 
DEIUME ce veecdcctedses 20,945 1,803 
SPORMOTE cccecvececseese eves 110 
Netherlands ......ccceee cevee 1,466 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 30 8 ceces 
WARE ciedecisegeeceses e8000 1,103 
BMOGON wccccscccsconcess § vecee 552 
Norway ase seuss 220 
BERR, wc cccanecscoweseee 8 ececve 86 
We RIED wetendsccees sad 4 
Totala ..ccccccccccsses 568,649 66,266 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov, 25, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ca F Tom. 
Phila-Hamp- 





New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Antwerp ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 -.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bristol ...... ea age 
Cardiff ...... ores ae 
Bergen ...... eres mae 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.09: 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
mk saaenene 23.00 .... 38.00 38.00 .... 
Dublin ...... 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 .... 
Dundee ...... SA08 vce B4.080 ccce eT 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 .... 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 .... 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 .... 
Hamburg . 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eose 
yee 27.60 .... 37.60 37.60 .... 
OE co MME sone 4555 a0¢0 éeee0 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 sae> 
SM eiveehae SEOO 2.00 S100 FL0G cee 
‘ : 22.00 
22. i 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... Tr 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
OE. 454 ME chee. oes 000% eee 
Rotterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Nixes MEE nods coos 0009 ses 
Southampton... 22.00 June sues 
Danzig ...... 30.00 C- save 
Pireus ...... 50. sone ° 


32. 
Stettin ...... 
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A LAME DUCK SESSION 

A dazed and chastened Congress will 
reconvene in Washington next Monday. 
Many there are who regret that it is the 
same old Congress—a Congress composed 
of many senators and representatives 
who were repudiated at the polls on 
Nov. 4. 

For three months “lame ducks” will 
participate in national legislation. This 
is sure to increase the agitation to have 
Congress change hands immediately after 
the biennial elections. The lone hope of 
better conduct in the legislative branch 
of the government is that some of those 
who were beaten and some who squeezed 
through by a few votes will take warning 
and show signs of reform in these re- 
maining weeks of the present Congress. 

In other words, there. may be deathbed 
repentance on the part of the defeated 
ones who see in the election returns a 
popular disapproval of their disposition 
to support isms as against practical 
propositions in the last session. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


President Coolidge’s message, now in 
course of preparation, is to be brief. 
Only a few questions will be discussed. 
The President recognizes that there will 
be but a short time to transact the ordi- 
nary routine business, and is satisfied to 
let things go at that. If some of the 
members of the two houses who de- 
nounced and voted against every measure 
designed to help the business of the coun- 
try are now inclined to change their way 
of thinking, they may have no chance to 
let it be known. It is a guess, but a 
good one, that some who opposed the 
Mellon tax program in the last session 
of Congress would be tickled at the op- 
portunity now to vote for it. A number 
of them have said so. 

Reference probably will be made by 
the President to agriculture, but no legis- 
lation will be asked, it is understood. 
The chief emphasis of the message will 
be laid on the policy of economy. Large 
appropriations will be discouraged. The 
budget must be observed. 

If the word generosity is permitted 
to apply to any measure passed in the 
coming session it will be with regard to 
the treatment of disabled veterans of 
the World War. Cash bonuses and in- 
creased pensions will be opposed. 

The World Court will be indorsed once 
again, it is expected, and in doing so 
Mr. Coolidge will not speak entirely from 
the standpoint of the idealist. The peace 
of the world will, of course, be in the 
President’s mind in urging that this coun- 
try become a member of the international 
tribunal, but he will be thinking at the 
same time, as he always does, of the 
money that can be saved the taxpayers 
by any program which offers the oppor- 
tunity and excuse to reduce armaments. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


No farm legislation will be recommend- 
ed to Congress until the President’s farm 
commission has made its report. Reports 
of this character have not usually pro- 
duced laws worth while, if any at all. It 
remains to be seen whether this one will 
achieve more. 

There is no harm in investigating, how- 
ever. Investigators get their names in 
the paper and as a rule give the best 
there is in them to what they personally 
regard as a public service. The report 
when published by the government be- 
comes a valuable heirloom to revering 
posterity down through the succeeding 
generations. 

Agitation persists to a degree for the 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Just where it comes from no one seems 
to know. Only the cattle growers are in 
any distress at this time because of poor 
markets. Wherever producers in other 
lines of agriculture are suffering it is 
because of short crops and not because 


of prices. It appears that some of the 
farm representatives believe the Senate 
would pass the bill. To have the O.K. 
of that body on the measure they seem 
to think would be a boost in the next 
Congress. It goes without saying that 
the present House of Representatives, 
once having rejected the measure by a 
large majority, would not reverse itself 
at this time when there is nothing like an 
emergency existing in most lines of farm 
production. 

Senator McNary, chief sponsor of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, was reported in 
press dispatches a few days ago as say- 
ing that he would not press the bill at 
the coming session of Congress. He de- 
nies that he said anything of the kind. 
What he did say, according to his state- 
ment, was that he would not favor the 
consideration of such legislation until the 
agricultural commission had made its re- 
port. No one will expect the commission, 
however, to have its report ready before 
the adjournment of this Congress on 
March 4. 


It was pointed out by Senator McNary 


that the bill, if now on the statute books, 
would be practically inoperative at this 
time. The price of wheat, for example, 
he said, is now above the ratio price 
under which the commission created by 
the bill would have been called upon to 
function. In other words, no emergency 
exists in the condition of the wheat mar- 
ket. It was because of the wheat farmer 
and the wheat farmer alone that Senator 
McNary sponsored the bill. 


SELF-REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


Nelson M. Gaskill, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is receiving the 
praises of the wholesale grocers and the 
food manufacturers for some valuable 
advice which he gave recently in a speech 
before the convention of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association at 
Atlantic City. He pointed the way by 
which regulatory laws by Congress and 
state legislatures could be avoided. 

He said that through the formation of 
trade associations the grocers could de- 
vise an alternative for government regu- 
lation which would be recognized and 
accepted. These trade associations, he 
pointed out, could prescribe certain rules 
of conduct which, if enforced, would 
stave off unfriendly gestures by legisla- 
tures. As the general community can do 
this, he said, so can a trade, and do it 
much better and more intelligently than 
legislators who are unfamiliar with the 
technical requirements of the particular 
line of business. 

The commissioner expressed regret that 
the board of which he is a member had 
pursued too much of a policy of telling 
business what it could not do rather than 
pointing out methods which would meet 
no objections. He said the feeling was 
growing that business men should make 
their own ethical standards and secure 
their observance, calling in the Federal 
Trade Commission only when there was 
no other way out. The failure of self- 
control, he declared, is the only justifica- 
tion for government interference. 

His suggestions as to self-legislation, 
without the indorsement of any other 
member of the commission, he said, had 
been inserted in the forthcoming report 
to Congress. 


THE BATTLESHIP WASHINGTON 


The new battleship Washington, almost 
completed at a cost of $30,000,000, was 
sent to the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean 
a few days ago under a treaty which re- 
quires other leading world powers to 
destroy, or abstain from building, ships 
to an exactly commensurate extent. 
Many people howled at the loss and ex- 
travagance, but the present policy of 
economy being enforced by this govern- 
ment takes into account the extra cost 
of millions that would have been entailed 
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in retaining this ship and keeping it on 
active duty. 

The above is not a pacifist argument, 
but merely the elaboration of a policy. 
Another arms conference may be called 
some day, and more of the navy possibly 
lopped off as a result, further economies 
thereby being accomplished. It is a good 
thing for the taxpayers, so long as these 
reductions can be made on even terms 
with other governments. 





AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
ASKS SPECIFIC REPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—After calling upon 
several branches of the federal govern- 
ment for a digest of information of 
their functions on specific subjects com- 
ing under the scope of the investigation 
now under way, the agricultural com- 
mission appointed by President Coolidge 
recessed until such time as these reports 
have been submitted and members of 
the commission have had an opportunity 
to study them closely. 

It was specifically stated by Robert 
D. Carey, chairman of the commission, 
that the scope of the investigation was 
such that it would be impossible for the 
commission to complete its work before 
Congress convened in December, but that 
some phases undoubtedly would be ready 
before Congress adjourns. 

The Commission has. asked for infor- 
mation on the government structure of 
finance as it relates to agriculture, par- 
ticularly from the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the War Finance Corporation. Close 
study also will be made of government 
statistics, including those collected for 
agriculture, what purposes are served 
in each case and what government de- 
partment is responsible for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of the different 
classes of statistics. 

One of the first requests of the com- 
mission was for a digest of the large 
number of agricultural bills introduced 
in the last session of Congress and still 
pending. In this connection co-opera- 
tive marketing of agricultural products 
will come in for special attention. The 
present laws bearing upon co-operative 
marketing will be closely studied and 
the co-operative bills now pending in 
Congress will be considered. 

Information has been requested by the 
commission on all phases of the tariff, 
including protection afforded agricul- 
ture under the present law and upon 
what basis the tariff in each case was 
determined. 

The whole structure of transportation, 
involving highways, water transporta- 
tion, freight rates and freight service, 
will be investigated by the commission in 
order that definite action may be recom- 
mended on this important subject. A 
report has been asked of the reclama- 
tion service as to its general policy with 
reference to the development of agri- 
culture. Attention also will be given to 
present reclamation projects under proc- 
ess of construction, and projects yet to 
be undertaken and approved. 

Present powers of the federal govern- 
ment with respect to quarantine regula- 
tions for the protection of different 
branches of agriculture will be consid- 
ered. This subject will be taken up in 


its entire scope, including regulations 


between the United States and foreign 
countries, as between various states, and 
between the federal government and the 
various states. 

One of the most important studies to 
be undertaken by the commission will 
have to do with foreign competition of 
American agricultural products. 





RUSSIAN TRADE WITH EGYPT 

According to information received 
from Raymond H. Geist, vice consul 
at Alexandria, total imports into Egypt 
from Russia during the seven months 
ending July 31, 1924, were valued at 
$2,241,000, compared with $1,434,000 
during the same period of 1923, or an 
increase of 56 per cent. Russia sup- 
plied 92,000 bus wheat, valued at $101,- 
000, or more than half the total wheat 
imports. During the same period of 
1923, no wheat was received from that 
country. Australia, which heretofore 
had been Egypt’s principal source of 
imports, fell to second place and con- 
tributed only 70,000 bus. 
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INDORSEMENT UPON BILLS OF LADING 





Proper Form to Insure Document’s Passing in Safe Manner From Hand to 
Hand Is Shown by Legal Citations to Be Indorsing to Specific 
Order of Each Successive Transferee 


A middle western mill raises the very 
pertinent question as to proper forms 
for indorsing bills of lading, and espe- 
cially order bills. Inquiry is specifically 
directed to the point as to what legal 
difference exists between a blank in- 
dorsement and an indorsement to the 
order of a designated party. Speaking 
of blank indorsements, our correspond- 
ent supposes “that some bank clerk 
would deliver the bill of lading to a cus- 
tomer without payment of attached 
draft. The customer could thereby se- 
cure the goods without signing the bill, 
whereas if the document were indorsed 
to his order signing would be necessary. 
So, too, an indorsement to specific order 
would prevent the finder of a lost bill, or 
one into whose hands it had improperly 
come, from securing the goods without 
committing forgery.” 

Because so large a volume of flour 
and feed business is interstate in char- 
acter, and therefore governed by the 
provisions of the federal bills of ladings 
act, it is of first importance to turn to 
that act to see what it provides on this 
subject. 

Section 9 of the act authorizes a car- 

rier to deliver to one “lawfully entitled 
to the possession of the goods,” or to 
one “in possession of an order bill for 
the goods, by the terms of which the 
goods are deliverable to his order; or 
which has been indorsed to him, or in 
blank by the consignee, or by the medi- 
ate or immediate indorsee of the con- 
signee.” 
. Section 10 makes the carrier liable for 
delivery to one not entitled thereto un- 
der section 9, and provides that sur- 
render of a bill of lading shall not exon- 
erate from liability if the carrier was 
notified before delivery, by one entitled 
to the goods, not to make delivery to 
the possessor of the bill, or if the carrier 
had information that the possessor was 
not entitled to the goods. But such no- 
tice or information must be received by 
an authorized agent or officer of the car- 
rier, and in time to stop delivery, acting 
with reasonable diligence. 

Section 11 makes the carrier liable to 
a good faith purchaser of a bill of lad- 
ing on which delivery has been made, but 
which was not canceled and taken up. 

It has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (41 Sup. Ct. 
195) that delivery may be made by the 
carrier to one in possession of an order 
bill of lading indorsed in blank, unless 
the carrier is advised that the possessor 
is without good title; and that under such 
an indorsement delivery may be made to 
the possessor in his individual capacity, 
although, without knowledge of the car- 
rier, he was a mere agent. 

The Minnesota supreme court has de- 
clared that, under this act, “Congress in- 
tended to confer upon carriers trans- 
porting goods in interstate commerce 
the right to deliver the goods to the true 
owner, and to make such delivery a com- 
plete defense to an action by a shipper 
who holds an order bill of lading and 
who sues to recover damages for a fail- 
ure to deliver the goods to him.” (179 
N.W. 899). 

Concerning forms for negotiating or- 
der bills of lading, sections 27 and 28 of 
the act say: “That an order bill may be 
negotiated by delivery where, by the 
terms of the bill, the carrier undertakes 
to deliver the goods to the order of a 
specified person, and such person or a 
subsequent indorsee of the bill has in- 
dorsed it in blank.” “That an order bill 
may be negotiated by the indorsement of 
the person to whose order the goods are 
deliverable by the tenor of the bill. Such 
indorsement may be in blank or to a 
specified person. If indorsed to a speci- 
fied person, it may be negotiated again 
by the indorsement of such person in 
blank or to another specified person. 
Subsequent negotiation may be made in 
like manner.” 

Of straight bills, section 29 says that 
such “bill may be transferred by the 
holder by delivery, accompanied with an 
agreement, express or implied, to trans- 
fer the title to the bill or to the goods 


represented [t]hereby. A straight bill 
cannot be negotiated free from existing 
equities, and the indorsement of such a 
bill gives the transferee no additional 
right.” 

“Section 30. That an order bill may 
be negotiated by any person in posses- 
sion of the same, however such posses- 
sion may have been acquired, if by the 
terms of the bill the carrier undertakes 
to deliver the goods to the order of such 
person, or if at the time of negotiation 
the bill is in such form that it may be 
negotiated by delivery.” 

“Section 32. That a person to whom 
a bill has been transferred, but not ne- 
gotiated, acquires thereby as against the 
transferor the title to the goods, subject 
to the terms of any agreement with the 
transferor. If the bill is a straight bill, 
such person also acquires the right to 
notify the carrier of the transfer to him 
of such bill and thereby to become the 
direct obligee of whatever obligations 
the carrier owed to the transferor of 
the bill immediately before the notifica- 
tion. 

“Prior to the notification of the car- 
rier by the transferor or transferee of 
a straight bill the title of the trans- 
feree to the goods and the right to ac- 
quire the obligation of the carrier may 
be defeated by garnishment or by at- 
tachment or execution upon the goods 
by a creditor of the transferor or a sub- 
sequent purchaser from the transferor 
or a subsequent sale of the goods by the 
transferor.” 

“Section 33. That where an order bill 
is transferred for value by delivery, and 
the indorsement of the transferor is es- 
sential for negotiation, the transferee 
acquires a right against the transferor 
to compel him to indorse the bill, unless 
a contrary intention appears. The nego- 
tiation shall take effect as of the time 
when the indorsement is actually made. 
This obligation may be specifically en- 
forced.” 

“Section 37. That the validity of the 
negotiation of a bill is not impaired 
by the fact that such negotiation 
was a breach of duty on the part 
of the person making the negotia- 
tion, or by the fact that the owner of 
the bill was deprived of the possession 
of the same by fraud, -accident, mistake, 
duress, loss, theft, or conversion, if the 
person to whom the bill was negotiated, 
or a person to whom the bill was subse- 
quently negotiated, gave value therefor 
in good faith, without notice of the 
breach of duty, or fraud, accident, mis- 
take, duress, loss, theft, or conversion.” 

“Section 39. That where an order bill 
of lading has been issued for goods no 
seller’s lien or right of stoppage in 
transitu shall defeat the rights of any 
purchaser for value in good faith to 
whom such bill has been negotiated, 
whether such negotiation be prior or 
subsequent to the notification to the car- 
rier who issued such bill of the seller’s 
claim to a lien or right of stoppage in 
transitu. Nor shall the carrier be obliged 
to deliver or justified in delivering the 
goods to the unpaid seller unless such 
bill is first surrendered for cancellation.” 

The uniform bills of lading act, ap- 
plicable to intrastate shipments, is sub- 
stantially to the same effect as the fed- 
eral act. In addition to such other 
states as may have very recently adopt- 
ed it by legislative enactment, the act 
is in force in the following mentioned 
jurisdictions: Alaska, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Philippine Islands, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Referring back to the first paragraph 
of this article, and considering the pro- 
visions of the bills of lading acts above 
mentioned, it appears that if an order 
bill of lading be indorsed in blank it 
thereby becomes possible for a purchaser 
of the document to acquire title to 


the goods, by giving value therefor in 
good faith, without notice of the breach 





of duty, fraud, accident, mistake, loss, 
theft, or conversion, under which the 
bill passed into a wrong channel. 

It follows that the safest way to keep 
a bill of lading in intended course in 
passing from hand to hand is to indorse 
it to the specific order of each successive 


transferee. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


MONTANA'S BUSINESS 
HEALTH HAS IMPROVED 


Great Farts, Mont.—Montana’s busi- 
ness pulse, as indicated by initial load- 
ings of Montana developed freight, is 
quite a bit stronger than it was one 
year ago. This fact is evidenced by the 
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AMERICAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
EXPORTS FROM PACIFIC PORTS 


By J. A. Le CLerc 


Specialist, Foodstuffs Division, United States Department of Comm: ic 


A study of the wheat and flour export 
trade of the Pacific ports compared with 
that of the combined ports of the United 
States in these products brings out many 
points of importance to the exporters of 
these commodities. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the trade are shown in the fol- 
lowing review, and the tables give many 
valuable facts concerning the relative 
importance of the various customs dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Coast with regard to 
the export of wheat and flour. 

The exports of wheat grains and flour 
combined in terms of re from the 
Pacific ports during the fiscal years 
1923 and 1924 were nearly 24,000,000 bus, 
or 60 per cent, greater in 1924 than dur- 
ing 1923. The exports of these products 
from the United States as a whole at the 
same time were 65,500,000 bus, or 30 per 
cent, less in 1924 than in 1923. 

The total exports of wheat and flour, 
in terms of grain, follow, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


Pctge. 

Ports— 1923 1924 change 
GROMER ccccccceccccs 21,331 38,353 +80 
Washington ........ 14,904 20,914 +40 
San Francisco ...... 3,032 3,823 +26 
All Pacific ports .... 39,267 63,090 +60 
All United States ... 221,923 156,430 —30 


Per cent Pacific ports 

of United States .. 17.7 40.3 cece 

The exports of wheat grains from the 
Pacific ports during 1924 amounted to 
32,700,000 bus, an increase of more than 
13,000,000 bus, or 65 per cent, over 1923. 
The exports of wheat from all the Unit- 
ed States ports combined showed a fall- 
ing off during 1924 of 76,000,000 bus, or 
49 per cent, compared with 1923. 

Flour exports from these ports during 
1924 amounted to 2,400,000 bbls, or 56 
per cent, over 1923, while flour exports 
from the United States as a whole 
showed an increase of 2,400,000 bbls, or 
16 per cent, over 1923. The exports of 
wheat from Pacific ports were as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Petge. 

Ports— 1923 1924 change 
CS obi n0ctvsptad 15,205 25,725 +71 
Washington ........ 3,702 6,441 +74 
San Francisco ...... 916 559 —61 
All Pacific ports .... 19,823 32,725 +65 
All United States .. 154,951 78,793 — 49 


Per cent Pacific ports 
of United States .. 12.8 41.5 


The exports of flour, by ports, were 
as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 
Petge. 


Ports— 1923 1924 change 
OPOBOR ccicvccsecses 1,361 2,806 +106 
Washington ........ 2,489 3,216 +29 
San Francisco ...... 470 725 +654 
All Pacific ports .... 4,320 6,747 +56 
All United States ... 14,883 17,253 +16 
Per cent Pacific ports 

of United States .. 29.0 39.1 


The exports of wheat grain from the 
Pacific ports during 1923 amounted to 
12.8 per cent of those of the combined 
United States ports; during 1924 the 
percentage was 41.5. The exports of 
flour from the Pacific ports during 1923 
were 29 per cent of those of the whole 
country; the Pacific ports exports had 
increased to 39.1 per cent by 1924, 

Of the exports of wheat from the Pa- 
cific ports, over three fourths was 
shipped through the ports of Oregon 
during 1923 and nearly 80 per cent dur- 
ing 1924; the ports of Washington sup- 
plied nearly 20 per cent of the exports 
each year. San Francisco’s exports 





amounted to less than 5 per cent 
Pacific ports’ exports during 1° 
less than 2 per cent during 19 
the exports of flour from the 
ports, those from Washington : 
the largest proportion—58 per 

1923 and 48 per cent in 1924; th: 
Oregon were 32 and 43 per cent, 
tively, of the whole, while San 
cisco’s share averaged nearly 

cent each year. 

The following tables show the « 
of wheat and flour from Pacifi: 
by countries of destination, in 
(000’s omitted) : 
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Asia 
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N. America.. 
S. America... 485 3 
CREP scccces 541 
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To these ports during 1923 over 1,20/. 


bbls were shipped, while in 1924 ex 
increased to 2,289,000 bbls. Washi: 


ports supplied 64 per cent of the 1!" 


shipments and 50 per cent of those 
ing 1924; Oregon ports supplied 26 
cent and 41 per cent, respectively; 
Francisco, 10 and 9 per cent, respec! 
ly. To the Philippines during 1923 : 
480,000,000 bbls flour were exported, 
in 1924 a total of 598,000. Washin 
ports supplied over two thirds of | 
exports, and Oregon ports from ? 
25 per cent. The shipments from 


Francisco to the Philippines amoun 


~ 


+ 


to less than 8 per cent of the total ~ 


ports to that destination from Pa 
ports. 


Tables showing the exports of wl. 


and of flour to the Far East follow: 


WHEAT (BUS, 000’S OMITTED) 
Al 
Washing- San 

1923— 
CRIBB cccccescs 

Hongkong- 
Kwangtung.. “7 17 sa 
JOPAR 2 cceciccee 2,326 2,401 627 


3,051 627 


633 








Totals ......+ 
1924— 
Chime .ccccccce 5,872 

Hongkong- 
Kwangtung.. 
JOPOR co ccvece'ss 6,925 


2,799 


2,429 


_ 


33 
2,894 








Totals .......12,864 
FLOUR (BBLS, 000’S OMITTED) 


436 10.2 


ton Francisco p 
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5,356 436 15 


All Pa- 


Washing- San 
ton Francisco f 
5 


1923— Oregon 














( 


yorts 


oe ere 535 840 54 1,429 
Hongkong- Se 
Kwangtung.. 314 770 123 1,20 
Japan ......+0- 49 173 21 = 
Philippines, etc. 108 344 28 4 
Totals ....... 1,000 2,127 226 3,359 
1924— e 
CRIMB cccccrcce 1,476 1,261 201 2,938 
Hongkong- 

Kwangtung.. 941 1,150 198 2,289 
JODAR 2.2 .6000> 71 94 AS. 
Philippines, etc. 147 405 46 oY 

Totals ..2...% 2,635 2,910 451 5,996 
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Another week of sharp fluctuations in 
the flaxseed market has left prices at 
the close, Nov. 25, somewhat below the 
top. The December option has gone back 
considerably more than the May, for the 

ood reason that, while crushers are now 
pretty well assured of adequate supplies 
through the winter, they are by no means 
so confident as to the situation next 
spring. Accordingly, while December 
flaxseed dropped from $2.71 to $2.65% 
in Minneapolis, May showed a net loss 
of only 3c, closing Nov. 25 at $2.73. 

The situation for the next three or 
four months seems to be pretty well 
taken care of. Nearly 21,000,000 bus of 
flaxseed have been received since Sept. 1 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, and ship- 
ments to the East have run close to 12,- 
000,000 bus. Lake navigation does not 
seem likely to close this year until un- 
usually late, and with close to 4,000,000 
bus in store in Duluth elevators, the 
needs of the eastern crushers can un- 
doubtedly be taken care of. Based on 
the government’s crop estimate, there 
must be something like 9,000,000 bus of 
flaxseed still on the farms, and _ this, 
though it is a relatively small percentage 
of the total crop to be held in reserve, 
is actually a much larger quantity than 
has been held back in previous years 
from very much smaller crops. 

On the other hand, the total supply in 
the United States is certainly insufficient 
to take care of the needs of the crushers 
for ihe entire crop year. With normal 
production—and the volume of buying 
orders for oil just now points to more 
than that—the domestic flaxseed supply 
cannot be expected to last beyond May 
at the outside. What will happen then 
depends largely on Argentina. Just now 
the reports from that country are favor- 
able, with rains noted in many sections 
where moisture was badly needed, and 
the Argentine flaxseed market has weak- 
ened materially. Private estimates of the 
probable surplus for export from Argen- 
tina during 1925, however, remain per- 
sistently below the government’s figure, 
and in some cases run as low as 25,000,- 
000 bus. 

Figures just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture cov- 
ering flaxseed production in the northern 
hemisphere show a material gain for 1924 
over 1923, owing largely, of course, to the 
increase of 13,223,000 bus in the United 
States. Canada’s gain of 2,611,000 bus 
is a little more than offset by the de- 
crease of India’s production, amounting 
to 2,840,000 bus. Most of the European 
flaxseed growing nations show slight 
gains, but their aggregate yield is in any 
case so small as to be almost negligible. 
These figures bear out the contention that 
the immediate situation is adequately 
taken care of, but that what may happen 
next spring and summer is almost en- 
tirely dependent on the final outcome of 
the Argentine harvest. 

As regards linseed oil meal and cake, 
the export demand is taking care of most 
of the production, and shipments are 
continuing at a satisfactory rate. Do- 
mestic demand is still very slow, but 
there is no great pressure to make sales, 
and in spite of heavy production the 
volume of exports is apparently sufficient 
to keep supplies from becoming burden- 
some. The market is evidently waiting 
for something to happen in the demand 
for other feeds, but oil meal in the 
meantime shows no signs of weakening. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Exports of linseed cake and meal for 

the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1924 

and 1923, as reported by the Department 

of C — were as follows, in tons of 
2.000 S: 








Linseed cake, to— 1924 1923 
meLRIUEE ccc etch cccescces 44,927 27,053 
Germg Ai ess discx a's. s.e% +0 8,254 5,676 
Ne COUR 6550s 3 65s ese 154,195 145,876 
United Kingdom ......... 26,322 38,120 
Other countries .......... 1,040 798 
ee eee 234,738 217,523 
Linseed meal ..........++. 6,207 14,902 
Tete virgcdhcs Besevecees 240,945 232,425 


Exports of linseed cake during Sep- 
tember, 1924, were: to Belgium, 8,212 
tons; to the Netherlands, 10,684; to the 
United Kingdom, 2,631; to other coun- 
tries, 30; total, 21,557 tons.. Exports of 
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linseed meal during September were 33 
tons. 

Imports of flaxseed during the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1924, were 15,- 
860,563 bus, as against 21,547,099 bus 
for the same period in 1923. In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the flaxseed imports were 
460,449 bus, compared with 818,485 in 
September, 1923. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—Prices for oil meal continue 
firm, and a fairly active car lot demand 
is reported. There is also improved in- 
quiry for forward shipment, and some 
business has been done, but this is ex- 
pected to improve further as the season 
progresses. Oil meal was quoted Nov. 
22 at $46.50@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

MitwavKkee.—Spot offerings of linseed 
meal are reported obtainable at a reces- 
sion of $1 ton, but the price of meal for 
later shipment is maintained at the pre- 
vious level. Due to the rather liberal 
production at the present time, views as 
to price are kept in check, for in most 
other respects there is a basis for a 
firmer tone and higher trend. Oil meal 
quotations, Nov. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@47 ton. 

Minneapouis.—The lull in the demand 
for linseed oil meal is looked upon as 
being only temporary. Crushers claim 
to have enough orders on hand practi- 
cally to absorb their December output, 
while shipping directions are plentiful. 
Resellers declare they could sell large 
quantities of meal, were they willing to 
shade their prices 50c ton. This they 
will not do, being already 50@75c ton un- 
der mills. Crushers ask $45@45.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, $47.50 Chicago, $48 Toledo 
and $47 Buffalo. 

A good export business was done last 
week in oil cake, but this week the de- 
mand has let up. For the past week 
Minneapolis oil mills have been running 
almost exclusively on export orders but, 
with domestic shipping directions piling 
up, they are reverting again to oil meal. 
Cake is quoted firm at $48.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Douturn.—The flaxseed market has ex- 
perienced both liquidation and buying 
turns. Urgent and steady selling of the 
futures resulted in lowering quotations 
moderately. With pressure relaxed, and 
with holders not much inclined to press 
that side any further, on the probabilities 
of a reduction in the country movement, 
and also in view of decreasing stocks, 
due to increased loading out of supplies 
held in elevators, a better demand im- 
proved prices. At the close, Nov. 22, 
quotations were but %@lIc under the 
final level reported on Nov. 15. The 
covering of shipping requirements has 
been quite prominent of late, with the 
outgo running close to the receipts, hold- 
ing stocks from too rapid increase. With 
a slower country movement and probable 
steady elevator withdrawals to move east 
by boat, local stocks should begin to de- 
crease from now on until after boats 
stop running for this year. The cash 
situation shows no change, elevators and 
crushers taking care of the supplies ap- 
pearing for sale. The latter generally 
are after choice seed, the former absorb- 
ing the surplus at the going basis. 

Bourravo.—A lull in oil meal buying 
has taken place in this district, and the 
price of $47 ton, quoted by both mills 
and jobbers, is largely nominal. Mills 
are not pressing sales. 

Boston.—-A dull market for linseed 
meal is reported, with not much change 
in prices. Some pressure to sell by ship- 
pers. Meal is offered for shipment until 
Jan. 1 at $52@52.50 ton, in sacks, but 
these prices would probably be shaded 
50c. 


PrrrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal took an 
upward trend in price the past week, 
with demand much improved, due to the 
colder weather. Quotations, Nov. 22, 
$51.40 ton. 

Wrynirec.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for oil cake and meal, and prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 22: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $48, and oil 
meal $50, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonvon, Nov. 12.—Flaxseed prices are 
sharply higher. Calcutta flaxseed on 
spot in London is £24 7s 6d, an advance 
from a week ago of 17s 6d, with afloat 
and October-November at the same fig- 
ure, which is 12s 6d above last week, and 


November-December, at £24 10s, show- 
ing a gain of 7s 6d. Prices to Hull are 
also up, with afloat and October-Novem- 
ber nominally £24 10s, and November- 
December 2s 6d more. Bold Bombay to 
London, all positions, is quoted at £25, 
an advance of 12s. Plate to London has 
reversed itself, new crop shipment. now 
being higher than old; afloat and No- 
vember-December is quoted at £22 7s 
6d, while December-January is 5s more. 
To Hull, Plate flaxseed for November- 
December is £22 7s 6d, but December- 
January is £22 12s 6d, with later ship- 
ments somewhat less. 
MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
22, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 








1924 1923 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ... 7,784 5,483 2,502 870 
Duluth ........ 13,206 5,123 9,170 2,749 
TOR cic cvees 20,990 10,606 11,672 3,619 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 22, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts——,_ _--—In store 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 617 229 170 225 751 55 
Duluth ....1,248 325 216 3,863 2,078 674 

















Totals ..1,865 554 386 4,088 2,829 729 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Nov. 18 ...$2.72 2.70 2.67 2.66% 2.73% 


Nov. 19... 2.69 2.68 2.68 2.67 2.74% 
Nov. 20... 2.66 2.65 2.65 2.64% 2.71% 
Nov. 21... 2.64% 2.63% 2.62% 2.62% 2.69% 
Nov. 22... 2.66% 2.65% 2.65 2.64 2.71% 
Nov. 24... 2.68 2.67% 2.68 2.67 2.74% 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 833.) 
He will spend some time in southern 
Europe en route. 

C. B. Moak, of the Homac Corpora- 
tion, macaroni manufacturer, Syracuse, 
N. Y., visited friends in Minneapolis last 
week. Mr. Moak for many years was an 
eastern representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

W. E. Coles, Jr., formerly manager 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul, is remodeling the mill at Starbuck, 
Minn., and increasing its capacity to 
about 300 bbls daily. He will operate it 
under the name of the Coles Milling Co. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has for several years been giving 
prizes to farmers for the best wheat and 
rye grown in that vicinity. It does this 
to encourage them to pay more attention 
to seed and seed bed, and thus raise the 
standard of the grain produced. This 
year the prizes were $50 for the best 
load of No. 1 dark northern, of the 
Marquis variety, and $25 for the best rye. 





Chile—Crops 


Grain crops of Chile, as reported by the 
Anuario Estadistico Agricultura, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1923-24.... 27,5621 8,798 3,246 58 
1922-23.... 25,937 7,577 2,822 63 
1921-22.... 28,636 4,556 .... 2,893 57 
1920-21.... 28,190 5,035 1,685 3,155 74 
1919-20.... 19,916 3,691 1,446 2,590 53 
1918-19.... 21,591 3,977 1,702 3,250 192 
1917-18.... 23,120 3,303 1,446 3,177 176 
1916-17.... 22,498 4,840 1,338 5,564 92 
1915-16.... 20,184 4,358 1,540 6,350 187 
1914-15.... 19,000 3,827 1,842 7,104 185 
1913-14.... 16,403 5,567 1,505 4,437 161 
1912-13.... 23,575 4,596 1,647 4,443 147 
1911-12.... 22,468 3,251 1,527 3,380 139 
1910-11.... 18,184 3,379 1,221 1,861 45 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1923-24..... ones 145 oe 79 3 
1922-23..... 1,285 153 68 81 4 
1931-23..... 1,314 128 63 70 3 
1920-21..... 1,258 126 62 56 4 
1919-20..... 1,196 126 62 60 q 
1918-19..... 1,313 98 65 64 8 
1917-18..... 1,302 98 65 79 8 
1916-17..... 1,272 117 49 126 6 
1916-16..... 1,143 121 66 161 11 
1914-15..... 1,074 147 80 154 4 
1913-14..... 1,018 153 59 122 6 
1912-13..... 1,103 131 65 94 7 
1911-12..... 1,093 103 56 69 6 
2920-E2..... 968 85 46 58 3 





“Grain pools,” Dr. James E. Boyle, 
professor of rural economy, Cornell 
University, says, “do not influence prices, 
but amount to nothing more than sheer 
gambling at the farmers’ risk.” 
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Weather conditions have not yet 
called forth a particularly active buck- 
wheat market, with the result that there 
has not been much large buying in re- 
cent weeks. The retail trade made heavy 
bookings early in the season, and further 
buying of consequence is not generally 
looked for until the advent of colder 
weather has depleted stocks. 

Mryneapouis.— Movement of buck- 
wheat flour in the Minneapolis market is 
largely confined to the prepared pack- 
age trade. Buckwheat grain prices are 
firm and demand fair, with offerings 
moderate. Japanese buckwheat is quot- 
ed at $2.30 ecwt, silver hull $2.25, and 
mixed $2.25@2.30. 

Cricaco.—Demand for buckwheat flour 
continues rather quiet. The weather has 
not been conducive to any large buying, 
and it is also understood that the trade 
made fairly heavy bookings some weeks 
ago, which is sufficient for their needs 
for the present. Medium white is quot- 
ed at $4.15 ewt, in cottons, car lots, 
Chicago, 

Mitwavukee.—The situation in this 
market shows little or no change. The 
supply is limited, and while the demand 
is absorbing, there is no particular show 
of strength in prices, which are largely 
nominal on an unchanged basis, Interior 
mills report a pretty active movement of 
buckwheat from farms and country ele- 
vators. Closing quotations, Nov. 22: sil- 
ver hull, $2@2.10 cwt; Japanese, $2.15 
@2.25. 

Evansvitte.—The buckwheat yield in 
Indiana is 14,000 bus greater than last 
year, when the crop was 116,000 bus. 
Quality is rated at 88 per cent, com- 
pared with 90 in 1923, 

FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

The United Feed Co., Toms River, N. 
J., has completed extensive improve- 
ments to its plant, 

H. A. Zinn, formerly of Rutherford, 
N. J., has gone to Fairfield, Pa., where 
he has taken over the mill of Rhodes 
Brothers. 

H. Rockwell & Son, Canton, Pa., have 
installed additional machinery for han- 
dling corn goods. 

O. P. Brosius, formerly in the milling 
business at Christiania, Pa., is now travel- 
ing tur the Levan & Boyd Co., Lancas- 
ter, wholesale grain and feed. 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924... 9,042 +++» 256,000 16,449 7,226 
1923... 8,889 3,671 


25,861 15,836 7,855 
1922... 7,422 8,477 18,317 13,589 5,599 
1921... 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920... 6,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919... 6,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
1918... 6,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917... 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley’ 
ons roe 927 339 


1924..... 800 

1928..... ose cee 802 922 336 
1922..... 380 112 704 834 313 
1921..... 378 112 662 758 266 
1920..... 371 102 627 714 240 
) ee 371 104 606 717 233 
1918..... 400 113 651 773 327 
1917..... 411 121 700 820 268 
1913..... 486 122 856 1,006 327 


HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
- Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 


1924... 50,295 22,854 15,159 17,125 80,088 
1923... 67,705 31,274 24,649 27,458 49,247 
1922... 54,730 25,148 22,170 22,553 48,725 
1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 


HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 


1924.... 3,460 1,625 1,050 764 

1923.... 3,320 1,620 1,176 809 eee 
1922.... 2,855 1,663 1,445 811 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) . 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,575 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 


During the first six months of 1924 the 
United States imported over 25,000,000 
Ibs tapioca flour. 
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PROGRAM OF EXPANSION IN 
BUREAU’S FOREIGN SERVICE 





By Julius Klein, Director of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce 


An important expansion is being ef- 
fected in the foreign service of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in response to the rapidly increas- 
ing demands of business men in the 
United States. So substantial have been 
the results attained through the activi- 
ties of the existing foreign offices that it 
has been deemed essential to establish 
additional posts in regions the markets 
and currents of trade of which deserve 
close observation and consistent, ener- 
getic trade promotive effort. 

In Europe, representatives of the bu- 
reau are being stationed at three new 
posts. The office at Stockholm has been 
placed in charge of a trade commissioner 
who has had experience at Copenhagen 
and as district manager for the bureau 
at Chicago. It was felt that Sweden, 
with its notable agricultural, forest, and 
manufacturing industries and its pro- 
gressive, hard working population, merits 
careful study. 

In the adjoining country of Finland— 
similar to Sweden in many characteris- 
tics, though differing for the most part 
in race and language—the bureau is 
opening an office at Hensingfors, the 
capital. Thus, with the existing office 
at Copenhagen, northern Europe will be 
effectively covered by the bureaus’ agen- 
cies, with the exception of Christiania, 
where it is hoped that the bureau’s funds 
may permit the establishment of a post 
next year. 

At Hamburg, by far the most impor- 
tant port of Germany, a new office is 
being opened, to watch commercial move- 
ments and advance American interests 
at this great continental entrepdt. 

In India the bureau’s principal office 
has been established at Bombay, the one 
at Calcutta being now a subordinate one, 
under the general jurisdiction of the 
trade commissioner stationed at the 
west coast metropolis. 

The bureau’s China organization, which 
has accomplished so much in furthering 
American sales in the oriental republic, 
has been strengthened by the opening of 
an office at Canton, the commercial cen- 
ter of South China. With the offices at 
Peking, at Shanghai, the value of which 
has been conclusively proven over a pe- 
riod of years, this enables the bureau to 
afford a thoroughly comprehensive serv- 
ice, reaching all the principal regions of 
China, 

At Montevideo another new office of 
the bureau will be intimately in touch 
with the trade of Uruguay, a predomi- 
nantly pastoral and agricultural nation 
which has manifested a marked liking 
for American goods. With a very suc- 
cessful commercial attaché office already 
in operation across the estuary at 
Buenos Aires, no commercial possibili- 
ties in the River Plata countries are 
likely to be overlooked. 

The work performed by the bureau's 
offices abroad—which now number 40—is 
manifold in character. Each of the for- 
eign offices prepares periodic and special 
reports on trade topics, supplies infor- 
mation and advice in response to specific 
inquiries by letter, satisfies the require- 
ments of those who call in person for 
trade data or for guidance, conducts 
such investigations as seem timely and 
appropriate under existing economic 
conditions, adjust commercial disputes 
between foreign officials and firms on 
the one hand and American firms on the 
other, arbitrates difficulties where such 
service is requested, warns of any seem- 
ingly illegitimate phases of foreign com- 
petition or any possibly discriminatory 
proposals, and in general constantly fa- 
cilitates such contacts and connections 
as will result in increased sales of Amer- 
ican merchandise, whether fabricated 
goods, farm products, or other raw ma- 
terials. 

The bureau’s representatives abroad 
are commercial “scouts,” ever alert to 
watch for openings for American com- 
merce and to promte the interests and 
increase the profits of our exporters. 
And to bring about a steadily growing 


effectiveness in the distribution of the 
material that they submit the bureau is 
establishing more branches in this coun- 
try—such as the new district offices at 
Detroit and Atlanta—‘“service stations” 
that form a direct connecting link be- 
tween a manufacturer’s plant or a farm 
co-operative association and the distant 
purchasers in Scandinavia or Hindustan. 





AUSTRALIA’S NEW TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITHCANADA 


Metpourne, Vicroria.—After negotia- 
tions extending over some years, an 
agreement has been arrived at between 
the governments of the Australian com- 
monwealth and the dominion of Canada, 
for certain tariff preferences to be mu- 
tually given. Broadly, the preferences 
extended to Canada are on manufac- 
tured articles not made in Australia at 
present, while those given by Canada to 
the commonwealth concern primary 
products. Australia offers Canada pref- 
erence on 12 items, seven at British 
preferential rates and five at interme- 
diate rates. Canada offers Australia 
British preferential rates on 4 items. 
The house of representatives has ap- 
proved the agreement, which is expected 
to promote the trade of both countries. 

During the five years ended June 30, 
1923, the average yearly value of Cana- 
dian goods imported into Australia was 
£3,600,000, while the average value of 
Australian goods exported to Canada 
during the same period was only £400,- 
000. So far as the Canadian exports 
are concerned, the most important item 
is news print, on which at present a duty 
of £3 ton is paid. Under the new agree- 
ment this will be admitted to Australia 
free. 

Cuares J. Matruews. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The decline in wheat and the weaker 
undertone of the market during the past 
few days did not stimulate the demand 
for flour. Many buyers have been wait- 
ing for the break, but it did not go far 
enough to suit them. Millers have hoped 
to see a buying flurry by eastern users to 
fill their needs before the closing of navi- 
gation, but with inventory time close at 
hand, there is not likely to be much im- 
provement this year. 

Mills will make deliveries of orders in 
hand on the last boats, and will clean up 
all they have contracted. One mill has 
some flour sold to move by rail into Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory early 
in December. 

Clears are scarce, and apparently will 
hold strong unless the mills get larger 
orders for patent. 

Demand for durum flour is slow. The 
mill reports booking a little scattered 
business, with buyers backing away on 
market changes. The mill is busy grind- 
ing on old contracts for loading and 
delivery before the sailing of the last 
boats. No. 2 semolina in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, is quoted at 4%@4%c lb, 
and durum patent 4c less. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 22, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.15@8.40 $6.00@6.25 
Bakers patent ........ 7.90@8.15 5.80@6.00 
First clear, jute ..... 5.75@6.85 6.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute .... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 
The rye mill reports a light inquiry. 
The earlier purchases made by the trade 
evidently took care of their needs for 
some time. The general price situation 
shows no change. Quotations, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 22: pure white, 
$7.50; No. 2 straight, $7.05; No. 3 dark, 
$5.15; No. 5 blend, $6.95; No. 8 rye, $6. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WUOV, BGS cc ceccscecucsene 26,530 72 
Previous week .......+..+. 17,250 47 
Wee GP gixneenecesaaéeane 27,350 74 
TWO VOOTS QBO occccccceces 37,590 101 





Good shipping demand holds for spring 
wheat, besides better mill activities. 
Prices closed last week practically un- 
changed against Nov. 15. No. 1 dark 
finished at $1.53144@1.71%, No. 2 dark 
$1.5144@1.69%, and No. 3 dark $149% 
@1.63%. No. 1 spring closed at $1.52% 
@1.55%. No. 1 and No. 2 amber de- 
clined steadily with No. 1 and No. 2 
durum following for a time, but prices at 
the close showed little or no change. Ac- 
tive and large shipping featured, some- 
thing over 7,700,000 bus being loaded and 
sent forward in.the week ending Nov. 22. 
No diminution is to be expected in the 
loading of cargoes in the course of the 
next few weeks; if anything, shippers 
and elevators will be pressed to increase 
their efforts to handle the volume of in- 
coming and outgoing grain and clean up 
as low as possible by closing of naviga- 
tion. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


—— Amber durum——, —Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
15... 160 @170 159 @169 155 153 
17... 158% @168% 157% @167% 153% 151% 
18... 156% @166% 155% @165% 151% 149% 
19... 159% @166% 158% @165% 151% 149% 
20... 157% @164% 156% @163% 149% 147% 
21... 150 @168 148 @164 151 149 
.» 153% @171% 152% @167% 155 1653 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 22, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring ....4,011 933 6588 4,477 616 1,147 
Durum ....2,178 671 1,447 3,105 666 1,049 
Winter .... 47 32 50 6 oe 3 
Bonded .... 115 oe ee 115 
Totals ..6,351 1,636 2,085 7,708 1,082 2,199 
COFR woes 1 34 2 60 31 1 
CO .cccwe 178 149 6 233 75 
Bonded... 22 5 ee 70 1 ‘ae 
Rye .cccecs 1,173 342 1,185 469 360 676 
Bonded... 17 oe ee 50 oe ee 
Barley .... 440 77 #114 412 oe 77 
Bonded.. 53 6 ee 120 40 


Flaxseed ..1,248 325 216 893 161 213 

The oats market acts stale, and under 
light movement not much business is be- 
ing done. No. 3 white, track or to ar- 
rive, was quoted Nov. 22 at 6c under the 
Chicago December delivery. Barley buy- 
ers have filled practically all shipping 
requirements for this season. On Nov. 
22, choice to fancy closed at 77@8lc, 
medium to good 72@76c, and lower 
grades 63@7lc. 

Cash demand for rye holds good, and 
the lighter movement is making it more 
easy for buyers to clean up the daily 
supply. No. 1, track and to arrive, re- 
mains unchanged at lc under our De- 
cember contract. 

NOTES 

More than 1,500,000 bus rye have been 
loaded within a few days to go from 
Duluth to Chicago. ; 

H. S. Helm, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and H. E. Kuehn, of the King 
Midas Milling Co., were recent Minneap- 
olis visitors at the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Trading in spring wheat futures is 
gradually assuming larger proportions. 
Nov. 24 there was considerable interest, 
and a fair demand for both December 
and May. 

A shipment of 80,000 bus wheat was 
made within the past few days by the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange on the 
steamer North Lake, destined to the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of England. 

Eastern mills outside of the Buffalo 
district have been buyers of spring wheat 


‘ at Duluth during the past few days. A 


vessel shipment of 288,000 bus has been 
made to Toledo, and one of the same 
amount to Erie. 

Loading of flour on boats for eastern 
shipment is increasing. Railroads are in 
the final round of bringing in shipments 
to go out by water, and boat lines are 
making strong efforts to get everything 
shipped out before the close of naviga- 
tion. 

Foreigners continue steady purchasers 
of both spring and durum wheat at Du- 
luth, and are also taking rye. Fair-sized 
sales were reported Nov. 24 by shippers, 
and with the market in a strong position 
the outlook is good for a continuance of 
demand up to the final closing of naviga- 
tion and also during the winter. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has been fluctuating between 3c 
and $c for several days, and now seems 
to be fixed fairly firm at 34%c. With 
the closing of navigation so near it may 
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advance above that if some shippers 
make new sales. There is little charter. 
ing at present, most of the business hay. 
ing been previously covered. The winter 
storage rate is 6c, with 6%4c bid for boat 
to load the first five days of December. ' 

Nov. 21 the steamer Farr, a 600-footer 
loaded with 400,000 bus flaxseed, crashed 
into the span of the Duluth-Superior jn- 
terstate bridge on the Wisconsin <jce and 
swept it into the waters of St. Louis Bay 
Fortunately the draw was uninj, e 
that navigation is not affected. 
take about two months to rebuild the 
span. The boat was somewhat damaged 
but left with her cargo for the lower 
lakes. 


ired, SO 


[t will 


lower 


F. G. Canisoy, 





Fort William and Port Arthur stocks 

The following table shows stocks grain 
in store at above points for we nding 
Nov. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted : 


Elevator— Wheat Oats B Flax 
Consolidated .... 817 492 87 
a eee 762 271 
Grain Growers .. 1,008 314 
Fort William .... 577 231 
Th ws Be eens ee 43,982 1,127 317 
Northland -. 4,152 1,328 . 
Pert Arthur ..... 473 253 
Can. Gov't 566 325 734 





Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,202 309 1 216 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 3,445 617 1 181 
Private elevators, 8,247 2,266 1 ; 
Totals eee 24,229 7,532 4,/ ‘7 
.. £<. eee 27,947 3,635 4 
re 10,270 1,764 1,5 ' 
Lake shipments.. 9,855 2,056 1,1 
Rail shipments... 332 86 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMI’ 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 9 Feed ‘ 3 
No. 1 northern. .3,398 Feed No. 2 
No. 2 northern..2,076 Durum 
No. 3 northern..2,645 Kota ..... 
as © bse0ksneee 2,240 Winter ; 
No. 4 special > 1 Special bin 
BO. © vceevecens 787 Others ..... 2 
No. 5 special Private ... 7 
Bee ] cesccccves 896 - 
No. 6 special 17 Total .... 9 
Oats— Bus Oats— 
wees BG Me csces 38 2 feed ... 
Be, BG. Weecess 1,741 Others .... 
wees BG, Weecece 921 Private ... 
Mm. © S00 2 cece 63 —— 
a 1,184 Tetal ... 2 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Ca in 
mills, as reported by the Dominion |! iu 
of Statistics, in barrels: 





1924 

January ...... 1,850,321 1 1 
February ..... 1,811,461 1 1 
REAPER .cscccs 1,719,316 1 1 
ADFT .ccccses 1,449,435 1, 1 
MOY scccvcecce 1,881,038 1,377,770 1 
SOMO ceseccece 1,412,635 1,264,695 1 
SOF ceccccces 1,353,582 1,194,959 
BUBUN ccccs. 1,425,981 1,107,804 1 
September ... 1,737,196 1,410,395 1 
eee eee 2,208,657 
WIOVOUNROT nc seesee 2,357,137 2 
po 1,821,437 1.4 

Teta’ .... *14,640,965 19,060,020 17 

Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug 
1923-24.... 20,701,395 1921-22.... 15.4 
1922-23.... 19,220,088 1920-21.... 


*Nine months. 





Czechoslovakia—Crops 

Grain crops of Czechoslovakia, as r 
beginning with 1919 by the Ministry of 

culture, and of Bohemia, Moravia 
lesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, !)) 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn 
1924... 34,294 47,629 9,531 





1923... 36,226 55,177 10,621 
1922... 33,621 46,352 9,884 
1921... 38,682 47,471 10,501 
1920... 26,362 37,244 9,648 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 
1918... 11,549 14,986 

1917... 10,972 13,765 

1916... 14,363 26,010 

1915... 17,262 22,464 : 35,997 
1914... 23,541 47,500 ee. 95,287 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn 
2986.06 1,680 ° 


Zi 


9 

1923.... 1,483 1,696 eee 2,082 
1922.... 1,529 1,420 395 2,016 
1921.... 1,557 1,613 363 1,963 
1920.... 1,566 1,710 369 1,972 

eoee 842 899 1,375 

. 898 947 1,429 
1917.. 897 1,058 1,512 
1916.. 902 1,077 1,609 
1915.. 909 1,154 et 


1914.... 895 1,287 





Mexico—Crops 


Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Est 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bus 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
106, 


1924... 10,000 ..... 293 «wes 

1923... 8,217 ..... 101,320 ...-- 

1922... 13,626 3,887 65,179 ....- 
1921... 5,089 456 71,005 ....- 
1920... 14,951 02.02 eevee teens 

1919... 14,239 ....2 seeee veers 
1918... 6,959 17,711 75,985 ..... 
1915... 4,000 10,000 60,000 17 

1914... 4,389 10,839 78,443 17 
1907... 11,468 10,840 205,737 28 . 
1906... 12,862 7,615 110,065 52 24 
1905... 11,120 6,616 86,544 5 . 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COSTA RICA MARKET DESCRIBED 
AS TYPICAL OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Henry S. WATERMAN 
United States Consul at San Jose 


The total foreign trade of Costa Rica 
closely approximates that of Guatemala 
and Salvador, the former country having 
a population over four times, and the 
latter over three times, as great. The 
average foreign trade for 1913 and the 
last five years, excluding 1920, which was 
an abnormal year, was about $22,000,000, 
the imports averaging $8,600,000 and the 
exports $13,000,000. The average per 
capita consumption of imports annually 
is about $17. 

The following table, taken from the 
1923 report of the minister of Hacienda, 
makes a comparison between Costa Rica 
and other Central American republics of 
the per capita share in the foreign trade 
of each country: 

Total Per 
foreign trade capita 
$22,398,000 $10.03 

23,853,000 15.38 

18,190,700 27.46 


13,026,900 20.41 
22,569,000 45.32 


Country— 
Guatemala .-..-eeeeeee 
Salvador : 
HonduraS ..--++eeeeeeee 
NicaraZuad oe cere cence 
Costa Rica ...-.-+-eeeee 

Evidence of the large purchasing pow- 
er of the people is indicated by the dis- 
play windows of the better class modern 
stores which show the finest of drug sup- 
plies, haberdashery, hardware and 
plumbing supplies, musical instruments, 
groceries, dry goods, perfumes, etc., a 
great part of which may be classed as 
luxuries, since they are of higher quality 
than are essential for the needs of the 
people. 

Costa Rica is purely agricultural, the 
two principal export crops being coffee 
and bananas, each of which accounts for 
something over $5,000,000 of the total 
exports, or approximately 80 per cent 
in all. The money received from the 
banana crop is not widely distributed, as 
this business is in the hands of large 
companies, but the proceeds of the coffee 
crop are distributed among thousands of 
small farmers and make for the pros- 
perity of the country more than any 
other single factor. Owing to the unique 
method of marketing coffee, the profits 
are distributed so that every small farm- 
er receives the maximum price and the 
large exporter is prevented from specu- 
lating on the foreign market at the ex- 
pense of the small producer. 

The Costa Rican, especially the coun- 
tryman, is particularly hard to change 
when he once becomes accustomed to a 
certain article. For example, English 
cashmeres, American automobiles, Ger- 
man electrical equipment, French per- 
fumes, German cutlery, American ma- 
chetes, Spanish cigarette paper, Italian 
umbrellas, Belgian glass, American me- 
chanics’ tools, German dyes, etc., are all 
considered the best. This popularity of 
certain lines has come about through the 
wares having been on the market for 
many years, having given satisfaction, 
and through advertising. In many cases 
it is possible to change this preference, 
but only by hard work and demonstra- 
tion of quality as compared with price. 

Although there is no prejudice against 
American trade, there is a strong feel- 
ing for the “madre patria,” or Spain, 
and to a lesser extent for all Latin coun- 
tries. The “fiesta de la raza” celebra- 
tion of unity of the Latin races always 
arouses a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
undoubtedly that feeling does enter in- 
to trade relations, but not to the degree 
that either price or quality are sacrificed 
for it to any great extent. 

Labels and instructions should always 
be in Spanish, if possible, but a catchy 
foreign word often appeals to the Costa 
Rican to the extent that he is likely to 
forget the name of the article and only 
remember the trade name or manufac- 
turer’s name. 

The retail business has been overde- 
veloped, due to the class of immigration 
into Costa Rica. Large numbers of 
Syrians, Spaniards, Chinese and Italians, 
who have no interest in agriculture, 
Practically the sole productive industry 
of the country, settle in the towns and 
£0 into commercial pursuits. Many of 
them start on a small scale as peddlers 
or with booths in the market places, but 
work up until they are owners of small 


stores, and the competition between 
them becomes extremely severe. The 
country is too small to support the num- 
ber of stores in it. 

The larger houses have an advantage 
through being able to buy in greater 
quantities, but competition has cut down 
their business to such an extent that 
their purchases are not what they should 
be. 

This extremely severe competition also 
tends to limit the expansion of large 
houses and restrict the variety and size 
of stocks carried. The complaints often 
heard from merchants that business con- 
ditions are bad in times when money is 
plentiful and there is a great deal of 
spending are due to this same cause. 

The question of credit, which always 
used to be the main burden of complaint 
against American exporters, is no longer 
one of importance. European exporters 
generally, probably on account of finan- 
cial conditions there, are now tightening 
up on their credit terms, and the Ameri- 
can exporters are becoming more liberal, 
so that, with the exception of minor de- 
tails, terms are more or less alike. The 
American practice of insisting on an ir- 
revocable letter of credit is becoming 
more rare. Ordinarily, with the smaller 
customers sight draft is attached to the 
papers, but with the more responsible 
firms 30 or 60 days are sometimes grant- 
ed, although the custom is tending more 
and more toward paying cash in order 
to take advantage of any discounts. 

It is advisable when dealing through 
a local agent to grant 30 to 90 days, in 
order to enable him to make his collec- 
tions, as it is often very difficult for him 
to carry his customers, most of whom 
want time. However, the American 
terms being offered now are quite satis- 
factory, and should rarely cause the loss 
of an order. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the necessity of meeting the desires of 
local importers in the question of pack- 
ing. The Costa Rican tariff is based al- 
most entirely upon a duty levied on the 
gross shipping weight, which in some 
cases is as high as 20 colones per kilo 
(equivalent, at the present exchange rate 
of 4 colones to $1, to $2.2727 per lb) and 
in many cases to 10 colones per kilo 
(equivalent to $1.1362 per lb). This 
very often works out that the first cost 
of the merchandise is of slight impor- 
tance, the principal expense being con- 
nected with the duty. 

The one outstanding advantage en- 
joyed by American trade is in the mat- 
ter of deliveries. In the still somewhat 
disorganized condition of certain Euro- 
pean industries, very often months elapse 
before orders can be filled, and 60-day 
deliveries from the United States are 
very attractive. They obviate the neces- 
sity of tying up large amounts of capi- 
tal in stocks, as smaller and more fre- 
quent orders can be placed in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Another growing advantage is the in- 
creasing familiarity with American 
products. Many Costa Ricans have been 
educated in the United States, and there 
has been a great deal of travel between 
the two countries. 

The greatest obstacle to American 
trade is that, with one exception, there 
are no American merchants in Costa 
Rica. Almost all of the principal lines 
of merchandise are controlled by na- 
tionals of countries other than the 
United States. Most of the principal 
dry goods merchants, for instance, are 
Spanish and German; groceries are han- 
dled principally by Spaniards; hardware 
merchants are Colombian, German and 
Spanish; hotel keepers, French; electrical 
supplies, German, etc. These merchants 
prefer goods from their own country, if 
possible—at least they have no particu- 
lar leaning toward the United States. 

The percentage of both Costa Rica’s 
imports from and exports to the United 
States has increased by almost 10 per 
cent as compared with before the war. 
In 1913 the exports to the United States 
were approximately 50 per cent of the 


total, while the average for the last three 
years was 59.47 per cent; the 1913 im- 
ports from the United States amounted 
to about 51 per cent, and during the 
last three years the average was 58.68 
per cent. This indicates that American 
exporters are endeavoring to retain as 
much of the trade which was gained dur- 
ing the war as possible, and with con- 
siderable success. Notwithstanding the 
increasing competition with Europe, the 
United States is holding its own, and 
with the more active interest being dis- 
played each year, will probably increase 
is proportion. 

The most encouraging feature for the 
future of American trade is the strong 
competition of American (principally 
San Francisco) firms for Costa Rican 
coffee, which formerly was sold almost 
entirely on the London market. Now 
San Francisco buys 34 per cent of the 
coffee, as compared with London’s 60 per 
cent. The credits for this coffee are 
kept in the United States and exchanged 
for American merchandise, thus tend- 
ing to draw closer business relations of 
all kinds between the two countries and, 
in general, to make them acquainted. 


GERMAN FARMER'S 
OUTLOOK GLOOMY 


Heavy Taxes and Interest on Loans and 
Rentenmark Contribute to His Difficul- 
ties—Hope of Tariff Wanes 





Foreign Crops and Markets, published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., makes the 
following survey of the agricultural sit- 
uation in Germany, in its issue of Nov. 5: 

The rapid rise in prices of agricultural 
products in Germany during August and 
September has, in the opinion of many 
observers, greatly weakened the case for 
the proposed protective tariff on agricul- 
tural imports into Germany. During the 
summer months, agrarian agitation for 
the reimposition of the pre-war protec- 
tive duties was strong, and was based 
primarily on the claim that the low 
prices of farm products made it impos- 
sible for the German farmer to meet op- 
erating expenses and to pay the heavy 
taxes imposed by the government. 

From June 21 to Sept. 26, however, 
wheat prices on the Berlin bourse rose 
from the equivalent of about 90c to $1.49 
bu, and rye from 72c to $1.32. Butter, 
which on June 21 sold on the Berlin 
wholesale market at the equivalent of 
30c lb, sold for 48c on Sept. 25, while 
hogs rose from about llc lb to 18c. As 
late as July 8, farmers received the 
equivalent of 24%4c quart for milk, while 
on Sept. 26 they received 3%/,c. 

Thus the German farmer finds himself 
suddenly in a rather favorable situation 
in the marketing of such surplus prod- 
ucts as he has to sell, and his plea for 
measures which would still further in- 
crease prices is meeting with vigorous 
opposition in the cities. In fact, the 
food ministry has lately been severely 
criticized for permitting the exportation 
of grain during the spring and early 
summer. At that time, grain prices in 
Germany were below the world level 
and grain could be exported to advan- 
tage. Now, however, with a short crop, 
Germany is obliged to import large 
quantities of American rye at prices al- 
most double those which prevailed at the 
time export licenses were granted. 

While the German farmer has received 
some temporary relief from the shift in 
the price level, he is far from being on 
a sound financial basis. In a report 
made to the Department of Agriculture 
by H. C. Kuthe, a special correspondent 
recently returned from Germany, the 
prospects of the German farmer are 
shown to be far from bright. 

During the war and during the infla- 
tion period following the war, German 
farmers received prices far above the 
pre-war level, not only in actual cur- 
rency, but in actual purchasing power. 
This period of prosperity lasted for 
eight years, during which time the farm 
populations raised their standards of liv- 
ing, invested heavily in machinery, and 
aided by currency depreciation paid off 
practically all their mortgage indebted- 
ness. 

A year ago this period of paper pros- 
perity came to a sudden end, The cur- 
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rency was stabilized by the introduction 
of the “rentenmark” secured by a mort- 
gage on all German industries. About 
half the total amount, or 1,600,000 gold 
marks, was allotted to agriculture, thus 
imposing automatically a new mortgage 
on every farm in Germany. 

Taxes were also greatly increased, and 
at the same time agricultural prices 
dropped in their relation to the general 
price level. To add to the difficulty, 
1924 proved to be a bad year for Ger- 
man crops. Much grain was_ winter 
killed, and unfavorable weather during 
the spring and summer decreased the 
yield of all crops to below that of 1923. 
These calamities resulted in a desperate 
need for credit which could only be had 
at almost unheard of rates of interest. 

A part of the needed credit was ad- 
vanced by the new rentenbank at an of- 
ficial rate of 10 per cent, which was in- 
creased by distributing agencies until 
the rate to the farmer was about 20 per 
cent. This was the cheapest credit avail- 
able. Private banks and _ individuals 
charged from 30 to 70 per cent, and in 
some cases as high as 100 per cent. The 
liquid capital of Germany had been so 
exhausted by the war and the collapse 
of the mark that sufficient money was 
not available at any price. 

Thus, when the German farmer faces 
the repayment of these short time loans, 
together with the payment of his taxes 
and the principal and interest of the 
rentenmark mortgage, even favorable 
prices for his short crops do not give 
him a very cheerful outlook for the 
future. 

German manufacturing industries 
have also been passing through a period 
of depression and unemployment follow- 
ing the sudden ending of the fictitious 
prosperity of the period of currency in- 
flation. ‘There seems to be, however, a 
feeling that, with the acceptance of the 
Dawes plan and with the evacuation of 
the Ruhr by France, a real turn for 
the better is due, and that Germany, for 
the first time since the war, is in a posi- 
tion to begin to build solid foundations 
for a new industrial and agricultural 
prosperity. This does not mean that 
she is already definitely on the up- 
grade, but hope and confidence in the 
future is returning. 

The return of prosperity to Germany 
will not necessarily mean increased pur- 
chases of American agricultural prod- 
ucts. In fact, improvement in Germar, 
economic conditions may mean a distinct 
decrease in our exports of grain and 
pork products to Germany. Already 
Danish butter has appeared in large 
quantities in German markets, with a 
corresponding decrease in imports of 
lards. The foodstuffs imported from 
America have been necessities which 
must be had at-all costs. With greater 
prosperity will come greater diversifica- 
tion in diet and the purchase of the 
food products of other countries. Cot- 
ton, however, should find a better market 
in Germany as prosperity returns and 
German mills again resume operations 
on a larger scale. A good market for 
tobacco will continue, and we may look 
for a material expansion in the German 
market for apples, dried fruits, and spe- 
cialized agricultural products in increas- 
ing variety. 

If, however, in accordance with the 
provision of the Dawes plan, Germany 
concentrates its energies more and more 
on industrial development, and does not 
reimpose protective duties for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, then Ger- 
many may become more dependent than 
in the past on foreign food supplies. 
This would result in a steady growth, 
not only in the market for cotton, to- 
bacco, fruits and specialties, but for 
American wheat and flour, and Ameri- 
can pork and lard, subject, however, to 
the competition of other surplus pro- 
ducing countries, such as Russia, Ar- 
gentina, and Canada. 





LEITER, OF WHEAT CORNER . 
FAME, ASKS REINSTATEMENT 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Joseph Leiter, some 
years ago one of the biggest figures in 
the Chicago grain trade, has applied for 
reinstatement of his membership on the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Leiter was the 
principal in the attempt to corner the 
wheat market in 1898, in which he lost 





868 


millions of dollars. He was expelled 
from the board in May, 1906, for his 
failure to meet the obligations resulting 
from this deal. It is said that he has 
cleaned up his obligations, and if the 
directors are satisfied that this has been 
done, they will no doubt restore Mr. 
Leiter’s membership. It is understood 
that he is seeking reinstatement only so 
that he may have the privilege of sell- 
ing out. Memberships are now quoted 
at $8,100, net, to the buyer. 
S. O. Wenner. 


Canada—Milling in September 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in September, 1924, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 
4,917,994 2,827,484 7,745,478 
624,211 485,590 1,009,801 
41,134 31,534 72,668 
14,401 14,401 
1,270 4,243 
Corn 57,333 y 63,813 
Mixed grain .... 684,764 11,891 696,655 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Sep- 
tember, 1924: 
Wheat flour, 
bbis— East West 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 158,967 217,909 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 186,639 198,653 
Ont. wint. straight. 68,312 
All others 666,413 173,848 


Wheat 
Oats 


Buckwheat 
Rye 


Total 
376,876 
385,292 

68,312 
840,261 





.-1,080,331 590,410 1,670,741 
East Total 
Low grade flour 2,019 4, 6,645 
Bran -+. 16,157 9, 25,658 
Shorts and middlings. 22,662 12,588 35,250 
All other offal 2,547 5,630 
Other cereals, 
lbs— 
Oatmeal 58,683 
Rolled oats .....5,5 
Barley, pot and 
pearl 
Rye meal 
Corn flour 
meal 


Totals, flour .. 
Feed, tons— 


West Total 


East 
7 598,783 2,357,466 


69,188 
111,328 


333,579 
41,148 


721,942 
Buckwheat flour. 231,623 

Total products in months of May, 
July and August, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbis— May June 
Manitoba 1 patent... 444 350 323 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 544 410 409 359 
Ont. wint. straight... 32 q 13 32 
All others 7 5% 3 634 


1,353 


June, 


July Aug. 
370 328 


Totals, flour 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour § 7 
Bran 82 : 21 
Shorts and middl’gs. ‘ 2 30 
All other offal 5 4 6 
Other cereals, 
Oatmeal 1,217 
Rolled oats 10,045 13,102 13,581 
Barley, pot and 
pearl 66 135 127 
Rye meal 308 184 115 46 
Corn flour and meal. 795 287 843 698 
Buckwheat flour... 5 86 69 32 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Oct. 1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 1924, in bbls: 
October 2,208,657 
November 
December 
January 
February 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in October, 

1924 and 1923, in barrels: i 
1923 
25,260 
393,946 
736,068 


1924 

1,374 
317,245 
826,152 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 





Totals 1,144,771 1,156,274 

Wheat exports in October, 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels: 

To— 1924 
United States 264,090 
United Kingdom 11,007,460 
Other countries 3,016,612 


1923 


5,368,312 





Totals 14,288,162 29,070,547 
Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1924 and 1923, in barrels: 
1924 
11,136 
793,493 
1,933,495 


1923 
55,841 
760,834 
1,451,873 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 





Totals 2,738,124 2,268,548 

Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 

To— 1924 
United States 484,174 
United Kingdom 24,138,051 
Other countries 8,117,877 


1923 
4,314,817 
31,174,918 
10,299,344 





Totals 32,740,102 45,789,079 





An official report states that whereas 
Ireland’s milling capacity in 1923 was 
capable of supplying seven ninths of the 
domestic requirements of flour, only 
about four ninths were actually pro- 
duced. 
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HE BELIEVED IN SIGNS 

A stowaway from Greece surreptitious- 
ly entered the United States at Yuma, 
Ariz. Intending to become a restaurant 
owner, he took note of the huge volume 
of business done at a prominent hotel 
and café. He observed that the droves 
of tourists stopped to read a sign in 
front of the place, smiled, and went in. 

Without being able to understand the 
sign, he copied it on a piece of paper 
and went on. 

In six weeks he had accumulated a 
trifle over $10,000 by shining shoes and 
selling penny papers, and he set out to 
establish his restaurant. 

He found his opportunity in Portland, 
Oregon. He opened his restaurant and 
placed over it a huge sign bearing the 
inscription which he had copied in Yuma, 
Ariz. In two weeks he was broke! 

The sign had read: 


Free Boarp Every Day tHE Sun Does 
Nor Sune! 
—Life. 


7 ” 


House Owner: “Now what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Plasterer: “This new helper’s name is 
Archibald. I can’t work with a guy with 
a name like that an’ not get mad an’ 
plaster more’n I should in a day!”’—The 
Clay Worker. 

. . 
PIE A LA MODE 


Jim was newly married. One day 
when he arrived home he found his wife 
had been baking and there was a pie of 
immense length on the table. 

“What’s this, Maggie?” he asked. 
¢“That’s rhubarb pie,” replied Maggie 
proudly. 

“And whatever have you made such 
a long one for?” asked her husband. 

“Why,” said Maggie in an aggrieved 
tone, “it’s only as long as the rhubarb.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. : 

+ * 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says there are 242 kinds of 
cheese. Vote carefully.—Detroit News. 

oe ” 
HONEsTY ! 


A small boy came hurriedly down the 
street, and halted breathlessly in front 
of a stranger who was walking in the 
same direction. 

“Have you lost half a dollar?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes, I believe I have!” said the 
stranger, feeling in his pockets, “Have 
you found one?” 

““Oh, no,” said the boy, “I just want 
to find out how many have been lost to- 
day. Yours makes 55.”—Ezachange. 

a7 * 
LOUD SING HOKKU 


Japanese poetry, we have been told, 
doesn’t rhyme. That’s hardly strange 
when you consider that in the Nipponese 
language “moon” is “tsuki,” while “June” 
is “Lokugotsu.”—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

* a 

A motor car has been invented that 
can move sideways across a road. It 
was felt that pedestrians were getting 
altogether too artful.—Punch. 

” * 

A jazz band is a group of citizens 

paid for playing static—Detroit Times. 
* * 


CLASSIFIED 


The souvenir collector had just re- 
turned from Europe, and was proudly 
displaying his assortment of chips of 
stone and pieces of wood. 

“Wonderful lot, aren’t they?” he said. 
“In fact I'd have had what you might 


call a perfect trip abroad if some un- 
principled scoundrel hadn’t got away 
with the prize bit I knocked off the 
Venus de Milo.”—Life. 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT 

For Sale—Plums and damsels. Phone 
3764.—Classified ad in the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald. 

* 

Vicar (to tiresome individual at par- 
ish meeting): “Really, Mr. Dash, are you 
the vicar, or am I?” 

Mr. Dash: “Oh, no, sir, I’m not the 
vicar.” 

Vicar: “Very well, then, don’t talk 
like an idiot.”—Punch. 

* * 


LITTLE LESSONS IN AMERICAN FOR 
PROSPECTIVE CITIZENS 
A lesson in the use of the words “lie” 
and “lay.” 
I lay the golf ball on the ground. 
I swing my club. 
My pos Fn lies back. 
He says, “You lay it all over any 
steam shovel I’ve ever seen.” 
I hit the ball. 
It rolls to the green. 
It is a good lie. 
I finish the game. 
My score reads 81. 
That is a good lie, too.—Life. 
7 * 


Discontinue use of laboratory when 
business is bad; this will make it worse. 
—Mid-West Bulletin. 


7 7 


A KINDLY SPORT 

“The whole population of the United 

States,” says a statistician, “could go 

motoring at the same time.” But that 

would ruin the grand old sport of pedes- 
trian hunting — Wabash Telegram, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 


Wanted—a keen, active, up-to-the- 
minute representative for the state 
of Ohio by well and favorably 
known interior Kansas mill manu- 
facturing extremely high quality 
flour. Address 1005, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 














BROKERS WANTED 


Responsible and aggressive broker- 
age connections in Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Texas (except Houston), 
Utah, California, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Chicago, Louisiana 
(except New Orleans), Philadelphia 
territory, including New Jersey and 
Delaware, and the New England 
states, by large Kansas mill manu- 
facturing strictly quality flours for 
bakers and jobbers. Give full par- 
ticulars and references with your 
first letter. Address 1004, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





November 26, 1924 


BROKERS WANTED 
An eastern mill desires conn 
with the right brokers to se!) ¢} 
High Grade Spring Wheat | 
New England States. Address 9 
care Northwestern Miller, 
apolis. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Mr. Broker—If located in Ney 
land states, western Pennsy 
New York state or centra! 
and can properly represent 
able spring wheat mill manu 
ing quality flour at comp 
prices, answer this advertis:; 
quickly. Address 2280, care >} 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








ELEVATOR FOR SALE—CAPACI’' 
bus; buckwheat mill, electric poy 
trackage on two lines; we have 
buckwheat flour patronage; ha 
grain and do all custom grindin 
Robinson attrition mill. Address 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUN 
with wide experience in up-to-d 
ing; correspondence and intervi« 
ed. Address 2257, care Nort 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FEED OR CORN MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Available for immediate em) 
ment. Experience covers rang 
millwright, construction work a1 
superintendence of large plants. 
Expert miller, and familiar with t! 
handling, milling and mixing 
feeds. For further information ¢ 
dress 2272, care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo, 





WILL CONSIDER GOOD MILL CONNEC 
tion for Pennsylvania territory; can 
ify for anything you have open in 
territory; have plenty of very best © 
ence. Address 2268, care Northwes 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST 
sires position with medium sized 
wide experience with hard wheat 
also bakeshop experience; best of 
ences. Address 2271, care Northw 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILLER WANTS POSITION AT ONCE 
will produce results, quality and yield 
sidered; have my own tools, can do 
wright work and keep mill in good re; 
hard or soft wheat; age 45. Address 
H. Neelen, Kimball, 8. D. 








YOUNG MAN, FOUR YEARS’ EXP! 
ence in Dakotas and Minnesota with | 
northwestern mill, wants connection \ 
good reliable mill; record will prove I 
@ producer. Address 2274, care Nori 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS EXECUTIVE OR MILL OFFICE MAN 
12 years’ experience in Southwest w 
large and small mill; familiar with 
counting, buying, transit and city sal s 
business; hard wheat territory preferred 
references from former employers, or 0t!)- 
ers. Address 2237, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLE! 
wants position in mill, 400 bbls up, ‘ 
manager-miller in smaller mill; 30 yea! 
continuous record on highest quality flou 
for very best trade; last 10 years super- 
intendent 1,000-bbl hard spring wheat 
mill; correspondence, interview solicited 
Address 2277, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 4 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat: 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mi'- 
wright work; plan and install flour m?! 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2273, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














